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' OF THE REIGN OF 


PHILIP THE THIRD, 


KING OF SPAIN, 


BOUT the end of the fifteenth cen- 

tury, the ſeveral kingdoms of Spain 
formed one powerful monarchy, containing 
about twenty millions of inhabitants. It was 
well cultivated, abounding in flouriſhing ma- 
nufactures, and was governed with equal vi- 
gour and prudence by the joint authority of 
Ferdinand and Iſabella, Theſe princes; agree- 
ably to the natural progreſs of ambition, ex- 
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tended their united power, by the ſuperiority N 


of their policy and arms, in Europe, while the 


inventive and daring genius of Columbus 
opened to their aſpiring views an immenſe field 


of conqueſt by the diſcovery of a new world. 


An object ſo animating, by its novelty as well 
as grandeur, nouriſhed thoſe ſegds of ambition 
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BOOK which had taken root in the court of Spain, 


160g. 


and rouſed a ſpirit of enterprize among the 
people. A ſucceſſion of bold leaders, followed 


by. numerous adventurers, allured to their 


ſtandards by the love of change, or the hope 
of plunder, united to the Spaniſh empire almoſt 


the whole of thoſe vaſt regions which extend 


from the Gulf of Mexico to the Streights of 
Magellan, 


Tux collected treaſures of America, over 


which the cortes had not any controul, enabled 


Charles V. to trample on the liberties of his 
own ſubjects, and to threaten neighbouring 


Rates with univerſal dominion. The ambition 


of the emperor deſcended, together with his 
immenſe reſources, to his ſon, Philip IT. and 
engaged him in projects beyond his abili- 
ties. The monarch was governed by a luſt 
of power, and the people were ſeized with a 
ſpirit of emigration. The energy of the nation 
was diverted from domeſtic induſtry, the true 
ſource of national wealth and grandeur, and 
turned to diſtant enterprizes of colonization 
and of war. The monarchy became faint 
through the lofs of its blood and treaſure 
and the power, on. which its vaſt ambition 
had been. originally founded, was ſubverted. 
But ideas of uncontroulable dominion were by 
this time deeply impreſſed on the Auſtrian 
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race; and Philip III. with exhauſted reſources, 
and a feeble mind, faintly purſued the ſame 
ambitious plan that had been formed or adopt- 


ed by his predeceſſors on the Spaniſh throne, 


not more formidable for their extenſive reve- 
nues than for the vigilance, vigour, and per- 
ſeverance of their nature. 


Ir is ſo natural for ſovereign princes to ex- 
ert every nerve to reclaim the obedience of 


revolted ſubjects, that the continuance of the 
war in the Netherlands, till the late truce, 


- ought not, indeed, to be accounted any proof 


of extraordinary ambition ; and the expulſion 


of the Moreſcoes, a people induſtrious in an 


indolent climate, ſeemed an act by which the 
Spaniſh crown voluntarily ſought its own de- 
gradarion.. The ambitious ſchemes, however, 
of the court of Madrid, though better con- 


cealed, and apparently ſuſpended, were not 


wholly abandoned. The aggrandizement of 
the houſe of Auſtria was ſtill the firſt object in 


the councils of Spain. But her power correſ- 


ponded not with her inclination ; and her pur- 


ſuit of greatneſs was ſullied by thoſe machina- 
tions which are the uſual reſources of impotent 


ambition, and which mark declining empire. 


THe peace of Vervins reſtored the appear- 
ance, but did not eſtabliſh the confidence, of 
friendſhip between two great and rival king- 
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HISTORY OF THE REIGN OF 
doms. The court of Spain continued to en- 
courage and ſupport the enemies of the 
crown of France ; and the French monarch, in 
return, encouraged and ſupported the enemies 
of Spain. Thus the ancient antipathies of 
theſe neighbouring kingdoms were ſtill kept 
alive by reciprocal injuries. But, while the 
intrigues of Philip were dark and treacherous, 
the hoſtilities of Henry were ennobled by the 
occaſions on which they were exerciſed ; and 
the part which found policy required him to 
act, was confonant to the natural generoſity of 
his temper. This magnanimous prince, en- 
raged at the repeated injuries he had ſuffered 
from the ambition of the Spaniards, apprized 
of their intrigues and influence with the diſ- 
contented nobles of France, and alarmed at the 
dangers which threatened both his life and his 
crown, conceived a project of uniting different 
powers in a league againſt the encroachments 
of a nation which ſeemed till to aim at uni- 
verſal monarchy. His ultimate deſign, in the 
formation of ſuch a confederacy, was to eſta- 
bliſh among the nations of Europe a new 
ſyſtem, and to fix a durable balance of power, 
by the exaltation of other ſtates on the ruins of 


the houſe of Auſtria “. 
Ar 


* See Sully's Memoirs. The ſcheme, which has been 


aſcribed to Henry, of uniting all Chriſtendom in one great 
| republic, 
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Ar this time religion was the moſt powerful B 00 K 
band of union among men; and, conſequently, 
religious ſympathies and antipathies were the 


1609. 


republic, for the promotion of general happineſs, and the 
eſtabliſhment of general tranquillity, has afforded matter of 
great ſpeculation and conjecture. Although it is impoſſi- 
ble to penetrate into the receſſes of the minds of princes, 
and that hiſtory is more ſucceſsfully employed in tracing 
the conſequences than in exploring the ſprings of events 
and actions; yet, in every deſign of ſo great a man as 
Henry IV. we are deeply intereſted, and it is with difficulty 
that we can refrain from indulging conjectures concerning 
whatever appears myſterious or doubtful in his conduct. 
The project of uniting the Chriſtian powers into one ge- 
neral- republic, as it was not unworthy, ſo neither was it 
too great for the mind of Henry. It was the perfection 
and juſt completion of his plan. Nor is it improbable, 
that at certain times he amuſed his fancy with the contem- 
plation of ſo grand an object. But, on the other hand, it 
is almoſt certain that it was not the contemplation of this 
great end that firſt ſuggeſted the idea of the confederacy, 
and firſt rouſed him to action. A more natural or probable 
account of his original motives, in his intended enter- 
prize, there cannot be given than what we have in Sully's 
Memoirs.“ Henry IV. recollecting the intrigues of Spain, 
ſaid, I ſee theſe people will never let me alone while it is 
in their power to diſturb me. And that the different jea- 
louſies of hononr, of reputation, and of the intereſts of 
ſtate, render all confidence and harmony between France 
and Spain impoſſible. Other foundations of ſecurity muſt 
be ſought for than words. They will conſtrain me to do 
what I never intended. But I ſwear by God, that if I had 
once put my affairs in order, and raiſed money and all ne- 
ceſſary ſupplies, I will make them repent that they have 
rouſed me to arms.” Vol. tit. p. 33. duodecimo, Paris, 
166 3s : | | 
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great engines that governed the world. The 
- Auſtrians gloried in patronizing the church of 
Rome. Henry, from the moſt urgent motives 
of policy, had changed the profeſſion of his 
faith, and embraced the catholic religion, but 
ſtill poſſeſſed and deſerved the confidence of 
the proteſtants. The French monarch, of 
courſe, in a conteſt with the houſe of Auſtria, 
could depend on the good wiſhes of all, as he 
was aſſured of aſſiſtance from moſt of the 
princes and ſtates of the reformed religion. 
With Engla he entered into a league for the 
mutual defence of that kingdom and of France, 
The United Provinces of the Low Countries, 
the proteſtant princes of Germany, the greater 
part of the imperial towns, were ready to take 
an active part in his intended enterprize. And 
Denmark and Sweden, although, from their 
remote ſituations, they were not fo nearly in- 
tereſted in his deſigns, if they ſhould be in- 
volved in the flames of a general war, it was 
eaſy to foreſee, would eſpouſe the cauſe of 
their proteſtant brethren, 
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Bur the catholic powers were not in like 
manner diſpoſed to favour the houſe af Au- 
ſtria. For neither was the veneration for the 
ancient equal to the zeal which appeared 
for the new doctrines and forms of worſhip ; 
nor were political motives wanting, whicl. in 
certain catholic governments counterbalanced 
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thoſe of religion. The princes and ſtates of 2 o x 


Italy, who generally looked up to Henry as 
their protector, favoured his views ſecretly. 


But the Venetians entered openly into a league 


offenſive and defenſive, with a monarch through 
whoſe mediation they had been enabled to 
maintain the civil authority of the republic in 
oppoſition to the ſpiritual juriſdiction of the 


pope, and whom they regarded as a bulwark 


againſt the encroachments of the Spaniſh go- 


vernors of Milan. The Swiſs cantons too, 


catholic as well as proteſtant, either actuated by 
a dread of the power of Auſtria, or, as other 


hiſtorians affirm, induced by a promiſe of 
Franche Compte, Alſace, and Tirol, embarked 


in this confederacy ®. The duke of Savoy 
alſo, a catholic prince, but who never profeffed 
an inordinate zeal for the Romiſh faith, Henry 
drew over to his ſide, by a promiſe of 
his eldeſt daughter in marriage to the prince 


of Piedmont, and by holding up to his am- 
bition the ſovereignty of Milan. That ſo- 


vereignty the duke had in vain expected to 
receive in partage with Catherine, a daughter 
of Spain; a mortification the more ſevere, 
that the joint authority of the archduke Albert 
and the infanta Iſabella n the Auſtrian 
Netherlands. 


a Mezeray Abrege Chronologique, 160g. 
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Sueceſſion 
of Cleves 


and Juliers. 


HISTORY OF THE REIGN Oy 
THz high eſteem in which Henry held this 
new ally, appears from the terms on which he 


purchaſed his alliance, The general yoice of 
admiration had beſtowed on both theſe 


princes the title of Great; and their reſpective 


talents and virtues, ſo formidable to each other 
when in a ſtate of mutual hoſtility, inſpired 
them now with reciprocal confidence, 


Wuirs Henry thus prepared to carry his 
intentions into execution, an event happened 
which, according to his uſual good fortune, 
gave him an opportunity of covering his real 
deſigns, under the veil of redreſſing injuries, 
and ſupporting the cauſe of juſtice. 


Jonun WILLIAM, duke of Cleves and Juliers, 
having died without children, the right of 
ſucceſſion to the ſoyereignty of thoſe ſtates was 
claimed by different princes. The moſt power- 
ful of theſe prepared to maintain their preten- 


ſions by arms. But the emperor Rhodol- 


phus II. as well to ſupport his own authority, 


as to prevent the calamities of war, ſummoned | 


the ſeveral competitors to appear before him, 
to explain the nature of their particular claims, 
In the mean time, he ſequeſtered the fiefs 
in diſpute, the adminiſtration of which he 
beſtowed on his brother Leopold, biſhop of 
Straſbourg and Paſſau. The adminiſtrator, 
ſeizing Juliers, levied troops, and began to ex- 
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tend his territories around that city. Two of B 00K 

the competitors, the marquis of Brandenburg — 

and the count Palatine of Neuburg, pro- . 

teſtant princes, alarmed at the conduct of the 

emperor, agreed to make a fair partition of 

that ſovereignty to which they ſeverally made 
retenſions, until their differences ſhould be 

terminated in an amicable manner by arbitra- 


tion, a 


Tux count Palatine took the field with an 
army, and aſſembling the ſtates of Cleves and 


Juliers at Duſſeldorp, engaged them to ac- 
knowledge himſelf and the elector of Branden- 
burg as the lawful hereditary ſovereigns of 
Cleves, and all the other principalities that had 
been poſſeſſed by John William beyond the 
Rhine. Alarmed at theſe preceedings, the 
catholic princes of the empire formed a league 
for the defence of the ancient faith, and ſent 
deputies to demand aſſiſtance from Madrid and 
from Rome. The princes of Brandenburg 
and Neuburg, on the other hand, endeavour- 
ed to fortify themſelves in the ſtate, of which 
they had taken poſſeſſion, by adding to the 
ſupport they received from the princes of the 

| Evangelical union, the powerful aid of the 

king of France. The ſtates of Cleves and 
Juliers annexed to the Auſtrian Netherlands, 
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N the dominions of Spain beyond the Rhine, and 


HISTORY OF THI REIGN OP 
on which they bordered, would have extended 


bridled the power of the Seven United Pro- 
vinces. It was not therefore with difficulty 
that the proteſtant princes prevailed on Henry 
to eſpouſe their cauſe. To the prince of An- 
halt, whom they had ſent to Paris, he readily 
replied, and in the moſt obliging manner, that 
he would not only aſſiſt them with all his 


ſtrength, but would himſelf march for their 


protection at the head of his army. This army 
conſiſted oſ thirty thouſand foot, and ſix thou- 
ſand horſe, a great proportion of which troops 
were veterans, commanded by officers formed 


for war under his own ſtandard, He had a train 


of artillery ſuperior to any that had ever before 
been brought into the field, and provided with 
ammunition for ſixty thouſand round of ſhot. 
And ſo great and judicious had been the œco- 


nomy of Henry, that he poſſeſſed treaſures ſuffi- 


cient to keep on foot fo great a military force 
for ten years, without the leaſt oppreſſion or 
injury to his ſubjects “. Beſides this, there was 
an army in Dauphiny, of twelve thouſand foot 
and two thouſand horſe, under the command 


of the mareſchal Leſdiguieres, ready to join 


the duke of Savoy in an attack upon the 


* Duke of Rohan's Diſcourſe on the Death of Henry 
the Great. Memoires de Sulli, Mezeray. 


Spaniſh 


= PHILIP m. KING OF SPAIN, 17 
Z Spaniſh dominions in Lombardy. Europe had g o 0 K 
not ſeen military preparations ſo great, or 
known a juncture apparently ſo big with revo- 10. 
lation. The wealth of Venice, the valour of 
the Swiſs, the impetuoſity of the Savoyards. 
the juvenile ardour of the United Provinces, 
the active zeal of the proteſtant princes and 
ſtates of Germany, the diſciplined bravery of 
France, the good wiſhes of all who profeſſed 
the reformed religion ; theſe, in the hands of 
a warlike and political prince, formed an en- 
gine fitted to ſubvert kingdoms, and to change 
the face of the world. The force of the means 
he poſſeſſed, and the grandeur of the end he 
had in view, were a ſource of delight to the 
martial and ſanguine diſpoſition of Henry, 
Sometimes he would take pleaſure in review- 
ing his troops: at others, in trying the arms 
lie deſigned to wear in the day of battle. He 
Nept but little, was conſtantly in motion, and 
converſed much with the miniſters and officers 
in whom he ravſt confided. He was im- 
patient to exchange the luxury of a palace 
for the dangers and hardſhips of the field, and 
eager to retaliate on the marquis of Spi- 
nola, the advantages that had been gained over 
himſelf by the duke of Parma. He had al- 
ready ſtrengthened the garriſons in his frontier 
towns, and his troops began to file off in ſepa- 
5 rate : 
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BOOK nate diviſions towards the general rendezvous in 
— — Champagne. He acquainted the archduke Al- 


bert at Bruſſels of his intended march through 
part of his territories, and deſired to be inform- 
ed whether he ſhould be received as an enemy 


or as a friend. Nothing detained him in Paris 
but a deſire to be preſent at the coronation of 
Mary de Medicis, his queen, whom he had 
appointed during his abſence regent of France. 


Tux houſe of Auſtria, againſt which this 
gathering ſtorm was directed, beheld it with 
aſtoniſhing indifference. The emperor Rho- 
dolphus, more intent on obſerving the motions 
of the heavenly bodies than on watching the 
movements of his enemies, indulged a na- 


| tural love of ſcience, the only paſſion that is 


able to extinguiſh the pride of power 1n the 
breaſts of princes. He had given up, with 
little reluctance, to his brother Matthias, the 
government of Hungary, Moravia, and Au- 
ſtria, and ſoon aſter he alſe reſigned that of 


Bohemia. With the title of emperor, he lived 


a private man. It is matter of greater wonder 
that the king of Spain, in whom the paſſion of 
religion did not eradicate all the ſeeds of am- 
bition, appeared unconcerned at the warlike 
preparations of an inveterate enemy. Whether 
the init of Spain truſted to the ſucceſs of 


thoſe. 
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thoſe plots they had formed againſt Henry in BO * K 
his own palace; or that, with the ſuperſtitious— 


credulity of the age in which they lived, they "EY 
confided in the completion of thoſe predictions 
that about this time were fo frequent in the 
mouths of catholics concerning the ſudden 
death of the king of France“; or that they 
weakly imagined this monarch had no other 
object in view than the expulſion of Leopold 
from the ſtates of Juliers ; or from whatever 


* This conjecture may appear, at firſt ſight, to certain 
readers, wholly abſurd and groundleſs. Nevertheleſs it 
will not ſeem altogether extravagant, if we refle& on the 
power of univerſally received prejudices on even the 
Rrongeſt minds. 

About this time, and even long after it, the ſcience of 
judicial aſtrology was ſtudied by philoſophers of the high» 
eſt reputation with great gravity, and, as they firmly be- 
lieved, with greatſucceſs. There is in the univerſity of | 
Peterſburgh. a very able mathematician, who is making 
great progreſs in judicial aſtrology at this very day. It is 
certain that the duke of Lerma was a firm believer in the 
doctrines of this ſcience. See Anecdotes du Miniſtere du 
Compte duc D'Olivarez. 8 | 

Men of ſenſe, of the preſent times, ſtruck with that 
mixture of genius and extravagance which diſtinguiſhes 
the writings of antiquity, are at a loſs how te reconcile ſo - 
much reaſon with ſuch wild excurſions of fancy; and ſuſ- 
pet that many of the opinions delivered in thoſe writings 
were not real, but popular and affected. There is not a 
doubt but poſterity will entertain ſimilar doubts concern- 
ing ſome of the doctrines of the ſeventeenth and even 

' eighteenth century. Men are ever changing their opini- 
ons, yet ever wondering that the world did not always 
think as they do now. 
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Þ 9 K ſecret cauſe, it is certain, that amidſt a general 
—— and anxious ſuſpence, the court of Madrid 


1619. 


Death of 


Henry IV. 


of France: 


diſcovered not any ſymptoms of alarm. The 
world, ſtruck with the mighty preparations of 
France, wondered at the ſerenity of Spain, 
when an event happened which proved how 


much human affairs are governed by cauſes 


beyond the reach of princes; which fruſtated 


the well laid deſigns of the great Henry, and 
ſupplied the want of vigilance and wiſdom in 
the councils of Philip. 


Ox the eve of the day fixed 5 the corona 
tioh of Mary de Medicis, Henry IV. was go- 
ing in his coach to the arſenal, to converſe, 
according to his cuſtom, with the duke of 
Sully, ſuperintendent of the finances, and 
grand- maſter of the artillery, when he receiv- 
ed two ſtabs with a knife, one of which pierced 
through the great canal which conveys the 
blood from the heart to the other parts of the 
body. The king fell down on the duke of 
Epernon, who was on one ſide of him, and in 
whoſe ear he was whiſpering when he receiv- 
ed the firſt wound. This parricide was com- 
mitted by Francis Ravaillac, a native and 
ſchoolmaſter of Angouleme, on the 14th day 


of May, 1610. The miniſters of France con- 


ceiving that this execrable deed might have 
been the effect of ſome ſecret conſpiracy, put 


Ra- 


on_—_ 
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Ravaillac to the torture, not only as a puniſh- B O OR 
ment due to his crime, but as a means of diſ- 3 
covering his abettors and accomplices. But 60. 
that miſerable fanatic had no accomplices; 

and his only abettors were the prieſts of the 

catholic ſuperſtition, whoſe writings and diſ- 

courſes had fully perſuaded him, that by mur- 

dering the protector of the proteſtants, and 

the enemy of the pope, he would fave his own - 

ſoul from perdition, and obtain, as a reward, 


eternal life, 


Tux tragical end of Henry filled one half gfes of 

of Europe with exultation, and the other with ee 4 

horror. The houſe of Auſtria rejoiced at the 

deſtruction of a formidable enemy; and the 

votaries of that religion which they patroniz- 

ed, applauded the pious zeal of Ravaillac, 

which they compared to whatever is moſt he- 

roic in the lives or deaths of ſaints, martyrs, 

and confeſſors. But a general conſternation 

ſeized not only the Hugonots of France, but 

every ſtate profeſſing the reformed religion. 

The whole proteſtant world deplored the un- 

timely fate of the patron of religious tolera- 

tion: and nations differing in matters of 

religion, united in bewailing the loſs of the il- 

luſtrious guardian of the liberties of Europe. | 

They indulged the melancholy recollection of 7 
his 
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his amiable and heroic virtues ; his compaſſion; 


to which, on different occaſions, he had ſacri- 


crificed his ambition; the boldneſs and vigour 
of his genius, which, diſdaining the windings of 
ſubtlety and refinement, purſued the paths that 
led directly to ſucceſs; his courage, which never 
forſook him in the moſt depreſſing circum- 
ſtances ; his bravery in the field, which by a 
powerful contagion inſpired throughout his 
whole army irreſiſtible intrepidity ; his patience 
under hardſhips, and affability in every fortune, 
which ſo gained on the hearts of his ſoldiers, 
that they ſerved him not only with the loyalty 
of ſubjects, but the affection of friends. But the 
celebrated Benjamin, duke of Rohan, not con- 
tented with mingling his own with the groans 
of nations, found a melancholy ſatisfaction in 


5 pouring forth the ſentiments of his heart in a 


pathetic compoſition, and tranſmitting to poſte- 
rity a memorial of his deyotion to his beloved 
ſovereign. This elegy, written in a ſtrain 
of paſſion which nothing could have inſpired 
but the deepeſt ſorrow, is a lively picture of 


the grief and conſternation which followed 


the death of Henry, and exhibits a conſpicuous 


proof of that aſcendant which he had e . 


over the greateſt minds ®, 
AFTER” 


* I deplore, ſays Rohan, among other expreſſions 


of extreme and vehement grief, I deplore in the loſs 


of 


\ 
_- "= 
_ 8 
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ArTzx the death of Henry, his friends and B O OK 


allies had reaſon to apprehend that the vin- 5 
dictive . 


of our invineible king, that of France, and from the bot- 
tom of my foul grieve at the manner of his death. Our own 
experience will ſoon inform us how fit a ſubject he is for our 
tears: the people are alarmed and filled with melancholy 
preſages of future calamities ; the towns are guarded as if 
they expected a ſiege; the nobility ſeek their ſafety amongſt 
the moſt eminent of their own order, whoſe factions rather 
threaten them with danger, than conſole them with any 
hopes of ſafety. Together with the loſs of his perſon, I 
bewail that of his courteſy and affability, his ſweet and oblig- 
ing converſation, the honour he did me, the admittance he 
deigned to grant me even to his moſt private receſſes, oblige 
me not only to mourn for him, but even not to love myſelf in 
thoſe places where the ſight of my good prince once afforded 
me ſuch infinite happineſs. I regret the difappointment of 
the moſt noble and heroic enterprize that was ever yet con- 
ceived. It is not credible that a military force of thirty 
thouſand foot, ſix thouſand horſe, a train of artillery of fixty 
guns, and ammunition for ſixty thouſand round of ſhot, be- 
ſides the army then in Dauphiny, ſhould be deſtined for the 
fiege of Juliers, which was ſince undertakenwith eight thou- 
ſand foot, and one thouſand horſe. Have I not good reaſon 
to lament the loſs of ſuch an opportunity of proving my 
courage, zeal, and fidelity to my king? One puſh of a pike 
given in his preſence, would have been a greater ſatisfaction 
to me, than I ſhould have now in obtaining a victory. 
Much more ſhould I have valued the leaſt praiſe in that art 
of which he was the greateſt maſter of his time, than the ap- 
probation and applauſe of all other captains now alive. I 
grieve at the manner of his deplorable death: a prince eom- 
poſed of ſweetneſs and clemency; who never condemned an 
innocent perſon to death; whoſe victories were never ſtain- 
ed with blood; who having once reclaimed his enemies to 
Vo. Il, "os their 
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dictive paſſions of the houſe of Auſtria would 
be heightened and inflamed by the. hope of 
gratification, The Italian ſtates eſpecially, 


over- awed by the power of Philip in Naples 


and in Lombardy, trembled leſt the Spaniſh 
arms ſhould over-run all Italy. But Charles 
Emanuel, duke of Savoy, whoſe noble mind 
was inſpired with the pride rather than the 
deſpondency of grief, endeavoured to rally the 


broken forces of the league, and to unite 


them once more into a compact and formid- 


able body. 


Tux houſe of Savoy, one of the moſt il- 
luſtrious in Europe on account of its antiqui- 
ty, is more nobly diſtinguiſhed for wiſdom of 
policy, and valour of arms. Environed by the 
dominions of the empire, France and 8 pain, 
the . of Savoy are under a conſtant ne- 

ceſſity 
their duty; -cheriſhcd them as friends, and loaded them with 
favours. Who that ever lived under this moſt auguſt prince, 
as I have done, can take pleaſure in theſe preſent times ? 
Iwill therefore divide my life into two parts,and call that 
part of it I have already paſſed, happy, ſince it was employed 
in the ſervice of Henry the Great; and that which is yet 
to come, anfortunute, and ſpend it in lamentations, tears, 


ſighs, and complaints: and out of the honour which Lowe 
to his memory, I will devote the remainder of my days (the 


kingdom of God being preſerved entire) to the ſervice of 


France, becauſe it was his kingdom ; to the king, becauſe 
he is his ſon; and to the queen, becauſe ſhe was once his 


dear companion and ſpouſe. 
| Sir 


_ 
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ceſſity of watching the balance of power a- 
mong their ambitious neighbours, and of pe- 
netrating early into their deſigns, that, by af- 
fording timely ſupport to the weaker againſt 


Providence has placed this family in a ſitua- 
tion in which it is neceſſary to guard againſt 
the encroachments of ſuperior power; the na- 
ture of their country, bold, abrupt, and ſu- 
blime, inſpires that confidence which is ne- 
ceſſary effectually to reſiſt them. The faſt. 
neſſes and narrow defiles of the Alps, together 
with a hardy race of men inhabiting a moun- 


complexion of the times demonſtrates its expe- 
dience. Thus natural have conſpired with moral 
cauſes to form that illuſtrious character which 


CHARLES EMANUEL did not diſgrace, but, 
on the contrary, added luſtre to the dignity of 


| 2 Sir Francis Cottington, in a letter to the lord treaſurer | 
„ | Saliſbury, dated at Madrid the 16th of May, 1610, ſays, 
The conſtable, in name of his king, this day viſited 
. ®B the French ambaſſador, with whom I have alſo been, 
e X fince the arrival of the French king's death, and I do 
f XX aſſure your lordſhip, that though the cauſe be ſtrange and 
ſe great, in my poor judgment he diſcovers more paſſion than 


m7 2» | becomes a wiſe man; his tears and exclamations are more 
than can be imagined.“ | 
Z C2 his 


the ſtronger party, they may be enabled to 
preſerve their own independence. And, if 


tainous and ſnowy region, encourage the dukes 
of Savoy boldly to enter on war, whenever the 


the race of Savoy has juſtly obtained in the world. 
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Book his birth. Nature, which had formed this 


15610. 


prince of a weakly conſtitution of body, 
adorned his ſoul with a ſplendid variety of ta- 


lents and virtues; and theſe the parental care 


of Philibert, renowned for his victory over 
the French at St. Quintin, exalted and matur- 
ed by a learned and liberal education. The 
writings of antiquity, ſo full of heroic actions 
and rapid conqueſts, nouriſhed the natural ar- 
dour of his mind, and inſpired an emulation 
of the ancient heroes of Italy. Together with 
that intrepidity of ſpirit which delights in pur- 


fuing great deſigns, he poſſeſſed in an eminent 


degree thoſe qualities which are requiſite in 
order to carry them into execution; political 
conduct, and military proweſs. His courage 


was not of that calm and equal kind which is 


connected with firmneſs of nerves, and which 
characteriſes the warriors of the North. But, 
being derived from that vigour of imagination, 
and fenſibility of frame peculiar to ſouthern 


climates, it was ardent and impetuous. His 


genius alſo, like that of the warmer climates, 
was fertile even to exceſs, and prone to ſubtlety 
aha refinement. From a temper fo ſanguine, 
and an imagination fo luxuriant, he derived 
an elaſticity of ſpirit that roſe under misfor- 
tunes, whence, though fometimes defeated, 
and often diſappointed, he was never diſ- 
couraged. His reſources were endleſs : for 


there 
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there could not be a conjuncture in which the Book 
ſuperiority of his genius could not find ſome 
favourable opportunity of practiſing on the 


paſſions, and managing the hopes, and fears, 
and follies of men. So various were his ſtra- 


tagems of policy and of war, that the moſt 
penetrating of his cotemporaries profeſſed 
themſelves unable to form any probable 
conjecture concerning his deſigns. Something, 
however, of the vaſt and unbounded charac- 


1610. 


teriſed his conduct, the ardour of his inven- 
= tive genius, engaging him not unfrequently in 
projects beyond his utmoſt power to accom- 


pliſh. Nor were the powers of his capacious 
mind wholly abſorbed in ſchemes of ambition. 
Whatever was elegant or great touched his 
ſoul, and he was prone to the pleaſures of ſo- 
ciety and love. He was a friend to men of 
letters, a patron of all the arts, an enthuſiaſtic 
X admirer and bountiful rewarder of merit of 
7 | every kind. And the greatneſs of his mind 
was fo happily tempered with benignity and 
grace, that the engaging affability of his 
noble deportment alleviated in the breaſts 
of his ſubjects the hardſhips which they ſuf- 
fered through his reſtleſs ambition. On the 
whole, it is difficult to conceive that qualities 
ſo oppoſite ſhould co-exiſt in the ſame perſon : 
ſo great boldneſs with ſuch deep deſign; ſuch 
loftineſs of ſpirit, with fuch ſyeernefs of de- 
& 2 neanour; 


2 


Charles E- 
manuel en- 
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meanour 8 ſuch ardour of mind with ſo much 
ſubtlety, and ſuch profound diflimulation #, 


Tuts prince, who had opened his mind to 
the greateſt deſigns, and whoſe natural ambi- 


tion had been encouraged and fortified by 
confidence in Henry, did not abandon them 


after he was deprived by death of ſo great 
an ally. His penetrating eye had diſcovered the 
languid ſtate of the Spaniſh monarchy, and he 
entertained a contempt for the counſels by 
which it was now governed T. He did not, 


therefore, yet deſpair of being able to extend his 
dominion over that fair territory which had 


awaked his ambition. Should he be able to 
reunite the ſcattered forces of the league, ſuc- 
ceſs would be certain: even if France ſhould 
remain neutral, he hoped to maintain. a con- 
teſt with the Catholic king, both with glory 
and with advantage. He therefore endea- 
voured to revive a powerful combination 


In this ſingular character there is not a trait ynſupport- 
ed by the teſtimony of cotemporary hiſtorians, who all of 
them mention this prince with an admiration which could 
not have been excited but by the molt amazing talents; 
See Bellum Sabaudicum, &c. Alfonſo Loſchi ; Batiſtia 
Nan; Siri Memoire recondite ; Le Mercure Francois, 
Hiſtoire de la Regence de Marie de Medicis, &c. &c. 

+ Batt. Nani, lib. i. Siri Memorie recondite, tom. iii. 


p. 242. 


againſt 
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againſt the houſe of Auſtria, whoſe power he 
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repreſented as exceſſive and dangerous. He 


attempted to eſtabliſh an alliance with France, 
by obtaining from the new regency a confirm- 
ation of the promiſe that had been made by 
Henry of giving his eldeſt daughter in mar- 
riage to the prince of Piedmont. But, after 
the death of the French monarch, all the max- 


ims of his policy were ſubverted, and the 


ſchemes he had projected abandoned. The 


parliament of Paris, intimidated by the me- 
naces of the duke of Epernon, who command- 


ed the regiment of guards, committed an in- 
voluntary act of uſurpation ®, by declaring 
Mary de Medicis ſole regent of France during 
the minority of her ſon, an infant in the ninth 
year of his age. This queen, uniting in her 
character the refinement of an Italian with the 
feebleneſs of a woman, and the ſuperſtition 
of a good catholic, was governed by maxims 
directly contrary to thoſe which had been 
2dopted by the manly and liberal genius of 
Henry. She ſought to eſtabliſh her au- 
thority, by exciting jealouſies among thoſe 
who wiſhed to ſubvert it ; and armed her ene- 
mies again{t herſelf by conceſſions intended to 
conciliate their favour. She had obtained the 


* The right of electing a regent had hitherto belong- 
ed to the general eſtates of the kingdom. 
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B 0 0 K regency without oppoſition, but not without 


— C———_—YI 
1610, 


envy. 


The princes of the blood, highly of- 

fended at the advancement of a ſtranger, 
though a queen of France, to a dignity to 
which they themſelves made pretenſions, re- 
tired from court, and were followed by their 
numerous adherents. It was the policy of 
Mary to raiſe up, in oppoſition to her domeſtic 
enemies, a faction among the reſt of the nobility, 


and to acquire friends by a profuſion of pen- 


ſions, offices, and governments. The treaſures 
which the late king had amaſſed in order to 
overawe his enemies, ſne employed in ſoothing 
reſentment, and allaying diſcontent. All the 
aſſiduitics, and intreaties, and remonſtrances 
of Charles Emanuel, to a princeſs whoſe con- 
duct was directed by theſe principles, were 
fruitleſs. Far from joining a confederacy a- 
gainſt the houſe of Auſtria, ſhe hearkened with 
pleaſure to a propoſal, that had been rejected 
by the late King, of a double marriage be- 
tween the dauphin of France and the eldeſt 
infanta, and of the prince of Spain with Eliza- 
beth, the eldeſt daughter of France. This 
project was firſt ſuggeſted to the court of Ma- 
drid by the pope, who believed that, by means 
of theſe intermarriages, the houſe of Auſtria 


would acquire ſuch an influence in the councils 


of France, as weuld in the end exterminate 
that 


1 
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other efforts. 


IMMEDIATELY after the death of Henry, the 
court of Madrid having firſt diſcharged the du- 
ties of decorum by going into mourning, and 
by the ſtrongeſt profeſſions of condolence , 
renewed to the regent-queen the propoſition of 
that double alliance which had met with her 
fondeſt approbation, before that tragical event 
which led to the power with which ſhe was now 
inveſted. That event did not produce any 
change in the inclinations of Mary towards an 
union with Spain; on the contrary, if that 
union appeared formerly deſirable, it now ſeemed 


neceſſary, in order to ſupport her authority, in 


ſo much danger of being overturned by the 
turbulence of faction. 


* Sir Francis Cottington writes to the lord- treaſurer 
Saliſbury, that the king of Spain and all his children, with 
the grandees abiding in his court, on hearing the tidings of 
the unfortunate death of the French king, put on mourn- 
ing apparel. But notwithſtanding thoſe outward ſhews of 
ſorrow, he aſſures his lordſhip that theſe tidings were in 
general received by the Spaniards with the moſt immodeſt 
and immoderate joy that is poſſible to be. conceived, 


This exceſſive and indecent joy, he ſays, appeared chiefly 


among the common people. The king ordered the co- 
medians to leave Madrid.“ The religious men in their 
pulpits, ſays Cottington, gave praiſe unto Hod, and the 
ordinary ſort of courtiers diſcourſe of it as « miraculous 
blefling to the king and ſtate; and in all kinds of people 
there is this kind of apprehenſion: yet I am told that his 
n Nimfelf was for ſome hours very much troubled.” 

Ix 
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IN the month of April, 1611, the king of 
Spain and the queen-regent of France formally 
expreſſed their conſent to the intermarriages of 
their ſons and daughters by their reſpective am- 
baſſadors. On this occaſion they alſo entered 
into a defenſive league, engaging to give each 
other mutual aid, in caſe of either inteſtine com- 
motions or foreign invaſion. The Spaniards 
endeavoured to 1mprove and conſolidate this 
union, by engaging the French in a league of- 
fenſive as well as defenſive; but to this the 


- queen, whoſe utmoſt ambition was to maintain, 


not to extend her power, refuſed, in poſitive | 
terms, to conſent *. 


Tuus not only was the 18015 of Auſtria 
delivered from the attacks of that confederacy 
which had been formed againſt her, but ſhe 
acquired an acceſſion of ſtrength by an aſcend- 
ant in the counſels of that kingdom which fo 
lately appeared her moſt formidable enemy. 
In vain did Charles Emanuel, ſeconded by the 


importunities of the pope +, folicit the Vene- 


tians to join in an offenſive and defenſive 
league againſt the ambitious Spaniards. The 
conduct of France determined that of 
Venice. The ſenate having learned the de- 
ſigns of Mary de Medicis, replied to the duke 
of Savoy, that it was indeed the intereſt of 


Siri M. recond. tom. ii. p. 5 24. M. de la Regence 
de Marie de Medicis. Eiſtoire des Dernicres Troubles en 


France. Malingre. + Winwood's Memolks, vol. iii. 
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all the ſovereign powers of Italy to maintain a Book 
good correſpondence among themſeves, and to : 
provide for the common ſafety ; but it was to 1 
be feared, they added, that fuch a league as had 
been propoled by his highneſs would ſerve only 
to excite the jealouſy of Spain, a nation which, 
of all others, had the ſtrongeſt motives to 
cultivate peace with all her neighbours. To his 
: holineſs, whom they ſuſpected of a verſatility of 
character, which might ſoon lead him to relapſe 
into the views of that court, againſt which he 
now declaimed, they anſwered, that they could 
not be perſuaded that his apprehenſions con- - 
cCeerning the views of Spain were well founded. 
But Charles Emanuel, not diſcouraged by the 
| defection of both France and Venice, purſued a 
thouſand ſchemes, and extended his intrigues 
all over Europe. He held a cloſe correſpond- 
ence with the diſcontented lords in France. 
He inflamed the jealouſy and the reſentment 
of the proteſtant princes of Germany. He 
propoſed to king James a marriage of the 
prince of Wales with the princeſs of Savoy, 
and of the prince of Piedmont with a daughter 
of England. The myſterious character of 
Charles, in the opinion of ſome writers, ren- 
ders it doubtful whether he believed he ſhould, 
or deſired he might, ſucceed in this project; 
and whether it was not his only obje&, by ex- 
citing a jealouſy among the great catholic 
powers, of his connection with a proteſtant 
prince, to diſſolve the treaty of the double 
alliance 
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alliance between France and Spain, and to 
obtain the eldeſt daughter of one of theſe 
crowns in marriage to the prince of Pied- 
mont ®, Whatever were his views, they were 
fruſtrated by the mean vanity of the Engliſh 
monarch, who concealed not from the world 
his opinion that any alliance, below that of a 
great king, was entirely unworthy of the heir 
apparent to the crown of England, 


* The conjectures of theſe writers, which mark ſo 
ſtrongly the general opinion that was entertained of the 


duke of Savoy, appear rather refined. I find in Chamber- 


layne's Letters, among Dr. Birch's Collection in the Britiſh 
Muſeum, that the duke, on this occaſion, ſhewed every 
mark of ſincerity and earneſtneſs. To the Engliſh am- 
baſſador at Turin, he was highly munificent. He conſult- 
ed the temper of the Engliſh monarch, by ſending, as his 
ambaſſador to the court of London, a perſon who conceal. 
ed the moſt profound penetration under the maſk of diſſi pa- 
tion, mirth, and pleaſantry. * Fabritio, ſays Chamber- 
layne, in his Letters, anno 1612, ſpends his time merrily 
with the king, and is never from him.“ The Savoyard 
ambaſſador, ſays he again, gives himſelf buono tempo, 
eee that the match grows cold, and frequents 
good company.“ King James, as it is well known, had a 
paſſion for hunting, and delighted in a collection of wild 
beaſts. The duke of Savoy, who knew this, as a mark of 
attention to his majeſty, ſent him a preſent of an ounce 
and a leopard. The animals were fetched from London 
to Theobald's, where the king reſided. The leopard had 


almoit committed an unpardonable fault, for he fixed 


on a red deer's calf, nurſed up at Theobald's by a woman 
entertained for the purpoſe, and much ado there was to 
ſave the poor ſuckling. Theſe circumſtances, however 
trifing, are proofs that the duke of Savoy had ſtudied the 
diipofizon of JOE thathe wiſhed to gain his affections, 

Ig 
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In the mean time, the | Spaniſh troops that B 00 K. 
were on foot in the Milaneſe, thoſe of Savoy 
in Piedmont, and the French army, under Leſ- 
diguieres, in Dauphiny, were ſubjects of va- 
tious jealouſies and apprehenſions. The Spa- 
niards ſeemed ready to pour into Piedmont, 
and the Savoyards threateded an incurſion into 
Milan; while an army, commanded by pro- 
teſtant general, excited an uneaſineſs in the 
| queen-regent herſelf, as well as other catholic 
x5 princes. 


1611. g 


E | In this ſituation of affairs, the pope inter- 
1 ceded with Mary de Medicis to diſband the 
4 troops in Dauphiny, and importuned the king 
of Spain and the duke of Savoy to diſmiſs 
XZ thoſe troops which were a ſource of ſo much 
| anxiety and dread to France as well as to Italy. 
The influence of his holineſs eaſily prevailed 
on the queen to diſband an army, commanded 
by a general in whoſe fidelity ſhe did not re- 
poſe entire confidence, but did not operate ſo 
quickly on the minds of Philip and Charles 
Emanuel. The former inſiſted that the duke 
of Savoy ſhould lay down his arms firſt, and 
make ſatis ſaction for his engagement with the 
late king of France. The latter alledged, on 
the contrary, that the weaker party ought to 
ſtand upon his guard when he ſeemed to be 
threatened by a more powerful neighbour “*. 


* Siri Memorie recondite, tom, ii. p. 335+ 


Tu 
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noox Tux ſatisfaction which Philip demanded of 
dhe duke of Savoy was, that he ſhould aſk 

26. pardon for his ſecret treaty with France to the 
prejudice of the crown of Spain; and that he 
ſhould ſend one of his ſons to Madrid, to re- 
main there as a pledge of his father's fidelity. 


Os CHARLES' EMANUEL, deſerted by all the 


99; ot world, was under a neceffity of complying with 
| prot theſe mortifying conditions. Prince Philibert, 
Spain. of Savoy, ſet out from Turin to Madrid on 
horſeback; and, while he purſued this long 
and tedious journey, he had a foretaſte of thoſe 
ſevere mortifications which he was to experi- 
ence after it ſhould be accompliſhed ; for he 
received not, in any of the Spaniſh towns 
through which he paſſed, the leaſt mark of 
attention or reſpect from the king his uncle. 
Philip, however, received his nephew, at the 
firſt interview, with a decent civility : not a 
word, indeed, was ſaid of the duke, but the 
kindeſt enquiries were made concerning the 
princes and princeſſes of Savoy. But the ſe- 
cond audience was not ſo agreeable to this 
ſtranger: he was now to make ſatisfaction to 
the king of Spain in name of the duke of 
Savoy. The prince, accordingly, had framed 
an addreſs to his Catholic majeſty, ſufficient, 
as he imagined, to ſatisfy the pride of Spain 
on the one hand, but on the other, ſuch as 
was not unworthy the independent dignity of 
the 
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with a noble grace, and with all thoſe demon- 
ſtrations of reſpe& which can have place in an 
intercourſe between ſovereign princes. With 
this appearance of his nephew, the mild temper 
of the king was inclined to be contented ; but 
in the air and manner of Philibert, as well as 
in the ſentiments he expreſſed, there appeared 
to the Spaniſh miniſters ſomething not ſuffi- 
ciently humble and ſubmiſſive; wherefore 
they drew up a new form of ſubmiſſion, breath- 


ing the ſupplications of a ſubject proſtrate be- 


fore his offended ſovereign. The prince, yield- 
ing to neceſſity, rehearſed theſe haughty dic- 
tates with indignant relu Ctance. 12 


? . 


Phil now ordered his dope d to withdraw 
from the Milaneſe; but Charles Emanuel, pro- 


voked even to madneſs at the indignities with 


which the court of Madrid had inſulted him 
in the perſon of his ſon, refuſed to diſband his 


army in Piedmont. He threatened to diſavow 


the ſubmiſſion that had been made in his name 
to the king of Spain, againſt whom he de- 
claimed with indignation and rage; and, by 
various movements, indicated an intention of 
revenging his cauſe either on that monarch, 
or his new ally, the queen-regent of France. 


Theſe confederates he attempted by various 


arts to divide; but all his efforts were fruit 
leſs; and the united authority of the pope, 
Philip 


3! 
che duke his father. This addreſs he delivered » o ox 
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en Philip III. and Mare de Medicis, compelled 
eee T 


Tux ſtorm that threatened the houſe of 
Auſtria being thus finally diſpelled by its 
authority rather than power, Spain, purſu- 
ing the ſame pacific ſyſtem, ſtudied to main- 
tain her dignity by the arts of policy, not the 

1 terrors of war. In the month of Auguſt, 

berween 1612, the duke of Paſtrana was ſent to Paris, 

> « 7 ou toconclude and confirm a matrimonial contract 

* * between Elizabeth of France and the prince 

of Spain; and, about the ſame time the duke 
of Mayne arrived in Madrid, in order to 
ſettle and ratify a treaty of marriage between 
young Lewis and the infanta Anne. The two cé17 
princeſſes renounced every right of ſucceſſion 
to any of the ſtates of their native kingdoms ; 
and their dowries were equal, being each five 
hundred thouſand crowns. But theſe contracts 
were not performed till an interval had 9 


of more than three years f. 


. CortmyoRary writers relate, with a minute 
circumſtantiality, the feſtivity and magnifi- 
cence that was diſplayed by the courts of 
* Hiſtory of the Reign of Lewis XIII. by Lent. 


vol. i. anno 1611. | 
+ Hiſtoire de Louis XIII. 7 TEL la Regence de 5 


Reine Marie de Medicis. ene 5h 


France 
1 
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| France and Spain on occaſion of theſe inter- 
| marriages, and deſcribe, with equal exactneſs, 
| the ceremonies that conſtituted and accompa- 
nied them. They obſerve, with a ſort of fa. 
NB tisfaction, that the year 1612, in which the parties 
M were mutually betrothed, was juſtly ſtyled the 
year of magnificence. For this year, alſo, 
Matthias II. being raiſed to the imperial 
throne in the ſtead of his deceaſed brother, 
Rhodolphus, all Germany, as well as France 
and Spain, reſounded with the voice of glad- 


ympathiſe with the great, and ſo ſincere is 
heir joy at their proſperity! This diſpoſition 
ſufficiently accounts for thoſe copious details of 
find in the journaliſts of thoſe times; but 
ould not apologize for a recital of them in a 
arrative addreſſed to another age. Such par- 
iculars, however, as ſerve to paint characters 
nd manners, are intereſting at all times, and 
herefore ought not to be wholly omitted. 


he court of Madrid, before his return to Paris, 


E * Hiſt. du Regne de Louis XIII. et de principaux Eve- 
k-mens arrivez pendant ce Regne dans tous les Pais du 
Monde. Hiſtoria de Don Felippe V. per Don Goncalo de 
| eſpedes, libro i. capitulo 2. Memoires de la Regence 
& Marie de Medicis. Mercure Frangois, 1512. 


Vor. II. D he 


eſs and exultation *®. So naturally do men 


ecdotes, circumſtances, and facts, which we 


Wurx the duke of Mayenne took leave of 
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he entreated the infanta to honour him with 
ſome commiſſion to the king his maſter. Tell 
him, ſaid the infanta, that I am very impatient 
to ſee him.” This anſwer of the princeſs over- 
whelmed her governeſs, the counteſs of Altamira, 


with ſhame and confuſion. Ah, madam, cried 


this lady, what will the king of France think 
when the duke ſhall report to him that you 
have ſo great a paſſion for marriage?“ * You 
have . taught me, replied the infanta, with 
great livelineſs, that one muſt always ſpeak 
the truth.” After this frank declaration on 
the part of Anne, Lewis could do no leſs in 


return than expreſs, in like manner, an impa- 


tience to ſee and to receive his bride. Accord- 
ingly, as ſoon as he was informed that the in- 


fanta had arrived in France *, he ſent a letter to 


her, by his favourite Luynes, fraught with ex- 


preſſions of reſpect and of love. The queen- 
regent alſo wrote an affectionate letter to her 
daughter-in-law. Anne replied to the young 
monarch's addreſs, in a manner that could not 
oſfend the delicacy of even the counteſs of Al- 
tamira. Having firſt expreſſed great ſatis- 


faction in the accounts ſhe had received of his 
majeſty's health, ſhe profeſſed a deſire of arriv- 
ing at a h where ſhe might have an < 


* 'This did not come to pals until the month of Novem- 
ber, 1615. 


portunity 
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portunity of ſerving the queen, her mother, 
and where ſhe would be free from the langour 
olf her preſent ſolitude *. 


Tux Arabian conquerors of Spain had in- 
troduced into that kingdom an hoſpitality, ge- 
| nerofity, and refinement, unknown before in 
| the Weſt. The court of Cordova was the 
| moſt elegant and polite in the world ; and thi- 
| ther generous ſpirits reſorted from all parts of 
Europe. Together with the mechanical, the 
& Saracens cultivated the liberal arts; and while 
an external magnificence appeared in their 
3 ; buildings, furniture, and drefs, their poetry and 
muſic, conſecrated to heroiſm and love, diſ- 
played an inward generoſity and elegance of 
mind ſtill more noble and affecting. Hence the 


ſentiment, which 1n the period under review 


* Hiſt. du Regne de Louis XIII, 
ce Sennor, 


uevas, que me ha dado de la ſalud de V. M.youengocon 
lla, et muy deſſeoſa de llegar donde pueda ſervir a my 
madre. Y anſi me doy mucha Prieſſa a caminar por la 


lios garde come deſſeo. Beza los manos a V. M. Anna.“: 
| + A very amuſing as well as philoſophical account of the 
auſes that formed this national character, is given by Mr. 
Richardſon, in his Diſſertation on the Languages, Litera- 
ure, and Manners of Eaſtern Nations, | 


D 2 were 


Spaniſh nation poſſeſſed a taſte for grandeur, 
a generolity of diſpoſition, and a delicacy of 


« Mucho me heholgado con Luynes con las buenas, 


ſoledud que me haze y bezara V. M. la mano a quien 
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only did they exhibit greater ſplendour in their 
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were unequalled, and which have not yet been 
exceeded in any other nation. Accordingly in 
that competition of courteſy and gallantry, 
which aroſe on occaſion of the intermarriages, 
the Spaniards far outſhone che French. Not 


equipages, proceſſions, and ſhews, but a more 
delicate taſte 'and a higher ſtyle appeared in 
their manners. The munificence of the grandees 
to the princeſs of Spain and the ladies of her 
court, to the young queen of France and her 
attendants, and alſo to the queen-regent, was 
unbounded. The French ambaſſador, in his 
way to Madrid, received a ſumptuous enter- | 
tainment at the manſion of the prime miniſter 
of Spain, This entertainment was ſo contrived 
that it appeared to have been given, not by 
the duke, but at the expence of the inhabi- 
tants of the town of Lerma, tranſported with 
Joy at the preſence of a ſtranger ſo honourably 
diſtinguiſhed. In Burgos, Segovia, Madrid, 
and other towns in Spain, in which the prince 
had occaſion to appear, the citizens celebrated 
his nuptials with fire-works, illuminations, 
triumphal arches, balls, maſquerades, muſical ' 
and dramatical performances, and other inge- 
nious diverſions “. 


* Mercure Francois, 1612. Hiſtoria de Don Felippe IV. 
por Don Goncalo de Ceſpedes, libro 1. capitulo 2. 


Ar 
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Spaniſh dominions any ſymptoms of declining 

ade or exhauſted wealth. The face of the 

hole empire was gay and magnificent. But 

| expenſive a diſplay of loyalty was not ap- 

toved by the duke of Offuna, viceroy of 
Caples, a man of wit, whim, and fancy, and 
In every reſpect himſelf the moſt extravagant 

Iron ſubject to the crown of Spain. The 

Jen of rank in Sicily “, with a ſtrange mix- 

re of obſequiouſneſs and vanity, preſented a 
Eticion to Oſſuna, humbly praying that they 
9 ght be permitted to ſolemnize the publica- 
In of the double martiages as well as the 
er ſubjects of the empire. They propoſed, 
the ſame time, to levy a tax upon them- 
7 0 ves for this purpoſe. The duke greatly ap- 
Kuded this deſign, which he encouraged, by 
4 Intributing himſelf to its execution with 
5 ual frankneſs and liberality; but after 
e money of the Sicilians was all put into 
e bank, the viceroy, in the plenitude 
his power, gave orders that not one ma- 
vecie ſhould be walted in idle pomp 
Kd ſhew; but that it ſhould be diftri- 
ted among certain poor virgins of honour- 
dle deſcent; adding withal, that in his 
pinion, the money would be better employed 


*The Titoladi. Vinwood's Mem. vol. iii. p. 377. 
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BOOK in the multiplication, than in the ſolemnization 
of marriages. The ſubſequent conduct of this 
ſingular perſon will recall this anecdote to the 
mind of the reader, and incline him perhaps, | 
to conjecture that this judicious diſpoſal of the | 
Sicilian treaſure did not originate either in a | 
diſapprobation of waſte, or in mere regard to 
the Sicilian damſels. ; 


The politi- TE Spaniards had now 1-iſure to breathe | 
cal ſchemes 1 . : 
of Span after the toils of war; and the authority of 
b che reg. the Spaniſh name being in 1. ne meaſure re- 
ict amb ſtored by the ſubmiſſion of the duke of Savoy, AH 
dae. and an advantageous connection with France, 1 
they endeavoured for the preſent“, to main- 
tain it by police, rather than extend it by a 
hazardous appeal to arms. But the ambitious 
ſpirit of Charles Emanuel, incapable of reſt, 
0 and impatient of diſgrace, ſoon obliged them 
to quit that ſhade of ancient authority and re- 
nown, under which they attempted to conceal 
the real ſtate of Spain, and to prove its ſtrength 

or its weakneſs in the field of battle. The 
duke ol Savoy being deſcended from the im- 
perial houte of the Paleologi, poſſeſſed ancient 
pretenſions to the ſovereignty of Mountferrat, 


„ 


7 


* There are writers who affirm that at this time the 

_ Spaniſh miniſters were ſo elated at the alliance with France, 
that they conſidered it as the ſure forerunner of the reduc- 
tion of the revolted provinces, : 
which 
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| which was alſo claimed and enjoyed by the fa- 
| mily of Gonzaga. In order to compole the 
differences which frequently aroſe from this 
conteſted claim, a marriage was concluded be- 


garet of Savoy; Charles Emanuel, in favour 
of this alliance, having reſigned to his daugh- 
ter and her children his right of ſucceſſion to 
the marquiſate in queſtion. Francis died in 
the month of December, 1612, leaving behind 
him an only child, a daughter, in the fourth 
year of her age. Ferdinand, Cardinal of Gon- 
l : | 'Zaga, brother to the late duke, was beyond all 
doubt, heir to the duchy of Mantua; but the 


fief-· male, deſcended upon his niece, the young 
princeſs Maria, In theſe circumſtances the 
duke of Savoy conceived the defign of reviv- 
ing his pretenſions to that ſtate, His right to 
the marquiſate he did not conſider as dimi- 
niſhed, but rather ſtrengthened by that of his 
grandchild; and the guardianſhip of this in- 
fant would give him an entire power over that 
inheritance, which he claimed in her name, as 
well as is own. And, that the cardinal might 
not derive any advantage over him, in the 
conteſt that was likely to enſue, by immediate 
ſucceſſion, he had recourſe to one of thoſe 
neee of which his genius was ſo ſingu- 


4 | larly 


tween Francis, duke of Mantua, and Mar- 


| ſovereignty of Mountferrat, which was not a a 


The duke 
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widow of the deceaſed duke of: Mantua, as 
well as all his other children, returned the 


fondneſs of his parental affections with a ten- 


derneſs and filial reverence that knew no 
bounds. This lady he eaſily perſuaded to de- 
clare that ſhe was pregnant; and, ſoon after, 


he Gn the prince Victor Amadeus to Man- 


tua, on pretence of conſoling his ſiſter, but in 
reality in order to conduct her to Turin, if 
that could be accompliſhed, or to Milan, or 
to Montferrat. It is not fit, ſaid the prince 


of Piedmont to the court of Mantua, that a 


mournful widow ſhould paſs her days in a place 
where every thing around her renews her grief, 
by recalling to her imagination the object of 
her ſorrow ; nor is it decent that ſhe ſhould 
remain longer under the eye of a perſon jealous 
of the ſucceſſion to Mantua. And witherſoever 
my ſiſter goes, continued the prince, thither it 
is reaſonable that the young princeſs ſhould 
accompany her. Nature herſelf recommends 


children to the care of their parents: and 
what nature unites by the deareſt bands of 


affection, it would be impicty to ſeparate.” 
Bur the cardinal, well knowing the end of this 
diſcourſe, replied, that it would be improper 
to remove the ducheſs from Mantua, while ſhe 
carried in her womb the important pledge of 


the happineſs of the Mantuan ſtate. © Tf the 


ſight, 


d 
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light, ſaid he, of my deceaſed brother's palace B OO x- 


be afflicting to his widow, others are not want- —. 
ing, whither ſhe may retire with ſafety, and 18. 


| where ſhe may live with comfort. 


In the mean time Charles Emanuel, the bet- 
ter to effect his deſigns, endeavours to engage 
in his cauſe the influence and authority of the 
crown of Spain. The Spaniſh governor of 
Milan at this time was John Mendoza, marquis 
of Inoioſa, who had formerly ſignalized his va- 
lour in the military ſervice of the duke of Sa- 
voy, and who had been rewarded with the 
marquiſate of St. German. By this ſubſtantial _ 
mark of favour, and perhaps not leſs by thoſe 
honours and aſſiduities with which he cultivat- 
ed the friendſhip of Mendoza, Charles Ema- 
nuel had acquired an aſcendant over his mind 
that ſeemed almoſt the effect of ſuperior and 

inviſible power. This man he perſuaded to 
ſend the prince of Aſcoli, accompanied by a 
numerous retinue, to Mantua, to demand the 

| perſons of the ducheſs and her daughter in the 
name of the king of Spain; not duubting that, 
it chey ſhould once be brought to Milan, he 
E would afterwards be able to find means of con- 
duCting them to Turin. But the cardinal re- 
fuſed to let the princeſſes go; a reſolution in 
wich he was confirmed and ſupported by the 
emperor, 
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10 O k emperor, the queen-regent of France, and the 


V. 
— — 


1673. 


republic of Venice . At length, after an in- 
terval of three months, the ducheſs Margaret, 
having declared that ſhe was not pregnant, 
was allowed to return to her father's houſe; 
but all her tears could not obtain permiſſion to 
take along with her, her infant daughter. Fer- 
dinand having aſſumed the title and power of 
the duke of Mantua, ſent the biſhop of Dioce- 
ſarea to Milan to apologiſe for his diſobedi- 
ence to the orders of Spain, from a regard to 
the decree of the emperor, who had adjudged 
to him the tutelage of his niece; farther en- 
Joining the prelate to paſs on to Vercelli, to 
conſole Margaret, who lived there, and at the 
ſame time to inſinuate a propoſal of a mar- 
riage between that princeſs and the cardinal 
duke, as the only means of quenching the 
flames of diſcord, and uniting the houſes of 
Savoy and Gonzaga both by blood and af. 


tection, | 


Tux biſhop diſcharging his: truſt with fi- 
delity and zeal, preſſed the duke of Savoy to 
conſent to an accommodation of differences. 


The duke diſcovered a readineſs to converſe on 


that ſubject, which inclined the Mantuan en- 


* Bat, Nani, lib. i. 1613. Siri Mem. recond. tom. iii. 


Winwood's Memoirs, vol, ili, 


voy 


* 
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voy at firſt to conclude that his embaſſy would B 09k 
not be fruitleſs. But Charles, ſtill riſing in 
his demands, in proportion to the importunity | 
of the biſhop, had nothing elſe in view than, 
by amuſing this eccleſiaſtic with frequent con- 
ferences, to gain time for ripening a project as 
bold as any that had ever been conceived by 
any politician or hero. Before his eyes there 
lay the ſtate of Monferrat, to which he had 
ancient pretenſions, and which interſected and 
broke the ſtrength of Piedmont, on one ſide 
extending itſelf even to the Alps, and on an- 
other ſtretching well nigh to Turin. This 
ſtate, defended only by the lamentations and 
complaints of its preſent poſſeſſor, lay naked 
and expoſed to the ſudden attack of any hoſtile 
invader. The princes of Italy, enervated by 
luxury, would not eaſily be awaked from that 
profound ſleep into which they had been lulled 
by long habits of indolence, ſubordination, and 
peace. The emperor, on that ſide of the 
Alps, ſcarcely poſſeſſed the ſnadow of power. 
The kingdom of France was torn in pieces by 
inteſtine diſcord; and the power of Spain, 
though formidable, was diſtant. The Mila- 
neſe, lately diſarmed, was deſtitute of military 
ſtores and proviſions; and, what was a great 
encouragement to Charles Emanuel, it was go- 
verned 


1613. 


27 
£ 
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B OO Ek verned by his confident Mendoza, whoſe 
Y- mind he might regulate with his ufual ad- 
dreſs; or, if he ſhould prove unmanageable, 
which poſſeſſed not thoſe maſterly powers 
which are requiſite, to act a ſucceſsful part in 
new and difficult ſituations. The deliberative 
genius of Spain would not act with an unuſual 
celerity on an occaſion, when a fear of draw- 
ing the French into Italy, would naturally re- 1 
commend cautious circumſpection: or, if the EO 
perſonal hatred of the duke of Lerma ſhould 3 
prevail in the breaſt of that favourite, over 
reaſons of ſtate, before the hands of Inoioſa 
could be ſtrengthened by a reinforement from 
Spain, the power of Savoy might be eſtabliſh- 
ed in Monferrat. Of all conſiderations, that 5 
which gave the duke of Savoy moſt uneaſineſs, 7 
was the vigilance of the Venetian ſenate, to whom = 
no revolution in their neighbourhood ever ap- 2 
pearcd an object of indifference. But he hop- 
ed, that however they might 1nterpoſe their 
counſels, they would not haſtily exchange the 
bleſſings of peace for the calamities of war. 
On the whole, while diſtant ſtates were igno- 
rant of his ſchemes, and before the princes of 
Italy, involved in clouds of mutual jealouſy, 
diflidence, and doubt, would unite either in 
power or deſign to oppoſe him, he reſolved to 
8 carry 
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carry into Montferrat the thunder of his arms, Book 


and to anticipate reſiſtance by deciſive con- 
quelt and firm poſſeſſion, 1613. 
Havins ſecretly aſſembled his troops, while The duke 
the biſhop of Dioceſaria yet waited for a de- or TOO 
Montfer- 


finitive anſwer to the propoſals he had made t 
for reconciliation and peace, Charles Emanuel 
iſſued forth from Vercelli in the ſilence of the 
night that followed the 22d day of April; 
and diſtributing his army in three diviſions, 
poured into Montferrat the terror and de- 
vaſtation of war. There was not any thing in 
that marquiſate capable of ſuſtaining his im- 
petuous force; Caſal, the capital, in which 
the duke Vincenzo had planted a ſtrong fort- 
reſs, only excepted. And this alſo would have 
quickly fallen into his hands, if Gonzaga, 
: duke of Nevers, who happened at that time 
VT to be in Italy, had not ſuddenly thrown himſelf 
YF : into it, with a ſmall force which he haſtily 
3 raiſed on the coaſt of Genoa. By garrifoning 
: and fortifying ſuch of the towns he had taken, 
T as were moſt important for their ſituation and 
E ſtrength, he formed a chain of poſts which 
opened a communication between thoſe rich 
and fertile countries that are extended along 
the courſes of the Tanarus and the Po: and 
in 
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BOOK 
V. 


1613. 


The duke 
of Savoy 
endeavours 
to ſecure 
his con- 


queſts. 
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in theſe he hoped to maintain his army by 
contributions and plunder “. 


IT was now the duke of Savoy's object to 
ſecure his conqueſts, and for this purpoſe he 
endeavoured either to appeaſe thoſe powers 


whom he well knew the violence of his con- 


duct had offended, by ſubmiſſive profeſſions 
of reſpect, and inſidious conceſſions; or 
to divert their attacks from himſelf, by 
making them objects of jealouſy to one an- 


other. The queen-regent of France, being 


informed of the irruption of the Savoyards 


into Montferrat, was not untouched by the 


ſituation of her nephew the duke of Mantua. 


In the firſt fervour of paſſion ſhe declared her 


reſolution to ſupport the houſe of Gonzaga, 
both with her influence and arms. According- 
ly ſhe immediately ſent the ducheſs of Nevers 
to Grenoble, to engage the mareſchal Leſdi- 
guieres, who commanded the troops on the 


confines of Savoy, ſpeedily to march with a 
powerful army to check the progreſs of that 


prince in Montferrat, and to chaſtiſe his pre- 
ſumption. But Charles Emanuel wrote a let- 
ter full of reſpect to the queen, and, in order 


* Mercure Frangois, 1613. Bat. Nan. Hiſt, lib. i. . | 
Hitt. du Regne de Louis XIII. 


to 
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tion, and to reſign into her hands, in the mean 
time, the places he had taken in Montferrat, 
as a pledge of his deference to her authority 
and her juſtice. At the ſame time he inſtruct- 
ed his partizans at the court of Paris, where 


will of the favourites, the mareſchal and 
lady mareſchal D'Ancre, to repreſent to the 
queen the impolicy of truſting a great army 
in the hands of a Proteſtant general; and 
the imprudence of rouſing the jealouſy, and 


t 


= inviting the reſiſtance of the king of Spain. 


having, from obvious motives, urged the 
ſame arguments, the queen determined to 
countermand the orders ſhe had ſent, or ra- 
ther the applications ſhe had made to Leſdi- 
guieres, and to employ in behalf of her ne- 
phew only her good offices at the court of 
Madrid *, 


In order to divert the reſentment of Spain, 
or to ſuſpend its effects, Charles Emanuel em- 
ployed greater art than that which had ma- 


* Batt, Nani, Hiſt. lib. i. 1613. Hiſtoire du Connet- 
able de Leſdiguieres, lib. vii. ch. 4 & 5. Siri Memoire 
recondite, tom. iii. p. 92, 93. 
naged 


# 


he had found means of conciliating the good- 


The nuncio too and the Spaniſh ambaſſador 


4 
to ſooth the firſt tranſports of her reſentment, Booxr 


- 


offered to ſubmit his pretenſions to her arbitra= ———— 


1613. 
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BOOK naged the court of France, but with leſs ſuc- 
8 ceſs. He diſpatched his confeſſor to the go- 

613. vernor of Milan, humbly to apologize for 

his invaſion of Montferrat, without the know- 

ledge and conſent of the king of Spain. This 
meſſenger was, ſoon after, followed by the 

prince of Piedmont. and the prince of Pied- 
mont by a number of other ambaſſadors in 
rapid ſucceſſion. Theſe were all of them 
charged with offers ſo various and 'incom- 
patible, that the mind of Inoioſa, diſtracted 

and confounded amidſt ſo great a diverſity of, 
views, knew not which to purſue, but remain- 
ed in a ſtate of inactivity and irreſolution. 
Thus the duke endeavoured to prevent a con- a I 
teſt with his friend Mendoza in arms, by 
ſtorming as it were the ſeat of his affections 

and paſſions, whence alone flow all the opera- 

tions of war and of -peace; and by making, 

in the language of the celebrated Nani, a war 

of wit upon his mind. But the ingenious. 

ſubtlety of Charles Emanuel, not ſatisfied with 
preventing Inoioſa from acting at all, attempt- 

ed to make him act in ſuch a manner, as to 

advance the intereſts of Savoy in Italy, and 

wholly to ruin thoſe of Spain. The ſtratagem 

by which he hoped to effect this bold deſign 
was ſpectous. He propoſed that the governor, | 
in the name of the king of Spain, ſhould, 3 
I with 
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with his aſſiſtance, take poſſeſſion of the me- Bo 0 
tropolis, the only place of eonſiderable ſtrength n. 
in Montferrat, but that every other part of 813. 
that marquiſate ſhould be annexed to his on 
dominions. At the ſame time, that the au- 
| thority of the Spaniſh monarch might be para- 
. mount over the whole province, he propoſed 
| farther, that the towns which he had taken, 
being garriſoned by Savoyards, ſhould have 
the arms of Spain affixed to all their gates. 
But Mendoza, who wanted deciſion rather than 
penetration, was not enſnared by this inſidious 
E propoſal. For he was aware, that ſhould the 
| Spaniards ſeize a part of Montferrat, while the 
pageantry of their name blazed over the whole, 
a jealouſy would be excited among all the - 
neighbouring powers, which the policy of 
Charles Emanuel, at a time when the Mila- 
3 neſe was almoſt wholly diſarmed, would uſe 
IM S as an engine to ſubvert the 8 paniſh power in 
wo 


| 3 Tur deep alarm which the Ro Of The duke 
4 | Montferrat ſpread throughout all the Italian **S2v0v's 
8 ſubject of 
4 ſtates, was a ſevere mortification to the lofty — 
ſpirit of Spain, as it implied a ſuſpicion, that son te 
1 Spain. 
the power of that kingdom might not be 
ſufficient to countroul the ambitious deſigns of 

the duke of Savoy. The Catholic king, re- 
Vor II. — = luctant ; 
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B 3 K luctant to enter on war, endeavoured at firſt to 
ſubdue the turbulence of that prince with me- 


— 
161 


3· 


peace of Italy. The ſecretary Vargas was dif- 


obedience. 
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naces and frowns ; and, by the mere authority 
of Spain, to quiet the fears and reſtore the 


patched from Madrid to Milan, with orders 
to the governor to announce to Charles Ema- 
nuel, that it was the will of Philip that he 
ſhould withdraw all his troops from Mont- 
ferrat, and to threaten force in caſe of diſ- 


Tux Spaniſh miniſters in Italy, in like man- 
ner, laboured to maintain the authority of their 
nation, by raiſing their language to the moſt 
majeſtic tone. The marquis of Inoioſa en- 
couraged the Italian princes to truſt in the pro- 
tection of the king of Spain, rejected with 
diſdain the idea of admitting any aſſociate with 
that moaarch in compoſing the differences of 
Italy, and attempted by various artifices to 
prevent Coſmo, duke of Tuſcany, from ſend- 7 
ing aſſiſtance to his relation the duke of Man- 
tua. Don Alphonſo de la Queva, the Spaniſh '? 
ambaſſador at Venice, aſſured the ſenate, *that 
without any noiſe or trouble, Charles Emanuel 
ſhould be puniſhed, and Ferdinand reſtored to 
his rightful inheritance ; that there was no 
reaſon to be fearful of any event, or to dread 


. 2 5 * = ene 8 


the turbulent ambition of jos prince, while 


the undiminiſhed goodneſs and power of the 
potentate, whom he ſerved, would not ſuf- 


fer any innovation in Italy, nor any diſturb- 
ance of that peace which was ſo happily en- 
joyed under his en. 


3 

Bur, although he was thus threatened 
by Spain, although the emperor denounced 
the imperial ban, and his adverſary was di- 
rected and ſupported by the counſels and 
wealth of Florence and of Venice ; yet the 
duke of Savoy remained undaunted, and 
by policy and arms ſteadily purſued his object. 
In order to alarm the jealouſy of Spain, he 
= threatened to call to his aid the troops of 
1 France, When the pope exhorted him to 
peace, he proteſted that he would overwhelm 
: Italy with an inundation of heretics. He diſ- 
f 32 | miſſed the Venetian ambaſſador with orders to 
inform the ſenate, that if they ſhould perſiſt in 
i XZ affording ſuccour to the duke of Mantua, he 
would cover the Adriatic with Turkiſh pirates. 
But while he thus ſtudied to work on the fears 
of his adverſaries, he neglefted not to uſe any 
means by which he might conciliate their fa- 
3X vour. He offered to depoſite in the hands of 


e 


„ Batt. Nani, Hiſt. lib. i. 1613, | 
E 2 „ 
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the king of Spain, and to ſow the ſeeds of jea- 
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the Spaniards his rights to Montferrat, and the 
places he poſſeſſed in that province, on con- 
dition that the princeſs Mary ſhould be 
brought to Milan, and remain there along 
with her mother: a propoſition by which he 
intended at once to ſhew his own deference to 


louſy between that monarch and the duke of 
Mantua. Nor was his deſign diſappointed ; 
for to the meaſure which he had propoſed the 
governor of Milan cordially agreed. But Fer- 


dinand utterly rejected it, with bitter com- 
plaints againſt Inoioſa, who preſumed, with- 


out his knowledge, to diſ 85 of no 8 of 
Gonzaga. 


CuARLESs EMANUEL, having thus thrown 
the blame of diſobedience to the will of Spain 


on Ferdinand, endeavoured to improve the 
advantage he had gained by ſending Victor 
Amadeus to repreſent to the court of Madrid, 


how much the duke, his father, inclined to do 
what ſhould be agreeable to their deſire. Of 


this, he ſaid, he had given a ſignal proof, by 


committing into their hands the heir of his 
dominions as a pledge of the obedience of his 
whole houſe, ; 


On the ſtrength of all this merit with the 
court of Spain, the duke, having haſtily thrown 
| a gar- 
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2 garriſon of four hundred men into Ponte- B 0.0 K 
ſtura, under the colours of Spain, marched 
onward with his army to Nizza de la Paglia, 
and began to batter it from three different 
places. This town, which was but weak- 
ly fortified, was, however, effectualy defend- 
ed by the fidelity and valour of its gover- 
nor, Manfrino Caſtiglione, who, by rigorous | 
diſcipline, and by frequent ſallies, gained time 
for its relief | 


1613. 


THz governor of Milan, who had by this time The govere 
nor of Mi- 


reinforced his army, rouſed by a general cla- lan curbs 
mour and conſtrained by the orders of Spain, _— 
reſolved effectually to curb the troubleſome 9% _ 
ambition of his friend, the duke of Savoy. 
He ſent the prince of Aſcoli with five thouſand - 
** men to join the prince Vincenzo, who waited 
their arrival with three thouſand more in the 
ſervice of the duke of Mantua. The ſlow- 
| neſs of Aſcoli's march ſeemed to indicate an 
intention to hearken to a propoſition that had 
been made for a ſuſpenſion of arms ; but the 
Mantuans urging him to advance without 
delay, the united army at laſt approached to 
Nice. The Savoyards, no longer doubting the 
intention of Inoioſa to raiſe the ſiege, on pre- 
tence of reſpect to the enſigns of Spain, re- 
treated in good order without being purſued. 
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The duke of Savoy now offered to ſurrender 


all that he poſſeſſed in Montferrat, and peace 
was made an this condition. But this pacifi- 


cation did not remove the apprehenſions of the 
: princes of Italy ; for the duke of Savoy had 


uniformly contended for an act of oblivion in 
favour of count St. George, and other ſubjects 


of Mantua, who had taken up arms to ſupport 
his claim to Montferrat ; and the duke of 
Mantua, on the other hand, had as conſtantly 


inſiſted on their puniſhment, and alſo on re- 
paration of damages, 


Tusk mutual pretenſions appeared to the 
fagacity of the Italian ſtates the embers of a 


war, ready to flame out with increaſed fury. 
There was evidently a colluſion, they thought, 


between Charles Emanuel and the marquis of 
Inoioſa, ſome ſecret deſign which would ſoon 
tranſpire; for though the duke evacuated the 
towns he had taken, he did not diſmiſs, but, 
on the contrary, reinforced his troops; and 
the governor, though he ſeemed to have ac- 


compliſhed the deſign of his military pre- 


parations, remained ſtill in arms. Their con- 
jectures were not without foundation; for 


Ferdinand would not pardon the partizans of 


a competitor for the ſovereignty of any part of 


his dominions, and inſiſted ſtill on reparation 


of 
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of damages. And Charles publiſhed to the 


whole world, in writing as well as diſcourſe, 
that the governor promiſed to him that no 
farther mention ſhould be made of damages, 


2 
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——— 
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and that the exiles of Montferrat ſhould be re- 


ſtored to their eſtates, and all the privileges of 
other ſubjects; a condition from which he 
was determined never to depart. 


In this conteſt the marquis of Inoioſa took a 
decided part in favour of Savoy, and in the 
moſt haughty ſtrain threatened Ferdinand with 
all the rage of war, if he ſhould refuſe to 
agree to the terms which he had preſcribed. 
He inſtantly diſpatched Antonio Pimentelli, 
general of the Milaneſe light-horſe, to bring 
the young princeſs from Mantua to Milan. 
This Pimentelli would have done, even by 
force, if, having been conducted into the a- 
partments of the child, he had not been con- 


vinced, that, from illneſs, ſhe was not in a con- 


dition 1n which ſhe could be removed. Upon 


this the duke of Mantua ſent an envoy to Ma- 


drid with his excuſe for not giving up the 
princeſs, and another to France, to ſolicit the 


good offices of the queen-regent with the 


Spaniſh monarch, which ſhe readily granted, 


The miniſters of Spain at laſt declared the will 
of ra to be, © That the differences be- 
E 4 tween 


The award 
of Spain re- 
ſpecting the 
diſpute con- 
cer ning 

Montferrat. 
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O oK tween the dukes of Savoy and Mantua, con- 


— — 


1613. 


cerning reparation of damages, and the pardon 
of the rebels, ſhould be referred to the arbitra- 
tion of the pope, the emperor, and himſelf; 
that the princeſs Mary ſhould be brought to 
Milan: that the ducheſs Margaret ſhould 


. marry Ferdinand; and that both dukes ſhould 


diſarm their forces, thoſe of the king being 
ſufficient to execute whatever ſhould be neceſ- 
ſary for relieving the oppreſſed, and ſubduing 
the 9 


THz marquis of Inoioſa, at the ſame time 


that he ſent Pimentelli to Mantua, in order to 


preſerve the appearance of impartiality, diſ- 
patched Sanchio del Luna, governor of the 
caſtle of Milan, to Turin, to ſignify to the 
duke of Savoy that he muſt lay down his arms. 
Charles was now ſenſible that his conteſt with 
Ferdinand had no other tendency than to re- 


duce himſelf, as well as that prince, under the 
dominion of Spain: unwilling, therefore, to 


diſband his army, the only pledge of his ſove- 
reign independency, he immediately applied 


_ himſelf to frame excuſes, and invent ſtrata- 


gems. He repreſented to the Spaniſh miniſters 
at Milan, that in the province of Dauphiny 


there was an army, commanded by the mare-_ 
ſchal Leſdiguieres, which waited only the 


queen-regent's orders to pour into Piedmont ; 


it 
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PHILIP III. KING OF SPAIN. 57 
it was, therefore, neceſſary for him to ſtand on BOOK | 
his guard. Inſtead of diſbanding, he inſiſted —— | 


7 2 a 161 * 
on leave to reinforce his army; and, as a N 


pledge of his fidelity to the king, and his diſ- 
poſition towards peace, he deſired that ſome | 
Spaniſh regiments might be quartered in Pied- 2 
mont. This, he ſaid, would be doing him an 
eſſential ſervice; becauſe, his country being | 
defended by the arms of Spain, he would be | 
at liberty to march whitherſoever the neceſſity | 
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of his affairs ſnould call him. But the Spa- 
niards were by this time too well acquainted 
with the artifices of Charles to fall eaſily into | 
his ſnares. They perceived that it was his 
aim to excite the jealouſy of France, and to | 
produce a rupture between that kingdom and 


Ws - 
8 
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Spain. He doubted not, that if he could | 
draw the Spaniſh troops into Piedmont, he 
would eaſily prevail on the mareſchal Leſdi- 5 
guieres to croſs the Alps in order to expel 


them. Hoſtilities, once begun, would not 
ceaſe with the retreat of the Spaniards into 
their own dominions; and, amidſt the conten- 
tions of his enemies, he might find ſome means 
of his own aggrandizement. Such was the 
refined project of the duke of Savoy | 


 ABovrTthis time, the ſecretary Vargas in his 
return to Spain, paſſing by Turin, demanded 


of 


58 


Book of the duke a categorical anſwer to the queſ- 


1614. 


Eſſect of 
the award 
of Spain on 
the minds 
of the 
dukes of 
Savoy and 
Mantua. 


clared that he was willing to accept all the 


niſters reſiding at his court, poured forth the 
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tion, whether he would diſband his troops or 
no? Charles heſitated not a moment to ſhew 
his reſpect to the Catholic king, by anſwering 
in the affirmative. He immediately made a 
ſhew of diſbanding his army in the preſence of 
the Spaniſh miniſter ; but he took care to keep 
on foot his foreign troops, having diſmiſſed 
only his militia, which APE be quickly re- 
aſſembled. 


Tux determination of the Catholic king, 
and his peremptory tone reſpecting Montferrat 
filled Ferdinand with reſentment, and Charles 
with indignation. Nevertheleſs, Ferdinand de- 


other terms prefcribed by the court of Madrid, 
provided they would not inſiſt that the young 
princeſs ſhould be carried to Mantua ; a con- 
dition to which they agreed withcut difficulty. 
But Charles Emanuel, to all the foreign mi- 


bittereſt inveCtives againſt the pride of Spain, 
which he repreſented as a juſt ground of ge- 
neral apprehenſion, ** If the Spaniſh monarch, 
ſaid he, ſhall be ſuffered to impole his impe- 
rious commands upon me, the princes of 
Italy, deluded by treaties, or ſubdued by arms, 
will thenceforth Tie at his feet, fearing puniſh- 
ment and aſking pardon. If the preſent junc- 
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ture ſhall prove the ſervility of our diſpoſi- 
tions, we ſhall quickly be ſtripped of the 
ſhadow of that power of which we wanted 
willom to proſerve the reality,” 


Tas indignation of the duke was ſtill more 
inflamed when the prince of Piedmont gave 
him an account of his treatment at Madrid. 
He had no ſooner arrived in Catalonia than he 
received an order to remain in that province, 


1614. c 


Reception 
of the 
prince of 
Piedmont 
at the court 
of Madrid. 


until it ſhould be known whether his father 


would yield obedience to the orders of the 
king; and, if he was at laſt received at court, 
it was with coldneſs and with ſcorn. The 


prime miniſter ſpoke of the duke of Savoy 


with diſdain and with hatred, and threatened 
the ſevereſt chaſtiſement if he ſhould not ſub- 
mit, without reſerve, to the authority of his 
Catholic majeſty. 


Tarts narrative of his ſon fixed the reſolution 
of Charles. He inſtantly declared his firm 
purpoſe to maintain his independence with his 
| ſword, or to periſh in the attempt. Accord- 
ingly he levies freſh troops, and exerts every 
nerve again to form a confederacy againſt that 
imperious race, whoſe incurable ambition ſtill 
aimed at the ſovereignty of Europe“. He 


* Mercure Frangois. 1614. Siri Memor, recon. tom. iii. 
P. 222, Memoires de la Regence de Marie de Medicis. 
Batt, Nani, lib. i. 1614. 

till 


Courageous 
rclolution 
of Charles 
Emanuel, 
duke of 
Savoy. 
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POOK ſtill kept up a cloſe correſpondence with the 
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prince of Condẽ and the diſcontented lords 
in France, hoping to find employment for the 


arms of Philip in ſupporting the authority of 


Mary de Medicis. And in ſpite of the poſitive 
orders of the queen-regent, Leſdiguieres found 
means to paſs ſeveral thouſands of French 


ſoldiers from Dauphiny into Piedmont, who 


greatly reinforced the Savoyard army“. 


CRHARLESs alſo inſinuated himſelf, on this 
occaſion, into the confidence of Maurice, prince 
of Orange, and engaged in his ſervice ſome 


troops under count John of Naſſau. But, what 


encouraged him moſt, was the hope of aſſiſt- 


ance from the republic of Venice, which, he 


doubted not, would readily unite their arms 


with his for the purpoſe of removing from 
their confines, or at leaſt of humbling the 


power of an imperious neighbour. He there- 


fore diſpatched to Venice John James Piſcina, 


a man of diſtinguiſhed abilities and powerful 
cloquence, to propoſe to the. ſenate a league, 
defenſive and offenſive, for the preſervation, or 
rather the recovery of the liberties of Italy. 
Piſcina painted, in glowing colours, the de- 
pendent condition of the Italian princes, and 


the immoderate ambition of the court of Spain. 


* Hiſtoire du Connettable de Leſdiguieres, lib. viii. 
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He offered to refer to their arbitration the dif- B O O R 


ference between the houſes of Savoy and Gon- 
zaga; implored their aid and their advice; de- 
claring, at the ſame time, that whatever coun- 
ſels other ſtates ſhould follow, the duke of 
Savoy was determined to die with his ſword 
in his hand, rather than to live in ſubjection to 
the tyranny of any power on earth. 


Tux Venetians admired the noble ſpirit of 


the duke, and found the higheſt ſatisfaction in 
reflecting that the natural guardian of Italy * 

poſſeſſed all that courage and foreſight which 
that important character required. Never- 
theleſs, being unwilling to involve themſelves 
in war, while there was a ray of hope that 
the liberty of Italy might be united with its 
peace, they declined to interfere in the diſpute 
concerning Montferrat, as that matter, they 
ſaid, had already been referred to the arbitra- 
tion of the emperor and the king of Spain, 
They adviſed Charles to accommodate all dif- 
ferences with the duke of Mantua, and to yield 
to the ſuperior power of Spain, whatever ſatis- 


faction might not be unbecoming the dignity. 


of a ſovereign prince. At the ſame time they 
aſſured him of their affection and good offices, 


Al cui Senno, alla cui Petto, al cui Deſtra 
Commiſe il Ciel la Cura 


Delle ltaliche Mura.““ | 
. 3 O9p | and 


V. 
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The duke 


of Savoy 
favoured by 
the Vene- 
tian ſenate, 
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and that they would not remain idle n 
of injuſtice and oppreſſion. 


Fi to their promiſe, the Venetian 


ſenate exerted their influence in all the courts 


of Europe in favour of the duke of Savoy. 
To the Spaniſh miniſters, particularly, both at 
Madrid and Milan, they repreſented the cala- 
mities and the dangers of war, and expatiated 


on the advantages of concord and peace. But 


the deep wound which the boldneſs of the 
duke of Savoy had given to the pride of Spain, 
was fomented by lenitives, and to be cured 
only by the ſharp remedies of fire and ſword, 
The Spaniards provoked, not pacified, by the 
interceſſion of the Venetians in behalf of 
Charles Emanuel, proudly rejected every con- 
dition that might wear the complexion of 


treating that prince on a footing of equality, or 


even of honouring him with a capitulation. 


Ino10s4, although his own inclinations were 
wholly towards peace, in obedience to the 
poſitive and reiterated commands of the court 
of Madrid, fent an ambaſſador to Turin with 


orders to Charles to lay down his arms; to re- 
quire a promiſe in writing, that he would not 


moleſt the territories of the duke of Mantua; 
and to inform the duke, at the ſame time, that 
the king of Spain would not be bound by any 
conditions but ſuch as ſhould be diftated by 

| his 


3 


3 5 


PHILIP III. KING OF SPAIN, 63 
his own moderation. The duke of Savoy Book 
liſtened to this meſſage with a ſerene counte- : 
nance, and without making any reply; but he 64 
ordered the ambaſſador inſtantly to leave his 
dominions; and tearing from his neck the 
enſigns of the Golden Fleece, he returned it 
into the hands of that miniſter, deſiring him to 
deliver it to the king, and to tell him that he 
ſcorned to wear a badge of honour confer- 
red by a prince who threatened him with 
chains. The duke haſtened to Aſti to collect 
his forces *. e 3 


Ino1084, whoſe army, lately reinforced with The gover. 
troops from Spain, conſiſted of thirty thouſand _ 
foot and three thouſand horſe, croſſed the are tbe 
Seſia, and took up his quarters at Careſana, oo _ 
not far from Vercelli, in the hope that Charles 
would humble himſelf before ſo great a mili- 
tary force, and yield to the renown of the 
Spaniſh arms. But the duke, with an army in 
numbers greatly inferior to that of Inoioſa, 
paſſing over to the other ſide of the Seſia, let 
| looſe on the Milaneſe all the rage of war; and 
having ſurpriſed and burned ſeveral towns and 
villages, returned within his own confines with 

priſoners, plunder, and troops inſpirited by 
ſucceſs. The Spaniards, ſeeing the Millaneſe 


* Mercure Frangois, 1614, Batt. Nan. lib. 1,-1614-» 
thus 
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Madrid, the Spaniſh miniſters were aſtoniſhed 


HISTORY OF THE REIGN OP 
thus invaded, and” knowing that it was naked 
and expoſed to the frequent attacks of their 
vigilant fand enterpriſing enemy, having ſet 
fire to Careſana and La Motta, abandoned 
their poſts in Piedmont, ard retired within 
their own territories" 


THz governor of Milan, in order to make 
up, in ſome meaſure, the loſs and diſadvantage 
he had ſuffered in this conteſt with the duke 
of Savoy, encamped near Vercelli, to cover 


the building of a fortreſs within the Spaniſh 


bounds, but ſo advantageouſly ſituated as to 
protect the Milaneſe, by ſhutting up a paſſage 
through which it was open to hoſtile invaſion, 
and at the ſame to curb the power of the 
Savoyards in the adjacent quarter of Piedmont. 
This fortreſs was a mile in circuit, and, in ho- 

nour of the duke of Lerma, called Fort San- 
doval. The Spaniards had long meditated 
this deſign, but hitherto deferred its execu- 
tion, being unwilling to excite any jealouſies 
in the princes and ſtates of Italy. In this un- 


dertaking ſeveral weeks were ſpent; mean 


while the ſeaſon elapſed that was fitteſt for 
action. | - 


Wurx the news of the ravages committed 
by the duke of Savoy in the Milaneſe reached 


at 
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at his boldneſs, and being unaccuſtomed to 
reſiſtance in Italy, were inflamed with the 
higheſt degree of reſentment. 'They vowed 
his deſtruction, execrated his name, and re- 
proaching the governor of Milan with igno- 
Trance, or want of ſpirit, excited him to re- 
venge the diſhonour that had been done to the 
territories of Spain, and to the royal ſtandard. 
The reſentment of Spain was farther vented 
in a manifeſto, devolving to king Philip all 
the eſtates of Charles Emanuel which were 
fiefs of Milan ; and the imperial ambaſſador * 
denounced againſt Charles the ban of the em- 
pire, if he ſhould not inſtantly diſband his 


army 7. 


 _AcainsT thoſe attacks of the pen, Charles 
Emanuel defended himſelf with the ſame 
weapon. That none of his eſtates were fiefs of 
Milan, he proved from the records of hiſtory. 
To his imperial majeſty he wrote a reſpectful 
jetter, giving an elaborate and circumſtantial 
detail of the reaſons he had to be diffatisfied 
with the conduct of Spain, of the ravages of the 
Spaniſh troops, and the neceility he was under 


of keeping up a force to oppoſe them. In 


concluſion, he intreated the emperor to revoke 


„ ArMilan.. 1 Batt. Nan. I & 4644. 
Vol. IL F the 
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BOOK the interdict he had iſſued againſt him; and 
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Oneglia 

taken by 
the Spa- 
niards. 


preſſed to that commander a ſuſpicion that the 


which had been fitted out to watch the motions 


tous les Pais du Monde, Merc, Francois. + Batt. 
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farther, that he would employ his influence 
with the king of Spain, in order to engage him 
to diſband his troops *. The other Spaniſh mi- 
niſters in Italy, perceiving that the lofty ſpirit 
of Charles Emanuel was ſtill unbroken, com- 
plained of the remiſſneſs of Inoioſa, and ex- 


Spaniſh arms had loſt their character of invin- 
cible +. In order to retrieve their reputation, 
they ſent a powerful naval force, part of a fleet 


of the Turks, to make a deſcent on the coaſts 
of Piedmont. : 


Tu marquis de Croix, who commanded 
this armament, finding that he had not a force 
ſufficient to take Nice, turned his arms againſt 
Oneglia, a maritime town of Savoy, environed 
by the confines of Genoa, except where it is 
ſeparated from Piedmont by the Appenine 
mountains. Diſembarking his troops on the 
territories of the Genocſe, he placed within 
their bounds his battering cannon, which play- 
ed upon Oneglia with ſucceſs. To this place 
Charles Emanuel could not ſend any ſuccours, 
without the conſent of Genoa, which was re- 

* Hiltoire du Regne de Louis X III. Roy du France, et 


des principaux Evenemens arrivez pendant ce Reigne dans 


Nan. lib. i. 1614. 
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fuſed. This act of hoſtility he revenged by Book 
V. 


reducing Zuccarello, a fief of the empire, 
under the protection of that republic. Oneglia 
was defended five days by the valour of the 
Marquis of Doglianii Having ſurrendered 
this town on honourable terms, this comman- 
der brought a part of the garriſon into Maro, 
a caſtle ſituated on a rock, a little more inland, 
and which commands ſome vallies full of vi- 
lages. This fortreſs was alſo ſoon after re- 
duced by the Spaniſh forces, increaſed to the 
number of five thouſand, by the arrival of &- 
veral gallies from Sicily. 


161g. 


THe governor of Milan, urged by the re- 
proaches and importunities of his countrymen, 
in order to ſupport this naval expedition, put 
his army in motion, though weakened by ſick- 
neſs, and afflicted in their march by thoſe ex- 
ceſſive rains which at that ſeaſon overflowed 
all the country. Having croſſed the river Ta- 
narus, not without a gallant oppoſition from 
the duke of Savoy, he found bimſelf in a ſitu- 
ation full of embarraſſment : for the advanced 
ſcaſon did not admit of the ſiege of Aſti, and 
to canton his troops in the open country, would 
expoſe them a prey to the vigilance and rapid 
movements of Charles Emanuel, He there- 
fore judged it prudent to retire to the country 
about Alexandria. 
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BOOK In the ſpring following, the hoſtile armies 
v. 5 | 

were reinforced, and on both ſides great pre- ; 

1614. 1 1 1 8 

Treaty Parations made for war. But in the city of ß 


peace be- Aſti, and preſence of Charles Emanuel, a treaty = 
twe-;n the 


Spaniards was framed by Julius Savelli, nuncio at Milan, 
and duke of 


Savoy. and the marquis of Rambouillet, ambaſſador 
extraordinary in Italy from France, the chief 
articles of which were, that the duke of Savoy 
ſhould diſband his troops, keeping on foot 
only his uſual garriſons; that within fifteen or 
twenty days after, Inoioſa ſhould alſo diſband 
his army, and give his word to the pope and 

the king of France that he would not commit 
any act of hoſtility againſt the duke of Savoy 
that the priſoners and places taken on either, 
ſide ſhould be mutually reſtored ; that the 
jewels and dowry of Margaret ſhould be re- 
turned; and that an act of indemnity and obli- 
vion ſhould be paſſed in favour of ſuch ſub- 
jects of Montferrat as had taken up arms in 
oppoſition to the duke of Mantua. Theſe con- 
ditions were not altogether ſatisfactory to 
Charles Emanuel; nevertheleſs, having in vam 
endeavoured to rouſe other powers to arms 
againſt Spain, and being deſirous of conciliat- 
ing the favour of the pope and France, who 
offered to guarantee the treaty they propoſed, 
he declared his readinels to accept them. It is 
alledged by ſome writers, that this prince 
would not have agreed to this treaty, while he 
had 
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had no other enemy to contend with than ; O OK 
Inoioſa, if he had not imagined that it would 
be rejected by the Spaniſh miniſters. If this mts 
was his conjecture, he was not deceived ; for 

when Rambouiller and Savelli preſented it to 

the governor of Milan, in full confidence that 

he would ſign it, he told them that he was de- 

prived of all power of making peace with the 


duke of Savoy, by a late order from Madrid. 


T nx reſolution of the Spaniards to maintain War in 
the predominancy of their power over the e 
princes of Italy was heightened and confirmed 
by the ſucceſs of their arms in Germany. 


Prince Maurice, aſſiſted by troops from 
France and England, on the firſt of September 
1610, made himſelf maſter of Juliers, which, 
with all its dependencies, immediately ſub- 
mitted to the marquis of Brandenburgh, and 
the count Palatine of Nieuburgh, known at 
that time by the title of the princes in poſſeſ- 
ſion. Theſe princes lived upwards or two 
years in the ſame caſtle, and governed the ſtates 
of Cleves and Juliers by their joint authority. 
But having quarrelled at laſt, as might have been 
expected, they broke through the agreement 
that every thing ſhould be done in concert, 
and iſſued edicts, not conjointly, but ſcparate- 
a 1 ly. 
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this rupture, adviſed them to cement a friend- 
ſhip by marriage“. But this advice widened 
the difference it was deſigned to compoſe. For 
the prince of Nieuburgh having in conſe- 
quence of this counſel, gone to demand the 
daughter of Brandenburgh in marriage, at a 
feaſt, when his blood was warm, and his ſpirits 
high with wine, let fall ſome expreſſions, 
which ſo exaſperated the elector that he gave 
him a box on the ear. This effectually cured the 
young ſuitor's paſſion for his daughter. Hence- 
forth the princes in poſſeſſion became avowed 
enemies, and thought of nothing but fortify- 
ing themſelves againſt each other by ſtrong 
holds, troops, and allies. The count Palatine, 
by various acts of obedience, courted the fa- 
vour of the emperor; and, in order to conci- 
liate that of the Catholic league, the prince of 
Nieuburgh married the ſiſter of the duke of 
Bavaria and the elector of Cologne. The 
marquis of Brandenburgh, on the other hand, 
called to his aid the military power of the 
ſtates of the United Provinces. It is proba- 
ble, that when this infant republic conſented 
to employ its arms in defence of Branden- 
burgh, it apprehended not any oppoſition from 


. 


* Interets des Princes par Monſ. de Rohan, partie v. 
diſc. ! IVs 


thoſe 
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. thoſe of Spain. That monarchy, about five 
years before, had betrayed its inability to pro- 
ſecute war by its eagerneſs for peace. Since 
that time, it had exhibited a ſtriking token of 
improvidence and languor, when it beheld 


without concern, at leaſt without any exertion, 


the mighty preparations of Henry the Great; 


and the duke of Savoy had inſulted it in Italy, 
as yet with impunity. Prince Maurice, there- 
fore, without any apprehenſion of reſiſtance 
from the Spaniards, on pretence of carrying 
relief to the marquis of Brandenburgh, pre- 
pared to extend the boundaries of the United 
Provinces by new conqueſts in the duchies of 
Cleves and Juliers. Having gained the go- 
vernor of the caſtle of Juliers, he poured into 
that fortreſs a ſtrong Dutch garriſon, without 
oppoſition. He afterwards came to fort Schenck 
with an army of eighteen thouſand men; and, 
penetrating into Germany, took Emmerick on 
the Rhine, where he placed a garriſon, and 
many other places in the duchy of Cleves, and 
the county of la Marck. 


Tx acceſſion of the ſtates of Cleves and Ju- 
liers to thoſe of the United Provinces, would, 
in the iſſue, have extended the dominion of 
that republic over all the Auſtrian Nether- 
lands, had not the rapidity of prince Maurice 's 

Fa © conqueſts 
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conqueſts received a check from the judicious 
and rapid movements of the marquis of Spi- 
nola. This penetrating genius, who had ſtre- 
nuouſly ſupported the pacific counſels of prince 
Albert at the court of Madrid, now perceived 
the neceſſity of having recourſe to arms. He 
convinced the archduke Albert, and alſo the 
miniſters of Spain, that the preſent was the 
proper time to oppoſe the views of that youth- 
ful ſtate, whoſe ſucceſsful ſtruggle with the 
power of Spain had inſpired ideas of ambition 
and new conqueſts. It was better, he faid, at 


this juncture, to commit their cauſe to the 


fortune of war, and to contend for what re- 
mained of their ſovereignty in arms, than to 


remain inactive until the power of the revolted 


provinces, in the Low Countries, ſhould be 
irreſiſtible. On pretence of reſtoring the ſu- 
premacy of the emperor and the pope over the 
proteſtants of Aix la Chapelle, who had de- 
poſed the cathohc magiſtrates of that city, 
and baniſhed the Jeſuits and Remiſh prieſts, 
Spinola aſſembled an army of thirty thouſand 
men, and provided a great train of artillery, 
By ſecrecy and celerity he ſurpriſed Aix la 
Yhapelle, where he re-eſtabliſhed the papal 
juriſdiction and imperial power. Thence he 
bent his courſe to the north-eaſt, and by this 
moyement feemed to indicate an intention of 


laying 
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laying ſiege to Juliers. But wheeling ſuddenly B 00K 
about, he croſſes the Rhine two leagues below 
Cologne, and, joining the troops of Nieu- 
burgh, enters Molſheim, falls down the Rhine, 
reduces Orſoy, and proceeds onward to Weſel, Siege of 
Weſcl, 
which he inveſts with part of his forces. The 
inhabitants of this place, by a conſtant and 
heavy fire, repulſed the aſſailants with great 
laughter. But Spinola, having brought up 
his whole army, formed his intrenchments with 
ſo much judgment, that his troops, covered 
from the fire of the enemy, made their ap- 
proaches with celerity and with ſafety. And, 
having planted three batteries of eight cannons, 
he kept up ſo hot afire, that, within leſs than two 
hours, one of the city gates, and all that could 
oppoſe an entrance by the way, was reduced 
to aſhes, The beſieged, underſtanding that 
prince Maurice and the marquis of Branden- 
burgh were coming to their relief, determined 
to make a vigorous reſiſtance. But the women 
mounting the walls with their children in their 
arms, with tears and cries entreated them 
to ſurrender. The men, inelted by the ſup- 
Plant voices of their wives and ſcreaming in- 
fants, ſent deputies to Spinola, to aſk a favour- 
able capitulation. This was readily granted: 
it was {tipulated on the one ſide, that no 
ciange ſhould be introduced in the religion or 
government of the city ; that the military 
Officers 
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officers of Brandenburgh ſhould march out of 
the city with their baggage, arms, and warlike 
ſtores ; and that the citizens ſhould have li- 
berty to retire and ſettle wherever they pleaſed. 
On the other hand, Spinola only demanded 
that he ſhould be allowed to introduce into 
Weſel a garriſon of a thouſand men, there to 
remain until the Dutch garriſon ſhould be 
withdrawn from Juliers. As ſoon as he en- 
tered this place he began to ſtrengthen its for- 
tifications, and by all means to ſecure its poſ- 
ſeſſion. He built three hundred barracks near 
the walls, and obliged the inhabitants to fur- 
niſh beds and other neceffary furniture. He 
alſo increaſed the garriſon of Weſel with two 

thouſand foot, and three hundred horſe, under 
the command of Velaſco. The inhabitants, in 
a ſtrong remonſtrance, repreſented to Spinola, 
that, according to the terms of capitulation, he 
was to introduce a garriſon of one thouſand 
men. Spinola ſternly replied, that it was in- 
deed agreed that he ſhould bring into Weſel 
one thouſand men; but that he had never 
promiſed that he would at no time increaſe 
their number *. Having obliged the inhabi- 
tants of Duyſburg, a city between Weſel and 
Duſſeldorp, to admit a ſtrong garriſon, he 


* Interets des Princes par M. de Rohan. partie ii. diſ- 
courſ. v. Hiltoire du Regne de Louis XIII. et des prin- 


cipaux Evenemens, &c. 


\ paſſed 
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paſſed the Rhine, and approached ſo near the BO 2 K 


camp of Mavrice, that the centinels of the op- 
polite armies frequently converſed, and ſome- 
times drank together. The prince of Orange 
ſent a meſſenger to Spinola, to know in what 
prince's name he entered the ſtates of Cleves 
and Juhers. Spinola anſwered, by putting a 
ſimilar queſtion to the prince. | 


TREsx illuſtrious antagoniſts lay near to one 
another for a conſiderable time ; bnt neither 


found an opportunity of attacking the other 


with advantage. And, without breaking the 
truce, or incurring the uſual calamities of war, 
they had fallen on a very convenient method 
of making conqueſts, by a kind of tacit com- 
pact, to divide between them the ſtates they 
| pretended to protect. The United Provinces, 
alarmed at the ſucceſs, and apprehenſive of the 
future enterprizes of Spinola, at laſt engaged 


France, England, and certain proteſtant princes | 


in Germany to mediate a reconciliation be- 
tween the princes in poſſeſſion. A conference 
was held for this purpoſe at Santhen, a town 
which in this quarrel had remained neutral, 
but without effect. The articles of agreement 
propoſed by the mediators of peace, though 
they would in all probability have been ac- 
cepted by Brandenburgh and Nieuburgh, were 
only a ſubje& of cavil to both Maurice and 

| Spinola, 
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Spinola, who ſought not to compoſe the dif- 


ferences of theſe princes, but to fix themſelves 
in the places they had taken. Thus ends this 
fingular campaign, which 1s not diſtinguiſhed 


by bloody battles and ſplendid victories ; but 


whoſe origin and iſſue convey important poli- 
tical inſtruction. For thence it appears that 
conceſſions to a hoſtile people naturally invi:e 
them to repeat their attacks; that the only 
proper time for a nation to make peace, is when 
the enemy deſires it; and that no ſtate can 
admit within its bounds the arms of a ſupe- 
rior power, without endangering his own inde- 
pendence. 


A LITTLE good fortune is ſufficient to revive 
the projects of mortified ambition. The court 
of Madrid, elated by the ſucceſsful career of 
Spinola, in Germany, felt their reſentment 
more and more inflamed againſt that daring 
prince who firſt expoſed the Spaniſh weakneſs 
in Italy ; 'and not leſs agaialt his feeble oppo- 


nent the marquis of Inoioſa. A letter was in- 
tercepted from the king of Spain to the go- 


vernor of Milan, in which he upbraided him 
with the remiſſneſs of his former conduct, and 
gave orders from that inſtant to make an irrup- 
tion into Piedmont, before the duke of Savoy 


or any others of the enemies of the monarchy 
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had received repeated orders to the ſame pur- 
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quarters, to oppoſe him. The governor, who B 0.9 K 


poſe, as ſoon as the ſeaſon of action arrived, Rl 


took the field at the head of an army of thirty 


Duke of 
thouſand men. To this formidable body of 3 


veteran Spaniards the duke of Savoy oppoſed the field 


| againſt the 
an army of ſeventeen thouſand men, French, governoref 


Swiſs, and Savoyards, and thoſe noble efforts 
of courage and conduct with which he was 


wont to encounter danger, and to raiſe himſelf _ 
above misfortune. The conteſt which enſued 


proved how much the ſucceſs of an army de- 
pends on the genius of one man; and how 
vain are the greateſt military preparations, if 
they are committed to the conduct of an un- 
ſkilful commander. 


Tx firſt movements of the Spaniards, 
the preſent campaign, indicated an intention of 
ſurpriſing Cortemiglia, the poſſeſſion of which 
would lay open to their incurſions the ſtates of 
Piedmont on the ſide of Aſti, Seve, and Ca- 


nelli. Into this place, therefore, Charles Ema- 


nuel immediately throws three regiments of 
French, and eight hundred S wiſs, under the 
command of the count of St. George. The 


duke himſelf, haſtening from Turin with ſeven 


thouſand men, comes up With the marquis of 
Mantua, in his route to Cortemiglia, at the 
head of five or ſix thouſand, at Biſtagno, 

| fortreſs 


1 
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B 8 K fortreſs of Monet. ſituated upon a height, 
— — commanding a highway from the ſea to the 


1615. 


confines of Milan. The thick and ſolid walls 
of Biſtagno, and the frequent and bold ſallies 


of the garriſon, rendered all the efforts of the 


duke of Savoy to reduce it under his power 
fruitleſs. In the hurry of his march he had 
not been able to bring up to this place more 
than too ſmall cannon. He attempted there- 
fore to ſcale the walls, and attack the garriſon 
ſword in hand. He was perſevering in this 
deſperate and mad atttempt, when he was in- 
formed that Inoioſa was on his march for the 
relief of Biſtagno, at the head of a powerful 
army. He therefore immediately raiſed the 
ſiege, retreated in good order to Canelli “, and 
thence to Aſti, having perceived that the 
Spaniards bent their courſe to this place. Aſti, 
before the arrival of the duke, was garriſoned 
with four thouſand foot, and a conſiderable 


number of cavalry, under the command of 
prince Thomas. Here the whole forces of 


Charles Emanuel were now collected; and the 
iſſue of the ſiege of Aſti was likely to decide 


the fate of the houſe of Savoy. But the city 


being of large extent, and the walls in many 
places infirm, the duke determined to meet 
the enemy at the river Verſa, on the banks of 
which Inoioſa appeared with an army of twenty- 


* Hiſt. du Regne de Louis XIII. 
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ſour thouſand men. The reſt of his forces he * O N K 


had thrown into St. Damiano and Ulpiano , 

towns of Montferrat, the firſt not far Go 
Aſti, and the ſecond on the verge of Turin. 
The duke of Savoy, with fifteen thouſand foot, 


and fifteen hundred horſe, oppoſed the paſſage 
of the Spaniards over the Verſa in vain. And 


Inoioſa, having - croſſed this river with his 
whole army, endeavoured to gain the heights 


ol an hilly tract which ſtretched in a winding 


courſe to Aſti. This ſtation he haſtened to 
occupy, that he might thence be enabled not 
only to cut off the duke's retreat to that city, 
but to drive him out of the adjacent plain. 


But Charles, having penetrated his deſign, im- 


mediately fell back to two poſts in that ſtrong 


ground, which he had already ſlightly fenced 


by ſmall trenches. Theſe poſts he committed 


to his French and Swiſs troops, forming toge- 
ther about two thirds of his army, with ſome- 


pieces of cannon. The Savoyard infantry he 
reſerved to act as neceſſity might require, and 
with the cavalry he flanked his two poſts in 
a plain immediately below them. The firm 
order, and deliberate valour of the Spaniſh 
troops ſuſtaining the furious aſſaults of the Sa- 
voyard cavalry, and preſſing up the hill which 
was occupied by the French, gained at laſt an 


7 Bat:, Nan. Hitt. della Republica Veneta, lib. i. 161 Go 
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BO o xk eminence, the poſſeſſion of which decided the 


1615. 


conteſt. For two pieces of cannon played from 
thence on the enemy with ſo great effect, that 


| they retreated, with ſuch confuſion and trepi- 


dation to the ſecond poſt, as ſtruck a panic 
into the Swiſs, and threw them alſo into a diſ- 


order that was ſoon after followed by a preci- 
pitate flight. The duke of Savoy, on this im- 


portant day, which ſeemed pregnant with the 
fortune of his houſe, appeared reſolute to main- 


tain his ſovereign power, or at leaſt to prove 
that he deſerved it. Performing the duty 


both of an able commander and gallant ſoldier, 
he directed the fight, brought relief to the op- 
preſſed, animated the weary, rallied the faint- 
hearted, and poured on thoſe that fled the bit- 


tereſt reproaches. 
ſeized multitudes being more contagious than 


the courage of one individual, though a general 


and ſovereign prince, every effort of Charles 
to withſtand the ſteady valour of the Spaniards 


vas ineffectual. At laſt, yielding to adverſe 


fortune, but not deſpairing of better, by the 
moſt extraordinary exertions of courage and 
of art, he carried off from the ſcence of action 


five field-pieces, and part of that baggage 


which had been left by the Swils. 


NoTrixG was now wanting to make Italy 


tremble, but either the duke of Savoy at the 
| head 


But the terror that had 
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head of the Spaniſh army; or the Spaniſh B 00K 


army under the colours of the duke of Savoy. 
1615. 


The governor of Milan knew indeed how to 
fight; but not how to direct a campaign, or 
to improve a victory. He ſuffered the enemy 
to march unmoleſted to Aſti. And, inſtead 
of laying ſiege to that city, fortified himſelf 
againſt the attacks of his antagoniſt, by the 
moſt extenſive lines of circumvallation, and 


every poſſible method of defence. The di- 


ſtant and ineffectual bombardments of Inoioſa, 
the ſkirmiſhes which followed between the 
Savoyards and Spaniards, and the deſperate 
but unſucceſsful aſſault that was made by the 
former on tlis camp of the latter, might de- 
mand a particular deſcription, were it neceſſary 
farther to illuſtrate the courage which was ex- 
hibited this campaign by the duke of Savoy, 
or that incapacity which diſgraced the con- 
duct of the governor of Milan. The Spaniſh 
troops lay for ſix weeks in the open air, on 
the hills near Aſti; and the exceſſive heat, 
the unripe fruits, and the impurities of the 
camp, producing diſeaſes, there enſued a great 
mortality both of men and cattle. Although 
the army had been reinforced with the troops 
left at Sandoval, and others that arrived by ſea, 
it was not half ſo ſtrong as when it ſat down 
before Aſti. Charles, on the other hand, 
Yor. II. G though 
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'B o or though he enjoyed more commodious quarters, 
experienced ſuch frequent mutinies among his 


15. 
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foreign troops, that it was difficult for him to 
determine whether they were of greater ſervice 
or diſadvantage. Thus both parties were in 


fituations which inclined them to hearken to 


terms of peace. A capitulation was drawn up 


by the marquis of Rambouillet, and effectual- 


ly recommended to the acceptance of the go- 
vernor and the duke, by the Venetian and 
Engliſh ambaſſadors. This was not mate- 
rially different from the treaty which had been 


framed by the pope's nuncio and the French 


ambaſſador, in the name of their reſpective 


courts, towards the end of the preceding year, 


in the city Aſti. Only, it gave greater ſecuri- 
ty to the duke againſt the attacks of Spain. 


For it was guaranteed by the republic of Ve- 


nice; and, in caſe of its being violated by the 


Spaniards, a power was conſigned to the duke 


of Savoy, of ſummoning to his aſſiſtance, in the 
name of the king of France, the mareſchal 
Leſdiguieres, and all the governors of pro- 
vinces bordering on his dominions. The 


French ambaſſador, thinking he had now ac- 
compliſhed the object of his embaſſy, returned 


to Paris. But no ſooner had he leſt Pied- 
mont, than Ferdinand, whoſe thirſt of vengeance 
was in proportion to the narrowneſs of his ca- 
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pacity, began to ler looſe all the fury of his re- 
ſentment on his revolted ſubjects. And Charles, 
on the other hand, only made a ſhew of diſ- 


| banding his troops ®, being juſtly apprehen- 


ſive that the late agreement between him and 


the governor of Milan would be diſavowed by 


the court of Madrid. The treaty of Aſti was 
equally violated on both ſides. 


Wurxx the court of Madrid was informed 
that Inoioſa had concluded a diſgraceful war by 
a diſhonourable peace, they were moved with 
great indignation. But the man whoſe wrath 
on this occaſion blazed forth with the great- 
eſt fury, was Don Pedro de Toledo, marquis 
of Villa Franca, diſtinguiſhed even in Spain 
by an haughty boldneſs, and a zeal for the 
glory of the monarchy. His temper was ve- 
hement, yet his underſtanding was at once 
ſubtle and ſolid, and his courage both exalted 
and conſtant. Such a character would have 
appeared a fit inſtrument for inflicting the ven- 
geance of Spain on the duke of Savoy, al- 
though he had not been allied by blood to 
the houſe of Mantua. This man, therefore, 


* He very formally diſbanded the French troops, but 


took care that they ſhould be all of them incorporated into 


his Savoyard companies. As to the Swiſs they could not 
be diſcharged without payment, concerning which there 


aroſe innumerable delays and difticulties, 
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——— TInoioſa in the government of Milan, and the 


1616. 


conſenting voice of the Spaniſh nation applaud- 


ed his choice ., 


Tux duke of Sie diſſembling bis ſuſ- 
picions of the hoſtile deſigns of Spain, ſent a 
gentleman of his bed-chamber with two let- 


ters to Toledo, in one of which he congratu- 
lated him, according to rhe cuſtom of Italian 


princes, on his ſafe arrival at Milan, and in 
the other he deſcribed, in a pleaſing manner, 


* A famous Italian hiſtorian (Batt, Nani), and others, in 
deference to his authority, ſuppoſe that Inoioſa would have 
been recalled ſooner, had not the duke of Lerma been 


afraid, by too great military ſuccefles in Italy, to defeat 


the project of the double marriages, which were not con- 
ſummated, (as has already been obſerved), till the end of 
the year 1615. But, notwithſtanding we reflect on the great 


military force committed to Inoioſa, which was nearly 


doubic that of Charles; on the repeated orders he received 
from his court to act with expedition and with vigour, 
and of the attempts he made in conſequence of theſe or- 
ders, that conjecture appears rather refined than ſolid, 
The regency of France wiſhed for the final accompliſh- 
ment of the double marriages as ardently as the court of 
Spain; and if they had been averſe to that meafure, an un- 
ſucceſsful ſtruggle on the part of Spain with the duke of 
Savoy would not have been the means of reconciling 
them to it. The appointment of the marquis of Villa 
Franca, at this time, to the government of Milan ſeems to 


have been the natural reſult of the feelings of the Spaniſh 


 migiſtry, on an eccaſton that wounded their pride, and 
excited their reſentment. 


the 
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the treaty of Aſti. To the firſt of theſe letters 
1616. 


the governor, with becoming politeneſs, re- 
plied, by returning his moſt humble thanks to 
the duke for the honour he had done him, and 
- declaring that he would not fail to acquaint the 
court of Madrid with the reſpect and affection 
his highneſs had expreſſed for the Catholic king. 
To the other he anſwered, © that the true way 
to regain the favour of Philip, and to preſerve 


| laſting concord, was, not to think any longer 


on what was intended to be done, when both 
parties had their ſwords in their hands “.“ This 
anſwer, had it needed any comment, would 
have been ſufficiently explained by the gover- 
nor's common diſcourſe, and {till more by his 
actions. It was his common talk that the peace 
of Aſti was a mere colluſion between his pre- 
deceſſor and the duke of Savoy, and that a 
powerful king could not be tied down to the 
obſervance of a treaty with an inferior prince, 
by any other bands than thoſe of his own mo- 
deration. In the mean time he did not leave 
Charles in any uncertainty concerning what ne 
had to expect from his Catholic majeſty's mo- 
deration ; for he every day made new levies, 
and reinforced his army with a great number 


Ol Swiſs, Germans, and Italians, 
Siri Mem. recond. tom, iii. p. 409, 410. 
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Tux menaces of Don Pedro did not eſcape 


from that wary politician through any intem- 
perance of diſcourſe. They were intended to 


bend the lofty ſpirit of Charles to an humble 
ſubmiſſion to the crown of Spain, and to pre- 
pare his mind to catch at the bait by which he 
hoped to govern his ambition. He inſinuated 
to his envoy at Milan, that if the duke his 
maſter would aſk pardon of Philip, and ſub- 
mit his pretenſions wholly to his arbitration, 
that monarch would add to the dominions 
of Savoy the city of Geneva. But Charles 
Emanuel was not unacquainted with the arti- 
tifices of the Spaniſh court. It was but lately 
that they had attempted to incite the prince of 
Piedmont to riſe in rebellion againſt his fa- 
ther, and that Toledo himſelf had entered into 
a treaty with the governor of Zuccarello to de- 


liver that place into the hands of the Spani- 


ards. The duke, provoked equally at the 
pride and the inſidious policy of Spain, rejected 
with indignation the offer of Toledo, and pre- 
pared to maintain his independency and ho- 


nour by force of arms. He repreſented to the 


guarantees of the treaty of Aſti the conduct 
and the deſign of Toledo, and immediately 
ſummoned to his aid the mareſchal de Leſ- 
diguieres, in virtue of that authority with 
which for this e he had been inveſted 
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by the king of France. Toledo, on the other 5 © OK 
hand, inveighed againſt the obſtinacy of the X 


duke, and ſolicited Lewis to compel him to 8 


diſband his troops, and to deliver the places of France 


reſolves to 


and priſoners he had taken, into the hands of maintain 
the king of Spain, promiſing that this mo- AA. 
narch ſhould afterwards take every ſtep, not 
inconſiſtent with the dignity of his crown, to - 
remove all jealouſy of his arms. Lewis had 
already ſent the count de Bethune, a man of 
capacity and ſingular addreſs, into Italy, 
in order to accommodate thoſe differences 
which diſturbed the repoſe of that country. 
He now ſends the mareſchal Leſdiguieres to 
Join his influence to that of Bethune, hoping 
that Toledo would yield to the preſence, 
and reputation, and power of the mareſchal, 
what he might otherwiſe find means to evade. 
Leſdiguieres without delay went to Turin, 
where, in conjunction with Bethune, he framed 
a treaty of accommodation, which being pro- 
poſed to the conſideration of the govenor and 
the duke, both parties agreed to a ceſſation of 
arms. The mareſchal, having aſſured the 
duke of Savoy of his warmeſt ſupport, if it 
ſhould be found neceſſary, departed from Tu- 
rin, and returned to Dauphiny * 


* Hiſt. du Connet. de Leſdiguieres. 
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Mean while the duke of Monteleon, the 
Spaniſh ambaſſador in France, aſſured the 
court of Paris, that the views of Philip in 
Italy were not thoſe of ambition, but of juſtice 
and peace. And this aſſurance being ac- 
compained by arguments that ſpoke directly 
home to the wants of ſome courtiers, and the 
avarice of others, effectually changed thoſe re- 


ſolutions which had been taken in favour of 


Charles Emanuel. The ſtricteſt orders were 
iſſued that no troops ſhould be levied in 
France, without the expreſs commiſſion of the 
king. The deſign of theſe orders was, either 
to oblige the duke of Savoy to give his con- 
ſent to an accommodation, on terms dictated 
by Spain, or to render him unable to carry on 
a war with that nation, ſhould he refuſe it. 


Bur the duke found firmer ſupport in the 
wiſdom and fortitude of the Venetian ſenate 
than was to be expected from the feeble and 
fluctuating counſels of France. That republic 
levied for his ſervice a conſiderable body of 
French troops, and contributed, beſides, a ſup- 
ply of ſeventy-two thouſand ducats a month, 
for the purpoſe of maintaining his army in 
Piedmont. The orders of the young king of 
France were in vain oppoſed to the gold of 
Venice, the authority of Leſdiguieres, the 
duke of Mayenne, and other chieſs who en- 
VV! couraged 
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couraged all ſoldiers of fortune to croſs the B 2 K 


mountains, and to join the ſtandard of the duke 
of Savoy. But above all, Charles was encou- 
raged by the proſpect of the duke of Nemours 
pouring down into he plains of Milan, from the 
mountains of Savoy, at the head of an army 
of ſix thouſand men. He was ignorant that 
the military preparations of this duke, was 
that which chiefly nouriſhed the hope of vic- 
tory in the breaſt of Toledo. 


HENRVY, duke of Nemours, chief of a 


branch of the houſe of Savoy eſtabliſhed in 
France, had been amuſed by Charles Emanuel 
with the hope of marrying a princeſs of his 


—— 
1616. 


The duke 
of Nemours 
joins the“ 
Spaniards 
againſt the 
duke ok 
Savoy. 


family, for not a leſs ſpace of time than ſix 


or ſeven years. The diſappointment made a 
deep impreſſion on his mind, and filled him 
with reſentment. Don Pedro, having learnt 
theſe circumſtances, conceived the project of 
fixing Nemours in the intereſts of Spain, by 
operating at once on his ambition, and that 
ſpirit of revenge which was then his domineer- 
ing paſſion. He inſinuated to his rankling 
mind, through the dukes of Guiſe and Monte- 
leon, that on condition of his taking up arms 
on the {ide of Spain againſt his relation Charles 
Emanuel, the Spaniſh monarch would reward 
his ſervices with the inveſtiture of the duchy of 
Savoy. The duke of Nemours did not heſitate 
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to cloſe with theſe terms. Counterfeiting an 
ardent deſire to maintain the independency of 


that ſovereign family whence he derived his 


origin, he raiſed a force of ſeven thouſand 
men *, which he was about to lead into the 
heart of Savoy, while Toledo with a powerful 
army was ready to penetrate into Piedmont, 
But Charles Emanuel having diſcovered the 
deſigns of Nemours, inſtantly ſent orders to 
the govenor of Savoy to ſecure thoſe places 
which he had deſtined for the reception of 
the troops of Nemours. And the prince of 
Piedmont haftening to the northern paſſes of 
the Alps, ſeized the poſts on the route which 


a body of troops was to take, that had been 


levied by the Spaniards in Franche Compte 


” and Burgundy. 


In the mean time the duke of Nemours 
had taken the field, and penetrated through 
lofty mountains, and rugged and difficult ways, 
into the valley of Sizeri. 
yielded to the ſuperiority of his power, with- 
out much reſiſtance. He was preparing to 


to improve the advantage he had gained, and to 


preſs forward upon the other territories of Sa- 
voy, when part of his troops deſerted him, 
carrying along with them the greater part of 
both the proviſions and the ammunition, The 
* Batt. Nani, lib, ii. anno 1616, 


c. 


troops 


This ſmall diſtrict 
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troops that remained, being few in number, 
and weakened exceedingly by hunger and 
thirſt, ſerved as paſtime to the ſhepherds of 
the mountains, who harraſſed and hunted them 
from one place to another. In this extremity 
the duke of Nemours implored the ſuccour 
of Spain, that he might be enabled to fave the 
remains of his army from inevitable ruin by 
croſſing the Rhone; but the Spaniards were 
deaf to his prayers. They even refuſed to ſend 
him a ſupply | of bread and ammunition, and 
debarred him from the liberty of lodging his 
troops in Franche Compte, a province which 
in thoſe days belonged to the crown of Spain. 
In this deſperate ſiruation he found relief in 
the generolity of Charles Emanuel, That 
magnanimous prince, at the interceſſion of 
Leſdiguieres, and other chiefs of France, par- 
doned his revolt, and, on the diſbanding of his 
troops, reſtored him to the poſſeſſion of his 
eſtates in Savoy 5. | 


THE governor of Milan, in expectation that 
the irruption of the duke of Nemours into the 
dominions of Charles would diſtract his mind, 
and divert his arms, drew near with thirty 
thouſand men to the frontiers of Piedmont, 
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And, having thrown bridges over the Tanarus 
and the Seſia, and fortified and garriſoned 


them at either end, he waited for a favourable 
opportunity of entering that country, his head- 
quarters being fixed at Candia and Villata, 


Theduke of Savoy, on the other hand, lodged 
in Careſana and la Motta, in the province of 
Vercelli, with an army not exceeding twenty 


thouſand. After various ſkirmiſhes with the 


troops of Savoy with various ſucceſs, Toledo 
having ſeparated his army into two diviſions, 


ordered one of theſe to paſs the Seſia at Gat- 


tinara, and to join the other, which he was to 
conduct himſelf, near Creſentino, a town on 
the Po, on the confines of the principality of 
Vercilli and Montferrat, It was Don Pedro's 
deſign, by this movement, to incloſe his ene- 
my by the Seſia with fortified bridges and fort 
Sandoyal on the caſt, by the Po with Creſcenti- 


no on the ſouth, and by taking and garriſoning 


St. Germano, a fortreſs equidiſtant from both 
theſe rivers. Charles was now poſted in Sig- 
liano, a place environed with lakes and mo- 
raſſes, and acceſſible only by one narrow en- 
trance. This ſtation the duke had choſen as 
being very convenient for the relief of Ver- 


celli, the reduction of which ſcemed the object 


to which all the ſteps of his adverſary ultimate- 


ly tended, As ſoon as he perceived that To: 
jedg 
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edo directed his courſe to Creſcentino, he B oor 
mounted two thouſand muſqueteers behind an 
equal number of cavalry, and paſſing by the 
Spaniards with great ſpeed, threw ſuccours 
into that town ſufficient for its protection. 
The Spaniſh general in revenge ravaged the 
villages of Piedmont; and Charles, from a like 
motive, thoſe of Montferrat. 


1616. 


Tux autumnal rains now overflowed the 
country on all ſides, and the hoſtile armies lay 
for ſome days inactive, the Savoyards in Creſ- 
centino, the Spaniards in Livorno and Bianze, 
towns of Montferrat. The waters having ſub- 
fided, Toledo, aided by the treachery or cow- 
ardice of the governor, made himſelf maſter of 
St, Germano, the poſſeſſion of which was a 
conſiderable ſtep towards the reduction of Ver- 
celli This important place was ſtill his aim, 
though, 1n order to obtain it, he made a feint 
of marching to Creſcentino. The duke con- 
ſtantly harraſſed his troops in flank, that by in- 
terrupting the march of his enemy, he might 
be enabled himſelf to preoccupy the plain of 
Apertole, where he might make ſuch arrange- 
ments as would put it in his power either to 
give battle, or to ſtand upon the defenſive. 
2 The ſubtlety of the Spaniſh commander, on 
Y this occaſion, practiſed a ſucceſsful ſtrata- 
gem againſt the artful Charles Emanuel. To- 
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HISTORY OF THE REIGN OF 
ledo made ſuch a diſpoſition of his troops as 
ſeemed to indicate an intention of obſtructing 
the march of the Savoyards, even at the ex- 
pence of a battle. Upon this the duke brings 
forward the flower of his army into the van, 
expecting every moment to be attacked in 


front by the enemy. But the Spaniards, with 


ten thouſand foot and ſome cavalry, ſuddenly 
made an attack on his rear, conſiſting of four 
thouſand French infantry and ſeme cavalry, 
when they were filing through a wood. The 
Savoyards, ſtruck with ſurprize and terror, be- 


gan to retreat in the greateſt confuſion; but 
the duke ſaved his diſmayed forces, if not 


from the diſgrace, yet from the ſlaughter that 


commonly purſues a flying enemy. He diſ- 


patched the intrepid count of St. George to 
check the purſuit oſ the victorious enemy, 


' with a ſelect band of five hundred muſketeers. 


The brave reſiſtance of the count, and the 


quick approach of night, enabled the French 


troops in the ſervice of Savoy to retreat with 


ſafety to the main body of the army, 


ThE duke, whoſe ſanguine temper con- 
templated the bright ſide of every object, 
comforted himſelf under this misfortune, by 
reflacting, that it would revive the ancient 
animoſitics between the Spaniards and the 

French, 
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PHILIP m. KING OF SPAIN. 
French, and that this laſt nation, enraged at 


their late diſcomfiture, would retrieve at once 
his loſs and their own honour. With theſe 


ſentiments he retired to Creſcentino. The 


ſeaſon was now far advanced; and Toledo, hav- 
ing in vain attempted to ſurpriſe Creſcentino, 
and finding that keeping the field ſerved only 
to diminiſh the number and impair the health 
of his troops, abandoned the poſts he poſſeſſed 
in Piedmont and Montferrar, having left gar- 
riſons only in Trino, St. Germano, and Gat- 
tinara. This laſt was a town which command- 
ed a paſſage over the Seſia, and which had 
been reduced under the power of the Spaniards 
by Don Sancho del Luna, e of the 
caſtle of Milan “. c 


Tux duke of Savoy, through exceſſive fa- 
tigue and agitation of mind, about this time 
contracted an illneſs, which, concurring with 
the rigour of the advancing ſeaſon, ſeemed to 


promiſe on his part a reſpite from all hoſtili- 


ties. He could not take the field in perſon, 
and was even unable to walk abroad. In this 
irkſome confinement the activity of his mind 
amuſed the tedious hours by forming various 
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3 Batt. Nani, lib, ii. 1616, Levaſſur. tom. iii. Merc. . 
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projects and ftratagems of war. And, undef 
his preſent infirmities, he felt a ſenſible con- 
ſolation in the capacity, bravery, and filial af- 
fection of four illuſtrious ſons, who were ready 
to execute with fidelity and alacrity whatever 
he ſhould command them to perform. The 


duke of Nemours having been conſtrained to 


lay down his arms, the prinee of Piedmont 
repaſſed the mountains by the vally of Aoſta, 
and conducted his troops to Ivrea. Here he 
received orders to lead them againſt Gattinara, 
in which was a Spaniſh garriſon of four thou- 
ſand men. The prince did not heſitate tocarry 
the orders of the duke his father into exeuction. 


But yielding to the remonſtrances of his moſt 
experienced officers, he exchanged an enter- 


prize which appeared to be impracticable, for 
another which might be accompliſhed without 
difficulty, and which was not of leſs im- 
portance. | 


Tux principality of Maſſerano is bounded 
on the eaſt by the river Seſia, and in every 
other quarter by the territories of the duke of 


Savoy; a circumſtance which naturally pla- 


ced it under the protection of Spain. Toledo, 
with a view to ſtrengthen that chain by which 
he deſigned to inveſt and ſtraiten Vercelli, had 
made an offer to the prince of Maſſerano to 

| garriſon 
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PHILIP III. KING OF SPAIN. 
garriſon his capital, and alſo the fortreſs of 
Crevalcor with Spaniſh forces. The prince, 
aware of the danger of ſuch a meaſure, choſe 
rather to undergo the hazard of an irruption 
from Piedmont than to reſign the ſine ws of his 
power into the hands of Toledo. He return- 
ed the governor thanks for his proffered aid, 
but expreſſed a hope that it would not be ne- 
ceſſary. Toledo had in the mean time march-" 
ed his troops to the banks of the Seſia, and 
ſeemed ready to pour into the territories of 
Maſſerano. In this ſituation of affairs; the 
prince of Piedmont, by a concealed and for- 
ced march, furpriſed and inveſted the capital 
of that ſmall ſtate, which opened irs gates 
without reſiſtance, - He now marched againſt 
Crevalcor, with eight thouſand foot and four 
He appeared before the walls 
of that place on the 27th of January, and 
having ſeized all the avenues by which it 
might receive relief, he ſoon made a breach 
in the walls, and took the town by aſſault. 
The terrified inhabitants fled before the 
ſlaughtering ſword, directing their trembling 
ſteps towards the caſtle. Multitudes were 
trodden to death in this ſcene of confuſion 
and horror, and eager in the conteſt to enter 
through that narrow gate which was the only 


avenue of life, A very few made their way in- 
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to the caſtle. The reſt were either taken pri- 


ſoners or ſlain by the ſword. 


TRE prince of Maſſerano, as ſoon as he 
learnt the hoſtile deſigns of Victor Amadeus, 
had implored that aid which he had formerly 
rejectedl. And the governor of Milan had im- 
mediately diſpatched to his relief Don Sancho 
del Luna, with two thouſand foot and three 
hundred horſe; but in the mean time the 
caſtle capitulated. And, in too late an at- 
tempt to relieve it, Don Sancho, with many 
officers and private men, loſt his life. Thus 
the duke of Savoy contended with the power 
and the art of the marquis of Villa Franca, 
not without advantage. It is however proba- 
ble, that all the efforts of Charles Emanuel 
would have been repelled in the end, by the 
valour, diſcipline, and ancient renown of the 
Spaniſh arms, directed by the genius of To- 
ledo, if they had not been ſupported by the 
magnanimous reſolution of the mareſchal Leſ- 
diguieres, equally to conſult his own and the 
glory of France, in ſpite of all the allurements 
and the threats of the miſled princes, by whom 

it was at that time governed. 


ALTHoucH fortune ſometimes raifes the 
worthleſs and the weak to the higheſt offices, 


* Batt, Nani, lib, 1616. Merc. Frang. 1617. 
yet 
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yet it muſt have been ſingular merit that, in go O K 

times productive of great characters, could ex, 

alt a private gentleman of a very narrow for- Ohafa ler 

tune, to the firſt dignity of a great kingdom of the ma- 

that can be enjoyed by a ſubject. Francis de diguicres 

Bonne, with a patrimony of fifty crowns a 

year, roſe to the ſtation of conſtable of F rance, 

in oppoſition to many rivals of noble birth 

and great power. He was of an agreeable 

aſpect, a mild temper, and eaſy manners; 

qualities which were not indeed very ſhining | 

in themſelves, but which contributed not a 

little to raiſe the mareſchal Leſdiguieres to 

ſituations in which he had opportunities of 

diſplaying the greateſt talents and virtues *. 

His underſtanding was manly and folid ; he | | 
| 


poſſeſſed in an eminent degree the virtues of 
political and martial courage; and, though 
he was ſuſceptible both of friendſhip and love, | 
his ruling paſſion was ambition. The duke of | 
Savoy cultivated the friendſhip of this man | 
with uncommon attention, and practiſed with | 
unwearied diligence all his addreſs in order to | 
gain fo important an acquiſition. To the ma- | 
reſchal Leſdiguieres he ſhewed all the reſpect | 
due to a crowned head. If he received him at 
Turin, it was with the utmoſt pomp and magni- Y 
1 | | 
| 


* Amelot de la Houſſaie. 


„ Berne 
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200K ficence. Tf he addreſſed him in writing, he be- 
— ſtowed on him the endearing and flattering ap- 


E Io pellations of © good neighbour, and faithful 


friend.” He conſulted him on every occaſion! 
and the mareſchal returned his confidence and 
aſſiduities with the ſincereſt fidelity and affec- 
tion. The attachment of Leſdiguieres to 
Charles Emanuel was well known to the court 
of Spain, and they endeavoured to counteract 
its effects by operating on his natural ambition. 
The king and queen of France, at the inſtiga- 
tion of the Spaniſh ambaſſador, attempted to 
ſeduce him from the intereſts of Savoy, by 
calling him to court in order to be inveſted 
with the privileges and rank of a duke and 
peer. And, that he might be enabled to ſup- 
port the magnificence of that character, the 
king of Spain offered him any ſum of money 
he ſhould be pleaſed to demand, to be paid in 
any part of Europe. Theſe allurements fail- 
ing of ſucceſs, a ſupply of money was offered 
ſufficient to raiſe and maintain, for a year, an 
army of forty thouſand men, with a ſuitable 
train of- artillery, to be employed in making 
himſelf maſter of Savoy. Of this duchy the 
duke of Monteleon, in name of the Spaniſh 
monarch, offered him the inveſtiture, on con- 
dition of his aſſiſting tlie Spaniards to conquer 
Piedmont. This temptation having been alſo 

| reſiſted, 
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reſiſted, Monteleon engaged Louis to tranſ- 
mit to the mareſchal the moſt peremptory or- 
ders to abſtain from levying troops, and on no 
pretext whatever to move to the afliſtance of 
the duke of Savoy. Theſe orders were in vain 
reiterated and enforced, at the deſire of the 
feeble court of Paris, by the authority of the 
parliament of Grenoble, Leſdiguieres, in a 
letter to the king, repreſented to his majeſty, 
in a firm though reſpectful tone, that his duty 
called him to reſtore the dignity of France in 
Italy, by fulfilling the engagements of that 
kingdom to the duke of Savoy, and chaſliſing 
the perfidy and infolence of Spain. And he 
added, that, however treacherous counſels 
might beguile the good intentions of his ma- 
jeſty for a time, he did not deſpair of his pre- 
ſent conduct meeting one day with the appro- 
bation of his ſovereign “. 
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On the nineteenth dav of December 1616, 
the mareſchal Leſdiguieres, exhibiting a ſig- 
nal proof of the greatneſs of his own mind, 
and the weakneſs of the crown of France, ſet 
out from Grenoble, at the head of an aimy of 
ſeven thouſand foot and five hundred hcrte, 
raiſed in Dauphiny by his own authority, 2nd 
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at the. expence of the republic of Venice, 
Having crofſed the Alps in the midſt of winter, 
he arrived at Turin on the third day of Janu- 
ary. Reinforced by ſo conſiderable a body of 
gallant troops, and encouraged by the pre- 
ſence, reputation, and aid of a great command- 
er, whoſe natural abilities were matured by 
long experience in the military art, the duke 
of Savoy was elated with the hope of vindi- 
cating his own independence, and inflicting 
ſevere vengeance on that havghty court, 
which threatened him with ſubjection. The 
united forces of Leſdiguieres and the duke 
were irreſiſtible. St. Damiano, Alba, and 
Montiglio, with other places of inferior im- 
portance, reduced under the power of Charles, 
with a rapidity correſponding to the ardour of 
his mind, nouriſhed his hopes of making other 
conquelts {till more important, The reduc- 
tion of Montiglio is eminently diſtinguiſhed, 
not by any noble diſplay of generoſity or 
courage, but by an incident extremely humi- 
lating to man, as it reminds him how much 
he partakes of the nature of thoſe ferocious 
and noxious animals which are the conſtant 
objects of his hoſtility and abhorrence. A con- 


telt having ariſen concerning the garriſoning 


of that fortreſs between the French and the 
Sayoyards, the fierce diſputants, enflamed by 
x | their 
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their engagement with the common enemy, 
directed their unſettled fury and reeking 
ſwords againſt each other. Upwards of a 
hundred had fallen on either ſide, before the 
authority of the general, the count of St. 
George, was able to prevent a mutual and 


complete maſſacre. The favage thirſt of 
blood being now excited, and incapable of be- 


ing ſuddenly quenched, loudly demanded an in- 
human gratification, and found it in the ſlaugh- 
ter of the garriſon that had capĩtulated on fa- 
yourable terms *, | 


TRE diſcontents in France had now drawn 


to a criſis which threatened the crown with all 


the violence of civil war. Theſe diſcontents 


Charles Emanuel, as above related, had aſ- 
ſiduouſly nouriſhed” with his ufual dexterity 
and addreſs. But the moſt enlightened ge- 


nius ſees not far into futurity, and often the 


molt ſagacious ambition blindly labours for its 
own deſtruction. The inteſtine diſcords and 
commotions of France obliged the king to re- 
call Leſdiguieres; and inſtantly the marquis 
of Villa Franca, who yielding to a torrent 
which could not be rifiited, had refolved to 
confine his troops within narrow linits, and to 


* Bat, Nani, Hiſt. lib. iii, 16 17, 
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tacks on the duke of Sayoy, commencing his 
operations with the ſiege of Vercelli. He fat 


down before this important place towards the 


end of May, with a ſtrong army and a very 
great train of artillery, When Charles was in- 


formed that the governor of Milan had begun 


to put his troops in motion, he was not at a 
loſs to diſcover his intention ; and, with a view 
to diſappoint it, having ſpeedily increaſed the 
garriſon of Vercelli to the number of four 
thouſand, he determined to march his army 
from Gabbiana, and, by reducing the fortreſs 
of Ponteſtura, to oppoſe, with advantage, the 
progreſs of the Spaniſh army. But, while he 
meditated this ſcheme, he diſcovered that 
other dangers threatened him than the ſiege of 
Vercelli. 


Dox Pzpro, conſtrained to relinquiſh for a 
time all open attacks on the ſtates of Charles 
Emanuel, had employed the natural ſubtilty ofhis 
active mind in laying plots againſt that prince's 


perſon and family. Different perſons were ſu- 


borned to cut off the duke by aſſaſſination or 
by poiſon; and a conſpiracy was formed by cer- 
tain French officers of the garriſon of St. Ja to 
ſeize the prince of Piedmont, who commanded 


that fortreſs, and to deliver him into the 


hands 
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hands of the Spaniards. The diſcovery of 3 9.9K 
theſe ignominious plots *“ diverted the deſign of 
8 the 


* Tt is remarkable, that, although there never was a 
people more diſtinguiſhed than the Spaniards for honour 
and fidelity, yet there is not any period in the hiſtory of 
any nation more diſgraced by plots and conſpiracies than 
that which forms the ſubject of this narrative. When 
reſentment, ambition, or other paſſions, cannot find gra- 
tification openly, and in the direct road of ſuperior force, 
they have recourſe to ſtratagem, as fully appears from the 
hiſtory of nations as well as individuals. Perhaps, too, 
ideas of ſuperior dignity have a tendency to blunt the ſenſe - 
of injuſtice committed againſt inferiors. The different 
prices or compenſatious for wounds, and even for mur- 
ders, that took place about eight hundred years ago, in ſo 
many nations of Europe, is a ſtriking proof how much this 
iniquitous ſentiment naturally prevails in the human 
mind. There is as great injuſtice in wantonly maiming, 
or otherwiſe torturing or putting to death, a dog, a horſe, 
or other animal, as there would be in wounding or deſtroy- 
ing a man; yet there are but few whoſe conſciences would 
be ſtung with remorſe at the commiſſion of ſuch crimes; a 
matter which is to be accounted for only from that im- 
meaſurable diſtance which our fancy, ſtill more than na- 
ture, interpoſes between men and the inferior animals, 
and which precludes all ſympathy. A nation accuſtomed 
to think itſelf vaſtly ſuperior in dignity to all others, and 
to arrogate to itſelf an excluſive privilege of dominiong 
fancies it has a right of aſſerting that privilege by all 
means, however inconſiſtent with juſtice. The inhabit» 
ants of Calais were ſaved from the furious reſentment of 
Edward III. of England by the tranſcending virtue of fix 
of their fellow-citizens, who devoted themſelves to certain 
deſtruction for the ſake of their relations, friends, and com- 
panions : the condition required by that haughty and cruel 1285 
conqueror. Theſe fix heroic burgeſſes were ſaved from 


deach, 


— 
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the duke againſt Ponteſtura, by ſummoning his 
attention to cares more immediate and urgent. 
The conviction and puniſhment of conſpirators 
and aſſaſſins employed that critical time which 
would otherwiſe have been occupied in prevent- 
ing the ſiege of Vercelli, or, by plentiful ſtores 
of proviſions and ammunition, to prepare it for 
a vigorous reſiſtance, | 


| Taz ſiege had not been continued above ſix- 
teen days, when the Savoyards were reduced to 
the neceſſity of ſupplying the place of iron 


balls and lead with tin and ſtones. The quan- 


tity of their powder alſo was inſufficient; nor 
could all the efforts of Charles encourage the 


gallantry of the beſieged by a freſh ſupply. 


Two hundred and fifty cavalry, with ſacks of 
powder of twenty-five pounds each, were way- 
laid in their concealed march to Vercelli, 
through the vigilance of Toledo; and the fire 
of the Spaniards having been communicated to 
ſuch inflammable materials, only thirty of that 


death, not by the generoſity of Edward, but by the im» 
Portunity and tears of his queen, Yet this prince was 


profuſe in his civilities to the French officers, who, about 


the ſame time, had fallen into his hands, although their 


bravery was not to be compared with that of the burgeſſes. 
Had ſix knights appeared before him in the guiſe of male- 
factors, inſtead of ſix citizens, he would have been ſhock- 
ed at the idea of ordering them to be led to execution, and 
have been full in his praiſes of their ſignal patriotiſm and 
reſolution, | 
| number 
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number made their way into the place of their 
deſtination. T'wo hundred and twenty horſes, 
with their riders, miſerably periſhed in one 
ſudden conflagration ; yet the beſieged made a 
gallant defence, and repulſed the Spaniards, in 


different allies, with great ſlaughter. The af. 
ſallants made a furious effort to carry the place 
by a general aſſault; but, if the valour of the 


Spaniards was animated by the love of gloryand 
th hope of plunder, the Savoyards, anticipat- 


ing in their imaginations the calamities and 


horrors that awaited themſelves, and objects 
ſtill dearer to them than life, in caſe of defeat, 
were rouſed with the fury of deſpair. The 
ſteady bravery of the beſiegers gave way on this 
occaſion to the rage which impelled the beſieg- 
ed; and, in the firſt moment of their retreat, 
a hundred cuiraſſiers, ſallying with their ſwords 
in their hands into the ditch, made a dread- 
ful carnage. Fifteen hundred men periſhed on 
the ſide of Spain ; on that of Savoy rot an hun- 
dred. The duke of Savoy, being informed 
of the deſperate intrepidity of his faithful gar- 
riſen, was filled with all thoſe emotions which 
the fidelity, bravery, and danger of men ſuf- 
fering in his cauſe, were naturally fitted to pro- 
duce in his generous mind. He attempted a 
ſecond time, ſecretly, to convey ammunition 
and proviſion into Vercelli; but loſt by that 
c fruitleſs 
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fruitleſs effort ſour hundred men. At laſt, ex. 


| aſperated by repeated diſappointment, he drew 


near to the Spaniſh camp by night, by ſtorm- 
ing or even making a feint of ſtorming which, 
he hoped to be able to ſuccour Vercelli. Hav- 
ing ranged his troops along the banks of the 


Seſia, he ſent a ſtrong detachment over that 


river, in ſeparate parties, under the marquis 
D'Urfe, who was repulſed by a body of Span- 


iſn horſe with the loſs of ſix hundred men. 


This bold meaſure of the duke was not whol- 


ly without ſucceſs; for while the Spaniards 


haſtened to oppoſe the Savoyards in that quar- 
ter where D*'Urtfe directed his attack, a thou- 
ſand men, loaded with ammunition, made 
their way into Vercelli by another. 
ſcanty ſupply was far from being ſufficient; 
and, beſides this circumſtance, the garriſon was 
now greatly diminiſhed by the accidents of 
war and the fatigues of duty. In this fitua- 
tion were the beſieged, when Toledo, on the 
25th of July, which, being the feſtival of Sr. 
James, was deemed forcunate for Spain, made 


a general aſſault, and effected a lodgment in a 


baſtion, againſt which, from the commence- 
ment of the ſiege, he had principally directed 
the fury of his artillery. The garriſon, at that 
inſtant, demanded and obtained honourable 


terms of capitulation; their baggage, and arms, 
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garriſoned Vercelli, and levied very high con- 
tributions on the inhabitants, marching his 
army along the courſe of the Tanarus, reduced, 
under the power of Spain, Soleri, Felician, 
and Anona, with other places, the poſſeſſion of 
which he hoped would pave the way to the ex- 


ecution of an enterprize he meditated againſt 


the important city of Aſtiꝰ 


An unexpected and tragical event in 
France interrupted the career of Toledo in 
Italy. Concino Concini, and Eleanor Gali- 
gai, afterwards the mareſchal and the lady 
mareſchal D'Ancre, made their firſt appearance 
at the court of Paris in the train of Mary de 
Medicis, on her firſt arrival in that city from 
Florence. Their abilities and addreſs, aided 
by that ſympathy which men feel for their 
compatriots, however humble their rank of 
life, when in the courſe of Providence they 
accompany or meet each other in foreign lands, 


ſo gained on the favour of the indulgent queen, 


that ſhe raifed them to a degree of power in- 


tolerable to the nobles, and odious to the peo- 


ple. Depending on the queen-regent, they 
depended alſo on Spain, the great prop of her 


* Batt, Nan, lib. ui- Hiſt, du Regne de Louis XIII. 
s power 


tog 


and all the honours of war. Toledo, having 5 0 or 
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Tragical 
fate of the 
mareſchal 
and lady 
n areſchal 
D' Ancre. 
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power, and were naturally devoted to the ins 
tereſts of a crown, which, by ſupporting 
Mary's, ſupported alſo their authority: In 
order to prolong the period of their borrowed 
power, they diverted the thoughts of Lewis, 
now of age, from matters of ſtate, by en- 
couraging him in the purſuit of thoſe youthful 
amuſements which had hitherto occupied all 
his time, and engroſſed all his attention. The 
more effectually to fix his mind in an indiffe- 
rence towards all political objects, they pro- 
vided him with companions of his own age, 
whole ſociety, they imagined, would amuſe his 
leifure, and heighten by ſympathy his reliſh for 
thoſe pleaſures to which he was addicted, 
Among theſe, Charles Albert de Luines, a 
young gentleman of Avignon, was diſtinguiſh- 
ed for the handſomeneſs of his perſon, the 
gracefulneſs of his air, and the obliging po- 
liteneſs of his behaviour. He gained by 
degrees the affection and confidence of his 
young ſovereign, and was indulged, at all 
times, with familiar acceſs to his perſon. 
Concini perceived the aſcendant this young 
favourite had acquired over the king; and, 
in order to attach him to himſelf, preferred 
him to the government of Amboiſe. But 
Luines, prompted by his own ambition, and 
encouraged by the murmurs and diſcontents 


chat 
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that pervaded the kingdom, gave ſuch an ac- Book 
count of the conduct and deſigns of his bene- 
factor, as filled the inexperienced mind of his 

prince with horror, and perſuaded him that 
the preſervation of his own life, as well as his 
power, depended on the death of the mare- 
ſchal D'Ancre. Vitri, captain of the guards, 
undertook and accompliſhed the bloody pur- 
poſe of ſacrificing the life of the mareſchal to 
the ſuſpicions of the king. On the 20th of 
April the unforunate Florentine careleſsly en- 
tered within the gate of the royal palace of 
the Louvre, which was inſtantly ſhut behind 
him, and was walking towards the apartments 
of the queen-regent, reading a letter lantihe 
went, when the captain of the guard Arreſted 
him, in the name of the king, and beckoned 
to his accomplices, who ſtood by him in anxi- 
ous expectation of that ſignal. Three aſſaſ- 

1 ſins, at that inſtant, poured the contents of 


1617. 


1 their fire- arms into his body, which, after he 
15 had fallen dead on the ground, they ſpurned, 
t and cut in different parts with their ſwords ; 
$: but the populace, greedy of every opportunity 


of giving vent to the animal ferocity of their 
nature, and zealous on all occaſions to avenge 
on the powerful and great the unequal diſtri- 
butions of fortune, dug up the mangled corpſe 
of Concini, which had been ignominiouſly bu- 
| ried, 
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*2* K ried, and dragged it in horrid triumph along 
275 the ſtreets of Paris. They afterwards, _ 

ing cut it in ſmall pieces, roaſted and inhu- 
manly devoured it; and happy was the man 
who could obtain the ſmalleſt morſel of the 
| ſavage ſacrifice *. 


Tux wretched Galigai was condemned to 
= death, on pretence of ſorcery. She exerted 
1 on her trial, and in her laſt moments, a con- 
C ſtancy and ſtrength of mind, which the melt- 
ing ſpectators compared with the fortitude of 
Socrates, and contraſted with thoſe tears which, 
not rgany years before, diſgraced the exit of Þ 
thic "__ duke of Biron. 2 


Tar authority of the mann: was an- 
nihilated by the ſtroke which cut off the mare- 
ſchal D'Ancre; and Luines, who ſucceeded to 
all the power of that ſtranger, agreeably to the 
common conduct of new miniſters in all na- 
tions, departed at firſt from the maxims, 
and vehemently arraigned the conduct of his 
predeceſſor. He particularly exclaimed againſt 
that uniform deference which had been ſhewn 
by the former adminiſtration to the counſels 
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of Rome and Madrid“. In this temper was B oo x 
the court of France when news arrived of the . N 
ſurrender of Vercelli. Immediately it was re- 
ſolved to ſuccour the duke of Savoy. Leſ- 
deguieres once more croſſed the mountains with 
twelve thouſand foot, and two thouſand horſe. 1 
In his train were many lords and gentlemen of 3 
France, volunteers, among whom was the ance of the 


great duke of Rohan at the head of three modus 
ſquadrons of cavalry. The orders of the 
mareſchal were ſtrenuouſly to aid the duke 

of Savoy in his efforts to recover his own 
dominions, but not to involve the court of 
France in a war with Spain, by inſulting 

either the territories of Milan or Mantua. 

But Leſdiguieres had greater objects in view 
than to expel Don Pedro from the coaſts of 
Savoy. The military reputation of the Span- 

iſh commander, inſtead of repreſſing the cou- 

rage of the mareſchal, filled him with an ar- 

dent deſire to take the field againſt an antago- 

niſt whoſe genius and vigour would give ful! : 
exerciſe to all his abilities and experience, and 

over whom a victory would be truly glorious. 

However, making a ſhew of reſpect to his ma- 

jeity's commands, he ordered his troops to lay | 


Siri Mem, recond, tom. iv. p. 68. Relation de la 
Mort de Mareſchal d' Ancre. Memoires de Rohan, 
lib. i. 1 | | 

Yor. II. 1 alide 
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aſide for a while the colours of F rance, and to 


wear thoſe of Savoy. 


Dow PRDRO DE TolEpo, after the reduc- 
tion of Vercelli, had diſtributed his army, 
for the purpoſe of refreſhment, in different 
towns and villages of Montferrat, but chieffy 
in thoſe of the province of Alexandria. In 
the midſt of all his quarters lay the village of 
Feliziano, which was ſlightly barricadoed, and 
defended by two thouſand men. The expe- 


rienced eye of Leſdiguieres quickly perceived, 


that, by ſurpriſing this centrical ſtation, he 


would deprive the Spaniards of the moſt pro- 


per place of rendezvous in their poſſeſſion, and 
prevent a junction of their divided forces. He 
communicated | theſe ideas to Charles Ema- 


nuel. The duke was at firſt ſtruck with the 


danger of attempting an entreprize againſt a 
place ſurrounded by the poſts of the enemy; 


but Leſdiguieres inſiſted that by a nocturnal, 
Tapid, and unexpected march, it would not be 
difficult, but, on the contrary, a very eaſy mat- 
ter to make the duke maſter of Feliziano, 
from which centre he might turn his ſucceſſ- 


ful arms againſt the other quarters of the 
Spaniards with great glory and advantage, 
Charles acquieſcing 1n the reaſoning, or yield- 


| ing to the authority of the mareſchal, an ex- 


pedition 


2255 
A 
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pedition was concerted againſt Feliziano. B; O OR 
Thither the combined army began to march, 
as ſoon as the darkneſs of the night favoured 1617. 
the enterprize, in three diviſions. The van 
was led by the mareſchal Leſdiguieres, the 
main body by the duke of Savoy, and Shom= 
berg, mareſchal of the camp, brought up the 
rear with the artillery. But Charles Emanuel, 
taught by the reduction of Vercelli to reſpect 
the valour of the Spaniards, and the abilities 
of the marquis of Villa Franca, bethought 
himſelf, after the troops under Leſdiguieres 
had moved; that the ſituation and motions of 
the Spaniards rendered the expedition on which 
he had entered extremely dangerous; he there- 
fore ſent a courier to the mareſchal, adviſing 
him to return on his ſteps. The mareſchal, 
who, in an advanced age, poſſeſſed all the fire 
of youth, replied to the meſſenger with much 
emotion, © I have followed the profeſſion of 
arms above fifty years without having ever 
turned by back on the enemy ; an honour of 
which I am determined my conduct on this 
day ſhall not deprive me. There is more 
ſhame in retreating than danger in going on.” 
Having ſaid this; he jumped out of the litter 
in which he had hitherto been borne ; and; 
notwithſtanding ſome feveriſh ſymptoms that 
= were about him, mounted on horſeback, placed 
$4 12 him 
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Bo OK | himſelf at the head of his troops, and con- 
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tinued his march*. He arrived at Feliziano 


about the dawning of the day; and the duke 


of Savoy having joined him ſoon after with 
the main body of the army, which he con- 
ducted by a private way with aſtoniſhing ce- 


lerity, the place was immediately inveſted and 


taken by aſſault. All the common ſoldiers, 
and many of the inhabitants, were put to the 
ſword. The officers were made priſoners. 
Not a man of Feliziano eſcaped with his li- 


berty and his life f. Quatordeci, Renfracora, 


Anona, Rocca, and Nice, were alſo quickly 
ſubdued by the united arms of Charles Ema- 
nuel and Leſdiguieres, the rapidity of whoſe 
conqueſts, in the ſpace of a week, weakened 
the Spaniſh army by a loſs of more than five 
thouſand men. Don Pedro now abandoned 
his deſign of beſieging Aſti, and retreated 


from Soleri into the Milaneſe ; all his force, 


vigilance, and art, being neceſſary to put that 
country in a poſture of defence againſt the 
threatened irruptions of the duke of Savoy. 
But the duke of Monteleon having affured the 


king of France that Vercelli ſhould be re- 


ſtored, 885 the treaty of Aſti executed with 


* Hiſt, du Regne de Louis XIII. et des Ev enements 
principaux, &c. 
1 Batt. Nan. lib. in. 161 7. Mem. de Rchan, liv i. 
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fidelity and promptitude on the part of Spain, zoo Kr 


Leſdiguieres was recalled in the full career of | 
1617. 


victory. The mareſchal, having in vain re- 
monſtrated that the preſent juncture preſented 
a glorious opportunity for recovering the Mi- 
laneſe to the crown of France, yielded obedi- 
ence to the reiterated commands of his ſove- 
reign. Toledo agreed to a ceſſation of arms, 
and promiſed to uſe his utmoſt endeavours to 
effectuate an entire accommodation, and, par- . 
ticularly, came under an engagement to Be- 
thune, at Pavia, the gth of October, that, on 
condition of the duke's diſbanding his army, 
= and reſtoring the places he had taken in the 
= courſe of the current month, he on his part 
would give up Vercelli, with the other places 
he had ſeized, and diſarm his troops, in No- 
vember. This agreement being made, the 
mareſchal marched back to Grenoble *. But 
= the miniſters of Spain, not ſatisfied with the 
5 return of the French troops into Dauphiny, 
remonſtrated to the court of France, that 
the keeping on foot ſo great a force, ſo near 
the confines of Savoy, would be an infraction 
| of the treaty of Aſti. They declared tha 
z Vercilli would not be delivered up to Charle 
Emanuel! while the Swiſs troops hovered in 


„ 


Hiſt. du Connetable de Leſdiguieres, liv, ix, 
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tinued his march“ . He arrived at Feliziano 
about the dawning of the day; and the duke 
of Savoy having joined him ſoon after with 
the main body of the army, which he con- 
ducted by a private way with aſtoniſnhing ce- 
lerity, the place was immediately inveſted and 
taken by aſſault. All the common ſoldiers, 
and many of the inhabitants, were put to the 


ſword. The officers were made priſoners. 


Not a man of Feliziano eſcaped with his li- 
berty and his life f. Quatordeci, Renfracora, 
Anona, Rocca, and Nice, were alſo quickly 
ſubdued by the united arms of Charles Ema- 
miel and Leſdiguieres, the rapidity of whoſe 


conqueſts, in the ſpace of a week, weakened 


the Spaniſh army by a loſs of more than five 
thouſand men. Don Pedro now abandoned 


his deſign of beſieging Aſti, and retreated 


from Soleri into the Milaneſe; all his force, 
vigilance, and art, being neceſſary to put that 
country in a poſture of defence againſt the 


threatened irruptions of the duke of Savoy. 


But the duke of Monteleon having aſſured the 
king of France that Vercelli ſhould be re- 
ſtored, and the treaty of Aſti executed with 


* Hiſt, du Regne de Louis XIII. et des Evenements 


principaux, &c. 
+ Batt. Nan. lib. iii. 1617. Mem, de Rohan, liv i. 
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fidelity and promptitude on the part of Spain, gook. 


Leſdiguieres was recalled in the full career ß 
victory. The mareſchal, having in vain re- 
monſtrated that the preſent juncture preſented 
a glorious opportunity for recovering the Mi- 
laneſe to the crown of France, yielded obedi- | 
ence to the reiterated commands of his ſove- 
reign. Toledo agreed to a ceſſation of arms, 
and promiſed to uſe his utmoſt endeavours to 
effectuate an entire accommodation, and, par- 
ticularly, came under an engagement to Be- 
thune, at Pavia, the gth of October, that, on 
condition of the duke's diſbanding his army, 
and reſtoring the places he had taken in the 
courſe of the current month, he on his part 
would give up Vercelli, with the other places 
he had ſeized, and diſarm his troops, in No- 
vember. This agreement being made, the 
mareſchal marched back to Grenoble ®. But 
- the miniſters of Spain, not ſatisfied with the 
L return of the French troops into Dauphiny, 
- remonſtrated to the court of France, that 
the keeping on foot ſo great a force, ſo near 
the confines of Savoy, would be an infraction 
_ of the treaty of Aſti, They declared tha 
5 Vercilli would not be delivered up to Charle 
Emanuel while the Swiſs troops hovered in 


# Hiſt. du Connetable de Leſdiguieres, liv, ix; 
I 3 the 
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Bo — as county of Vaux, and his friend, Leſdi- 

— guieres, was ready, on the ſhorteſt notice, to 

march to his aid at the head of an army. 

Lewis, who was willing to maintain the inde- 

pendency of Savoy, but averſe to any violent 

rupture with the Catholic king, not only diſ- 

banded his own troops in Dauphiny, but alſo 

urged Charles, to preclude Toledo from every 

1 pretext of war, by laying down in good earneſt 

1 his arms; aſſuring him of his warmeſt ſupport 

1 and protection, in caſe the Spaniards ſhould 

attempt, either by open force or ſecret artifice, 

to elude the execution of the treaties of Pavia 

and Aſti. The promiſe of the king having 

been warranted, at his majeſty's deſire, by the 

ſuperior authority and credit of the mareſchal 

Leſdiguieres, Charles Emanuel diſbanded his 

army. Upon this the French ambaſladors, 

Modene and Bethune, went from Turin to the 

governor of Milan to aſſure him of this fact, 

and to engage him to imitate the dukes's pa- 

cific example, T hey ſoon perceived, from his 

affected difficulties and evaſions, not only that 

he had no mind to reſtore Vercelli, but that it 

was his intention to make freſh attacks on the 
duke of Savoy, 
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Lewis, who, in the ſolitude of rural ſcenes 
and amuſements, had hitherto concealed an 
| elevated 
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elevated courage, was moved with equal in- 
dignation and ſurprize at the treacherous con- 
duct of Toledo. © I am not at a loſs, ſaid he 
to the Spaniſh ambaſſador, to conjecture the 
cauſe to which I ought to aſcribe the delays 
of Spain to give ſatisfaction to the duke of 
Savoy. The king, your maſter, thinks I dare 
not go out of my kingdom without leaving it 
full of diſtractions; but I wiſh him to know 
that it is not altogether in ſo bad a condition as 
he imagines it to be; and, if my kingdom 
ſhould be ruined, and my ſovereignty annihi- 
lated by my abſence, I am determined to croſs 
the mountains, and at the hazard of my life 
and of my crown, to fulfill my promiſe to the 
duke of Savoy, and to oblige the king of 
Spain to make good his word to me.” The 
voice, the looks, and geſtures of the young king, 
made an impreſſion on the mind of Monte- 
leon, which he communicated to the court of 
Madrid. Orders were immediately diſpatch- 


ed from thence to the government of Milan 


to execute with promptitude and good faith 
all the articles of the treaties of £4 ſti and Pa- 


via *. But the court of Spain found that it was 
as hard a tafk to incline the marquis of Villa 


* Diſcours de ce qui s'eſt paſſe dans le Piedmont et 
Vetat de Milan, &c. Apud Hiſt, du Regne de Louis XIII. 
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France to peace, as it had been to rouze Inoi- 
ofa to arms, His firſt excuſe for not diſband- 
ing his troops was, that the Swiſs regiments, 
lately in Piedmont, had not returned to their 


own country, but halted in the country of 
Vaux, ready to obey the nod of the duke of 


Savoy, from whom they ſtill drew their uſual 
pay. Bethune proteſted, in writing, that the 
troops of the duke were diſbanded, and charged 
Toledo with all the calamities that might 


ariſe from his diſbelief of a matter of fact, of 


: which he might eaſily obtain the moſt un- 
doubted evidence, The governor, driven from 
this ground, privately offered the duke of 


Savoy the greateſt advantages, if he would 
abandon his connections with Venice and 
F rance, and unite his intereſts with thoſe of 
Spain. Provided that Vercelli ſnould remain in 
the hands of the Spaniards, and that Caſal 
ſhould alſo be added to the ſtate of Milan, he 
promiſed to extend the dominion of Charles 
over all the reſt of Montferrat. This artifice 
having failed of ſucceſs, he endeavoured to 
perſuade the duke of Mantua to inſiſt on a 
compenſation ſor damages, and on, what he 
had always ſo much at heart, the liberty of 
puniſhing ſuch of the ſubjects of Montferrat 
as had eſpouſed the cauſe of his adverſary. 


But neither did this ſtratagem ſucceed. He 


next 
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next had recourſe to a contrivance which he zoo Kr 
deemed infallible ; he attempted to excite the 3 
jealouſy of the duke of Savoy by circulating Oe 
whiſpers, that, when Ferdinand ſhould be re- 
ſtored to the ſovereignty of Montferrat, the 
houſe of Gonzaga would give it upto Spain, in 
exchange for other poſſeſſions. But Charles 
having diſregarded theſe falſe reports, Don 
Pedro deviſed yet another expedient, which 
might ſubdue the wary but ſpirited duke, by 
provoking his indignation. His ſecretary, Ca- 
rone, who was then at Milan along with the 
French ambaſſadors, Toledo haughtily or- 
dered inſtantly to leave the territories of Spain, 
and to go about his buſineſs. By this artifice 
he ſurpriſed the mind of Charles, and gained 
an advantage over his underſtanding through 
the agency of his paſſions. The high- 
ſpirited duke, not adverting that Toledo was 
now practiſing ſuch ingenious ſtratagems on 
his own mind, as he himſelf had employed 
when he carried on a war of wit on that 
of Inoioſa, inſtantly ſuſpends the evacuation 
of the places he had taken, and ſends advice 
to Modene and Bethune to return from Milan. 
The ſubtelty of the Spaniard (ſuch is the ad- 
vantage of making an attack !) would have 
triumphed over that of the Savoyard, which 
was equal, if not ſuperior, had not the French 
ambaſ- 


* 
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Book ambaſhdors conjured the latter not to make - 
e fall ſport to the former, who ſought for nothing 


3618. elſe than a pretext for reviving hoſtilities. 
The duke, admoniſhed by the prudence of 
theſe miniſters, reſtored, on the 6th of April, 

bo all the places he poſſeſſed in Montferrat : he 

= | alſo evacuated Zucarello, Anona, and Maſſe- 
rano, and every other fief he had ſeized of the 
empire. His priſoners he delivered into the 
hands of the French ambaſſadors. News hav- 
ing arrived of all theſe things at Milan, the 
govenor, equally ſurpriſed and chagrined, ex- 
claimed, © It appears that the treaty of Aſti 
muſt at laſt be executed, ſince heaven and 
earth will have it ſo “.“ He releaſed his pri- 
ſoners, and evacuated St. Germano, but ſtill 
held faſt poſſeſſion of Vercelli. | 


Tux court of Madrid, in the mean time, 
had ſent repeated and poſitive orders to ful- 
fil all the conditions, without exception, of 
the treaty of Aſti; and, in order to give the 
world a ſtriking proof how much they diſap- 
proved the conduct of Don Pedro, they de- 
termined to recall him, and to appoint the 
duke of Feria his ſucceſſor in the government 
of Milan. This intention was not kept a ſe- 
cret from Don Pedro, yet he perſevered in 
the invention of new evaſions. It is not 


*- Batt, Nan. Hiſt. lib, iii. anno 1618. 
con- 
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conſiſtent, faid he, with the honour of the 


monarchy to reſtore Vercelli, while the French 
ambaſſadors remain at Milan. The reſtitution 


74 of that place muſt not ſeem to be extorted by 


the threatenings of France, but to be, as it 
really is, a voluntary deed on the part of Spain. 
This pretext was removed by the immediate 
departure of Modene and Bethune. Before 
I give up Vercelli, ſaid Don Pedro, once more, 


I inſiſt that Gareſio (a town of Montferrat be- 


longing to the count de St. George, but now 
garriſoned by the troops of Savoy) ſhall be re- 
ſtored to its right owner.“ Gareſio was reſtor- 
ed; and Toledo, all his artifices being now ex- 
hauſted, began with proud reluctance and by 
ſlowdegrees, to carry away from Vercelli the am- 
munition and the arms. But, after this operation 
was begun, he bethought him of yet another 
pretext for gaining time. He required a new 
promiſe from Charles Emanuel, that he would 
not give any occaſion of offence to the duke of 
Mantua; but the miniſters of Ferdinand, im- 
patient of theſe multiplied delays, and more 
ſuſpicious of Toledo himſelf than of any of the 
princes of Italy, declared in writing, to his great 
vexation, that they required not any other aſſur- 
ances of the pacific intentions of the duke 
of Savoy than thoſe they had already ob- 
tained. | | | 
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BOOK. Max's aſtoniſhment at the public conduct of 

— the marquis of Villa Franca was heightened 

TY when they remarked its coincidence with that 
of the duke of Offuna. | 


Charafter | Dox Pepro Girox, knight of the Golden 
e Oiluua, Fleece, and a grandee of the firſt claſs of Spain, 
inherited from a'long line of anceſtors the 
pride of noble birth, and the command of a 
princely fortune : circumſtances which are 
ſometimes indeed found in conjunction with 
meanneſs of ſentiment, but which foſtered that 
natural ſublimity of imagination that carried 
Oſſuna to purſue grand deſigns by extraordi- 
nary means. His temper was uncommonly 
fervent, and his fancy lively even to extrava- 
gance. Hence, though his underſtanding was 
quick and penetrating, his conduct was neither 
regulated by the common maxims of policy 
and prudence, nor his demeanour, in the in- 
tercourſes of life, by the rules of propriety 
and decorum. In the preſence of his ſove- 15 
reign, he would talk with a gaiety and bold- E | 
neſs unknown in the courts of kings, and which 
appeared to the ſage gravity of his compatriots Me 
to border upon madneſs. But his converſa- 1 
tion in all companies, and on all occaſions, was 
adorned with a brilliancy of wit, which, in the 
eyes of moſt men, would more than compen- 
ſate many levities and indiſcretions. This duke 
15 
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is juſtly cenſured by orave hiſtorians for his * 9,9 K 


gallantries, which were not veiled or palliated 
by delicacy of ſentiment; but, on the contrary, 


ſer ſpecies of love was attended with this ad- 


125 


161T. 


ſenſual, open, and licentious. Yet that groſ- 


vantage, that it left his mind free and diſen- 


gaged, and did not interfere in any reſpect 
with his projects of ambition *. He had ſerv- 
ed in the army in the war with the United 
Provinces, in a high rank, and with great 
glory; and his merit, as a ſoldier, was either 
the cauſe, or as oftener happens in courts, the 
pretext for his preferment to the important 


ſtation of viceroy of Naples. In this ſtation 


he amazed the world with the ſingularity of 


his character, and diſturbed its repoſe by the 
boldneſs of his ambition F. 


Wurx the race of Ottoman extended their 
conqueſts from the Black Sea to the gulf of 
Venice, a number of the ancient inhabitants 
fled from the terror of their irreſiſtible arms, 


to the foreſts and mountains on the frontiers of 


the countries now known by the name of 


* What was ſaid of Sylla is applicable to Oſſuna. Vo- 
luptatem cupidus, gloriz cupidior, otio, luxurioſo eſſe, 
tamen a negotiis nunquam voluptas remorata. 

+ Batt. Nan. Hiſt. della Republica Veneta, lib. iv. 1620. 
Hiſtoria de Don Felippe IV. Rey de las Eſpanas por Don 
Gongalo de Ceſpedes. Lib. ſegundo, capitulo ſeg. 
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Turkey in Europe. And, having acquired, 
from their wandering and unſettled manner of 


life, a ferocity of character, they gradually be- 
came careleſs of their herds and flocks; and 


ſubſiſted chiefly by hunting and rapine. The 


Uſcocchi, for that is the name by which thoſe 
fugitives are diſtinguiſned, were no longer 
that effeminate race which yielded without re- 
ſiſtance their fertile poſſeſſions to the invaſions 
of their enemies. Impelled by the hardſhips 
and the courage of barbarians, they made fre- 
quent inroads into the ſettlements of their 
conquerors, and fatisfted their wants by plun- 
der, while they gratified their revenge by de- 
vaſtation, In this vagabond ſtate they lived 
for many years, wandering from place to place, 
{till directing their courſe to thoſe wild and rugg- 
ed abodes which proſperous nations avoid, but 
which the unfortunate court as the ſeats of free- 
dom. The Auſtrian coaſts on the confines of 
Iſtria, broken by the operations of the elements 
into a thouſand rocks and creeks, and ſmall 
iſlands of difficult acceſs, appeared a fit habi- 
tation to the Uſcocchi; and the emperor 


Ferdinand, deſirous by all means to form 2 


barrier againſt the irruptions of the Turks in- 
to Hungary, beſtowed on this fierce and war- 
like people, the ſtrong town of Segna, which 
became their capital. In the neighbouihood 
5 TD 2 
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of theſe fugitives lay the territories of a peo- 

ple ſimilar in their origin, but more proſperous 
in their fortune ꝰ, whoſe wealth, both on ſea 
and land, invited the rapacity of men who had 
no other profeſſion than that of robbers and pi- 
rates, The Uſcocchi, inſtead of puniſhment 
for theſe offences, received protection from 
Ferdinand, archduke of Gratz, within whoſe 
government Segna was ſituated. This pro- 
duced a war between the Auſtrians and the 
Venetians. The menaces of the Turks , and 
= the proſpect of an expenſive election to the 
® crown of Bohemia, ſoon inclined Ferdinand to 

= hearken to terms of accommodation with the 
republic, whoſe army, powerfully reinforced 
by ſoldiers of fortune from Holland, had in- 
veſted the capital of Goritia, and reduced it to 
the greateſt extremity of diſtreſs, The Spani- 
ards would have willingly furniſhed the means 
of carrying on a war againſt a people that on 
| every occaſion ſtrenuouſly oppoſed their do- 
mineering ſchemes in Italy. But their conteſt 
with Charles Emanuel fully employed all their 
reſources, and prevented a disjunction of their 


* The Venetians found an aſylum from the fury of At- 
tila, in the inſigniſicancy ſtill more than the natural ſtrength 
of fens and moraſſes, 

+ Winwood's Memoirs, vol. iii. A letter from fir Dud- 
jey Carleton, dated Venice, 27th of February, 1612. 
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S Oo O Kk forces. Yet, whatever could be done in fa- 
— your of Ferdinand and the Uſcocchi, was per- 
#613. formed by the duke of Oſſuna and the marquis 
of Villa Franca. Amidſt the heat of the cam- 
paign in Piedmont, Toledo kept up a conſider- 
able military force near the Venetian borders, 
and made other preparations, which ſeemed to 
threaten a diverſion in favour of the Auſtrians. 
This, the truce with the duke of Savoy brought 
about by the mareſchal Leſdiguieres, enabled 
him afterwards to accompliſh. While Don 
Pedro, by his menaces, and by his attacks on 
the Venetians by land, endeavoured to relieve 
the Auſtrians; Oſſuna, by various operations 
at ſea, and with great ſucceſs, laboured for the 
ſame end. By his orders, a Spaniſh fleet cruiz- 
ed in the Miditerranean, in order to intercept 
any ſuccours that might be ſent to the republic 
by that channel; while another interrupted the 
ſources of their wealth and power, by ſeizing 
their merchant ſhips in the Adriatic. Theſe 
were brought in triumph into theport of Naples, 
which became the rendezvous of corſairs and 
pirates. Here, ſuch of the Uſcocchi as had 
been driven from their ſtrong-holds on the 
Auſtrian coaſt, found freedom of trade and per- 
ſonal protection. The profuſe genius of Oſ- 
ſuna did not afford ſhelter to the Uſcocchi and 
other pirates that he might ſhare in their plun- 
der, but that he might collect a ſufficient num- 
ber 
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ber of deſperate men for the execution of any B O oK 
daring enterprize. In the mean time, the 


" Neapolitan merchants found means of repre- 
ſenting to the court of Madrid, that the pira- 
tical trade which was now carried on at Na- 
ples, had ruined fair commerce, and of courſe 
diminiſhed the royal revenues. Happily for 
the Neapolitans, their complaints coincided, 


both in time and intention, with the remon- 
ſtrances of France. An order was diſpatched 


to all the foreign miniſters in Italy to ſuſpend 
hoſtilities, as a negociation was now on foot 
for a general peace between Savoy and Spain, 
and the Venetians and Ferdinand of Auſtria, 


Tux marquis of Bedmar ſoon after paid his 
compliments to the Venetian ſenate on its hap- 
py concluſion *; and Toledo withdrew the 
troops he had ſent into the ſtates of the re- 
public, into the territories of Milan. But Oſ- 


ſuna, enraged at the very name of peace, ſends 


a fleet into the Adriatic, under the command 


It was agreed that the Venetians ſhould reſtore their 


conqueſts without reſerve: and on the part of the Au- 
ſtrians, that they ſhould reſtrain the piracies of the Uſcocchi; 
baniſh their ring-leaders, and alſo the banditti of the re- 
public that lived among that people; that they ſhoule 


change the governor of Segna, and bridle that place by a | 


German garriſon ; and, finally, that * ſhould give up 
all the captures of Oſſuna. 
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immediate death againſt the man who ſhall dare 
to. complain to the court of Madrid of the in- 
terruption of commerce. Both this fleet and 
that which was ſent to oppoſe it from Venice, 
after a ſlight encounter,” were diſperſed by a 
ſtorm. The Spaniards took ſhelter in Brundi- 
ſium, the Venetians in St. Croce, a port which 
they had oucupied for ſome time, with a view 
to prevent Oſſuna from fortifying, as he threat- 
ened, ſeveral rocks on the confines of Raguſa, 
a ſmall republic protected by the Turks. The 
Raguſians, a commercial people, were natural- 
ly diſpoſed to give every encouragement to a 
power that difputed the empire of the Adriatic, 
with a nation whom they had long conſidered 
as their oppreſſors: accordingly, they had re- 
ceived, at different times, Oſſuna's fleets into 
their harbours, and both refreſhed them with 
proviſions and recruited them with failors, 
The Venetians now chaſtiſed this avowed par- 
tiality for their enemies; and the Raguſians 
complained of their conduct, and repreſented 
their deſigns as dangerous to the Ottoman Porte. 
A military force was immediately ſtationed 
along the coaſts of Dalmatia and Albany ; and 
Oſſuna, taking advantage of this circumſtance, 
endeavoured to ſpread, throughout all the 
Italian ſtates, the terror of a Turkiſh invaſion. 
The belt poſſible expedient on this alarming 
occaſion, 
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occaſion, he ſaid, would be to ſtrengthen his B 00K 
hands with ſuch a naval force as might be ſuf= 


ficient to defend the liberties of Europe, and 


_ raiſe, among the infidels, the name of Chriſti- 


ans. But the vigilance of the Venetian ſe- 
nate diſcovered, that at this very time Oſſuna 
was practiſing on all the paſſions which uſually 
determine the public conduct of the Porte, in 
order to draw the fury of their arms upon the 
 i0and of Candia, at that time ſubject to the do- 
minion of the republic. This fact, announced 


to all the courts of Europe, confounded the 


ſubtlety of Oſſuna, and left him, for a ſhort 
time, without the reſource of a ſingle ſtrata- 
gem. The Spaniſh fleet in the mean time, and 
numbers of privateers, continued to plunder 
the ſhips, and to ravage the coaſts of Venice, 


The pope, and the ambaſſadors of France, in- 


terpoſed their good offices with Oſſuna, in be- 
half of the republic, in vain. Philip himſelf; 
by letters written with his own hand, com- 
manded him to abſtain from all hoſtilities, and 
to reſtore all that he had taken from Venice. 
His Catholic majeſty had not better ſucceſs 
tlan his holineſs and the count de Bethune, 
Oſſuna offered, indeed, in conſequenee of the 
orders of the king, to reſtore the empty veſſels, 
but declined to give back their valuable 


freights, He continued his piracies and de- 
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tion of an ingenious commander. It is not 


predations, deigning, however, to cover his 
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diſobedience to the commands of the king, by 
thoſe excuſes which the various courſe and 
accidents of war readily ſuggeſt to the imagina- 


fit, he would ſay, at one time, that I ſhould fit 
ſtill, while the Venetians are fortifying the har- 
bour of St Croce.” © I will perſiſt, he would 
exclaim with vehemence at another, in my pre- 
ſent conduct, ſo long as the Venetians ſhall re- 
tain in their pay the moſt inveterate enemies of 
the king my maſter.” When he was ordered 
to deliver an account of the merchandize he 
had ſeized, he ſeemed to ſport with the orders 
of Philip, by giving an inventory ſo imperſe& 
as the Venetian ambaſſador refuſed to accept, 


. and even complained of the mockery. The 


Venetians, thus plundered and inſulted, e- 
quipped a fleet, which retaliated on the Spani- 
ards all the piracies and depradations of the 
viceroy of Naples : but, at the ſame time, the 
ſenate regreted the neceſlity they were under 
of defending themſelves by making ſuch re- 
priſals. To the marquis of Bedmar, the Spaniſh 
ambaſſador, they complained of the never- ceaſ- 
ing hoſtilities of Oſſuna, and profeſſed them- 
ſelves at a loſs to reconcile the actions of the 
viceroy of Naples with the declarations of the 
court of Spain. The ambaſſador, in reply, 

c | | touched 
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touched with an impoſing delicacy on the ir- B O O k 


regularity of Oſſuna's diſpoſition, and inſinuated 
that the conduct of that duke was neither 
under the controul of the king his maſter, nor 
of any fixed principles or regular ſyſtem of 
action. In reality, the behaviour of Oſſuna 
ſeemed to furniſh matter for ſuch an apology, 
while he directed the Spaniſh arms, in ſpite of 
repeated orders from his ſovereign, againlt a 


ſtate with whom he had not declared war; and 


conſtantly meditated hoſtile deſigns, of which 
he talked without reſerve to all around him, 
although, from their nature, the utmoſt ſe- 
crecy was neceſſary to their execution. His 
converſation turned wholly upon ſurpriſing the 
Venetian ports in Iſtria, plundering their iſlands, 


and even making a deſcent on Venice. He 


had himſelf carefully ſtudied the plan of that 
city, and he now deſcribed it with infinite ac- 
curacy to all who poſſeſſed his confidence. He 
contrived flat-bottomed boats, with machines to 
faciliate their motion, and made daily experi- 
ments of the weights which the ſeveral depths of 
water were capable of bearing, according to the 
different conſtructions and dimenſions of veſſels. 
To the Venetians, tranſactions ſo open and 
avowed, were a ſubject of laughter, and gave 
weight to the defence which had been made 
for the viceroy by the marquis of Bedmar. 


They were ignorant that the hoſtilities, of 
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of which they complained, proceeded from the 
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ſecret machinations of this miniſter himſelf, 
which were more effectually concealed by the 
extravagance and apparent folly of the duke, 
than they could have been by the moſt ſtudied 
ſecrecy and W * 


Tux princes and ſtates of Italy, enervated 

by luxury, or employed in commerce, commit- 
ted themſelves to the protection of mercena- 
ries f, diſtinguiſhed by the names of Leaders 
of Bands 1. The tranſition was not unnatural 
from mercenary ſoldiers to private aſſaſſins. 
The military and generous ſpirit of ancient 
Rome was ſubdued by deſpotiſm and by luxu- 
ry; and throughout the whole of Italy, 
broken into innumerable principalities by the 
diſſolution of the Roman empire, the petty 
ſovereigns had recourſe on all occaſions to ſtra- 
tagems and plots, not the valour of arms. And 
as cuſtoms and manners always deſcend from 


the higher to the lower ranks of men, plots 


and aſſaſſinations became common among the 
people as well as their princes. Conſpiracies, 
together with other Practices and arts, were 


* Batt. Nan. lib. iii. 1617. Conjuration des r 
&c. par M. L*Abbe St. Real. 

+ Nichol. Machiavelli, Hiſtoria Florentina, lib. # 

7 Condottieri, | 


di- 
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diffuſed from Italy over other parts of en 

and eſpecially over thoſe countries between 
which and Italy there was a cloſe intercourſe 
and connection *. It is the nature of every 
paſſion to tend as directly as poſſible towards 
its object f. The love of power, and the de- 
fire of revenge, wait not the ſlow proceſs of 
. conſpiracies, nor truſt to their uncertain iſſue, 
when they can gain their end by the plain 
and dire& road of ſuperior force. It was a 
proof of the decline of Spain, that ſhe adopt- 
ed a practice, founded in fear and weakneſs. 


It is confeſſed, that plots and aſſaſſinations are to be 
found in the hiſtory of all nations : yet it will readily be 
allowed, that theſe are more frequent in that of modern 
Italy than in the accounts we have of any other country, 
if the reign of Philip III. of Spain does not form an ex- 
ception to this poſition, As writers commonly chuſe for 
the ſubjects of their productions, things not wholly un- 
| known, but which they ſuppoſe to need new proofs and il- 
luſtrations, ſo the famous Machiavel did not interweave in- 
to his political ſyſtem, thoſe diſhonourable artifices which 
ſet all juſtice and fidelity at defiance, from a miſchievous 
originality in his own mind, He laid down rules for con- 
ſpiracies, becauſe conſpiracies were in every body's mouth, 
and every where practiſed. To plan and accomplifh an 
ngenious plot, formed, in his times, a branch of political 
education. Archbiſhop Spotſwood, in his Hiſtory, relates, 
that when he viſited the earl of Gowrie, who formed a con- 
ſpiracy againſt James VI. king of Scotland, he found him 
reading a Latin book De Conjurationibus. The earl had 
been a profeſſor of philoſophy in _—_—_ from whence he 
kad juſt returned, 

1 Unde feritur eo tendit geſtitque coire. LYCRET. 
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the nature of political affairs, he added thoſe 
qualities that are ſo requiſite in a practical po- 


which was framed againſt the republic of Ve- 


moſt important, whether we have reſpect to its 


ous ſpectator, he acquired a ſagacity to which the 


characters; an air and manner always frank 
and unreſerved; and at the ſame time ſuch 
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Bur of all the conſpiracies or , plots which 
were formed or connived at by the Spaniſh 
miniſters, in this or any other period, that 


nice, by Don Alphonſo de la Cueva, marquis of 
Bedmar, was the moſt remarkable, and the 


end, or to that complicated machinery by which 
it was to be accompliſhed, That the marquis 
was a perſon of very extraordinary abilities, ſuf- 
ficiently appears from this circuinſtance, that, 
at a time when the cabinet of Madrid had an 
option of diſtinguiſhed abilities, he was ap- 
pointed ambaſſador in ordinary at Venice, of 
all the courts of Europe the moſt refined in its 
politics, and determined in its counſels. From 
an intimate acquaintance with ancient as well 
as modern hiſtory, which he read with the eyes 
of a philoſopher and ſtateſman, and much ob- 
ſervation on the ſcene of human life, in which 
he was at once an important actor and judici- 


council of Spain looked up with an almoſt ſu- 
perſtitious yeneration, To a deep inſight into 


lirician ; a facility of ſpeaking and writing wi 
an inexpreſſible grace; a quick diſcernment of 


force 
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force of mind, that, under the moſt trying feel- Book 
ings of the heart, and the ſevereſt agitations of — 
the paſſions, he betrayed not the ſmalleſt ſymp- 8 

tom of perturbation; but, on the contrary, re- 
tained the moſt unequivocal appearance of 
perfect ſerenity . With theſe qualities, which 
diſtinguiſned his character, he poſſeſſed in an 

eminent degree another which is common 
to all Spaniards; a zeal for the glory of 

the monarchy, and the honouf of the Spaniſh 

name. This had of late undergone an eclipſe, 

and the marquis was willing to revive its 

luſtre by the total ruin of a power that had 

contributed fo greatly to its decay, the repub- 

lic of Venice, He was invited to attack this 

ſtate by various circumſtances : the war with 

the Auſtrians had drained Venice both of arms 

and men; the fleet was confined to Iſtria, the 

ſeat of the war; the land army was equally 

diſtant ; exigencies of war had occaſioned 

the moſt oppreſſive taxes, which, as the people 

ſuſpected, were not wholly applied to the pub- 

lic uſe: the marquis, therefore, perſuaded 

himſelf that the revolution he had planned 

would not only be practicable, but to the ge- 

nerality of the people, acceptable ; nay, of 

the nobility, not a few were diſcontented with 

the government, and rejoiced in all the miſ- 


* Conjuration des Eſpagnols, &c, St, Real. 
fortunes 
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BOOK: fortunes of the ſtate, as the effects of meaſures 
— — which they had diſapproved. The more ne- 

ceſſitous of that order, the marquis knew, by 

experience, might be prevailed on, if not to a& 

a part in the tragedy, yet to give ſuch intelli- 

gence as might in reality promote the cata- 

ſtrophe of Venice. Another ground of encou- 
ragement was, that the flower of the Venetian 
army conſifted of Hollanders and Walloons, 
mercenaries, whoſe officers he truſted might 
be ſeduced by the allurements of gold 
to betray the cauſe of Venice, and to eſpouſe 
that of Spain. The fleet of the republic 
was indeed formidable, but there too he 
hoped to make havoc with the fame wea- 
pons he propoſed to employ in weakening the 
Venetian army. It only remained, that he 
ſhould attach to his perſon, and to the terrible 
object he had in view, a ſufficient number of 
determined confidants, by means of whom he 
might combine the efforts of thouſands in a 
ſcheme, with the nature of which they were 
not to be entruſted until the moment of ex- 
ecution. He imparted his project to the mar- 
quis of Villa Franca, and the duke of O ſſuna. 

Theſe miniſters were delighted with the no- 

velty and the boldneſs of his ideas, and with- 

out heſitation promiſed to contribute all in their 
power to its accompliſhment, It does not ap- 
6 peer 
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pear that he communicated his deſign to the 
court of Madrid ; but he was ſufficiently ac- 
quainted with the ideas of ambition that ſtill 
reigned in the council of Spain, to know, that 


if the project ſhould be carried happily into 


execution, of which he did not entertain any 
doubt, it would meet with their hearty ap- 
plauſe and admiration. But while this pro- 
ject was ripening by degrees, the court of 
Spain was obliged, by the vigour of the young 
king of France, to make gradual advances 


towards a general peace in Italy. This would 


have difarmed the troops of Spain, and depriy- 


ed the conſpirators of _ thoſe inſtruments with 


which they hoped to fubje&t to the monarchy 
the ſtates of Venice. Hence the various arti- 
fices of Toledo and Oſſuna to prolong the war, 
and to prevent a final accommodation of dif- 
ferences. The marquis had by this time en- 
tered into the moſt intimate correſpondence and 
confidence with a number of men, who, con- 
fiding in the tranſcendent powers of his mind, 
and contemplating the rewards that were 
exlubited to their view, were ready to ex- 
ecute his orders with promptitude and alacrity. 
Theſe men were highly diſtinguiſhed from the 
multitude, by conſtancy in the moſt trying ſi- 
tuations, by unſhaken fidelity to their engage- 
ments, and by a bold and daring courage, 
Nothing 
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BOOK Nothing was wanting to entitle them to the 
r higheſtpraiſe but to the exertion of theſe virtues 
161% jn a worthy cauſe. 


The principal arrangements in this con- 
ſpiracy were theſe ; fifteen hundred veteran 
troops, choſen from the Spaniſh army in Mi- 

= | lan, by Don Pedro himſelf, were to be intro- 
4 duced into the city of Venice, not in a body, 
= but a few ata time, and unarmed. They were 
to reecive arms from the marquis of Bedmar, 
But leſt any unforeſeen accident ſhould mar 
the intentions of Toledo, five thouſand Hol- 
landers, who lay at the Lazaretto, not above 
two miles diſtant from the city, were ready to 
be introduced, man by man, at firſt, and after- 
wards, in the tumult and confuſion that was 
expected to enſue, in a body. Brigantines and 

| barks were to be ſent from Naples into the 
channels and ports of Venice, having on board 
fix thouſand men. A number of large ſhips 
were afterwards to caſt anchor on the ſhores of 
Friuli. Under the countenance of the latter, 
and amidſt the confuſion and horrors to be ex- 
cited by the former, the conſpirators were to 
act their ſeveral parts in the intended tragedy : 
one was to ſet fire to the arſenal, others to the 
different parts of the city ; ſome were to take 
poſteſſion of the mint; fome to ſieze the prin- 

| cipal 
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aſi 


cipal places of ſtrength ; and the part allotted BOOK 


to many, was to annihilate the conſtitution of 
Venice by murdering the ſenators. Artillery 
was to be drawn up to the higheſt eminences, for 
the purpoſe of laying the city in ruins, in caſe 
the inhabitants ſhould attempt reſiſtance. Field- 
pieces were to be diſpoſed in different quarters 
of the city, pointing into the principal ſtreets. 
And as it was neceſſary to be in poſſeſſion of 
ſome inland town in the territories of the re- 
public, which might ſerve as a barrier againſt 


the return of the Venetian land army, if called 


to Venice to oppoſe the conſpirators, and as a 
magazine for the Spaniſh army, Don Pedro 
held a clofe correſpondence with certain of- 
ficers of the garriſon of Crema, who were to 
- betray that town into the hands of the Spani- 
ards. Another plot was yet neceſſary to give 
full effect to the grand conſpiracy. A. port was 
to be occupied in the Venetian gulf, which 


might receive the Spaniſh fleet, if by any ac- 
cident it ſhould be obliged to ſeek a retreat, 


when employed in that ſea. There is a place 
of conſiderable ſtrength, called Marano, in an 


iſland bordering upon Iſtria, with a harbour 


capable of receiving a large fleet. The officer 
ſecond in command in the garriſon of Marano 
engaged to aſſaſſinate the governor, whenever 
he ſhould receive orders from Toledo, and 

to 
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BOOK to hold the town in the name of the Spa- 


1618. 


niards *. 


Sven was the complicated ſcheme formed 
for the deſtruction of the renowned city and 
republic of Venice: a ſcheme which involved 
in its nature whatever human ingenuity could 
plan, or the courage of man dare to execute, 


but which failed of ſucceſs from ſome of thoſe 


unforeſeen accidents that ſo often happen to 
intimidate the hearts of aſſaſſins, and to diſ- 
concert the projects of conſpirators f. 


A conspiRacy ſo important in its end, 
and at the ſame time ſo vanous in its means, 


does not occur in hiſtory, That of Catiline 


againſt the Roman republic, pointed to equal 
horrors, and to ſtill greater revolution; but 
the means by which he hoped to accompliſh it 
were more ſimple, and conſequently leſs abſurd 
than thoſe employed by the bold imagination, 
rather than the ſolid judgment of the marquis 


* Conjuration des Eſpagnols, &c. St. Real. Conſpira- 
tion & Trahiſon admirable des Eſpagnols, &c, en 1618. 
Hiſtoire du Connetable de Leſdiguieres, liv. ix. Batt, Nani, 
Hiſtoria della Republica Veneta, lib. ni, 1618, 

+ The Abbe St. Real ſays, that the conſpiracy was 
diſcovered by one of the conſpirators, who was ſtruck with 


horror and remorſe at the intended ruin and bloodſhed : 
_ Battiſta Nani, that it was diſcovered by two French gen- 


tlemen, who had come to the knowlege of it, relations of 
the mareſchal Leſdiguieres. ö 
of 
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of Bedmar. It was probably in imitation of 3 0.9 & 


that circumſtantial and intereſting narrative 
which the Roman hiſtorian has given of the 


Catilinarian conſpiracy, that the eloquent and 
profound Saint Real compoſed his beautiful 
account of the Spaniſh conſpiracy againſt Ve- 
nice. This copious narrative, though height- 
ened in ſome inſtances by the colourings of 
poetry, and the circumſtantiality of fiction, is 


23 — 


1613. 


yet true in the moſt material particulars, and 


ſerves, in the words of the author, to diſplay 
the © power of prudence over human affairs, 


and the dominion of fortune ; the extents of 


the limits of the human mind, its greateſt 
ſtrength, and its ſecret frailties; the number- 
leſs conſiderations to which the politican muſt 


attend, who aſpires to govern his fellow men ; 


and the difference between true and falſe re- 


finement.“ It is this laſt reflection which per- 


petually recurs to the reader, and ſtrikes him 
with peculiar force. Nothing but the extra- 
vagance of hope, and the blindneſs of paſſion, 
could have ſeduced the judgment of Don Al- 
phonſo de la Cueva, to believe that he ſhould 
be able, by any efforts of genius, to combine 
into one harmonious machine, ſo many and 
ſuch various ſprings. The various ideas and 
correſponding emotions and paſſions which 
riſe in the mind on different occaſions, and in 


different circumſtances, render the views and 


deſigns 
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deſigns of men fluctuating and uncertain. The 
ſmalleſt incident in health or fortune is ſufficient 


to ſhake a reſolution pregnant with danger 


and death. The minds of men are ſo delicate, 


refined, and variable inſtruments, that a thou- 


ſand accidents diſturb their operation. The 


moſt fortunate adyenturers in life, are thoſe 
who do not pretend to form, but who have 


vigilance and fagacity to improve conjunc- 


tures. Political revolutions are not to be ef- 
fected by the ſubtleties aud refinements of a 


genius profound and metaphyſical ; but by the 


boldneſs and dexterity of a Cæſar or a Crom- 
well, who know to ſeize the important moment 


of deciſive execution, 


Bur if ſo vaſt a project as the conſpiracy 
againſt the city and republic of Venice had 
not been altogether beyond the reach of hu- 


man abilities, it might poſſibly have been ac- 
compliſhed by the united efforts of Toledo, 


Oſſuna, and the marquis of Bedmar. Though 


the revenues of Spain were greatly diminiſhed, 
and a manifeſt langour and irreſolution ap- 


peared in her counſels, her military genius 
was yet entire and unbroken ; nor in the hiſ- 


- tory of any people is there to be found a 


greater compaſs of political ability and art 
than at this time diſtinguiſhed the Spaniſh 


| nation, While the miniſters of Spain 1 in Italy, 
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by the moſt extraordinary efforts to ſupport or 
retrieve the glory of the monarchy, ſignalized 
at leaſt their own ingenuity and courage, the 
abilities of her ambaſſadors generally managed 
the. courts at which they reſided with equal 
dexterity and ſucceſs. The ties of intereſt 


and blood, which united the two branches of 


the houſe of Auſtria, obſcure the praiſes that 
are due to the abilities of the Spaniſh miniſters 
at the courts of Ferdinand and Matthias. But 


in France, Monteleone knew how to adapt his 


tone to the timidity of Mary, the high ſpirit 
of Lewis, and the different paſſions and views 
of their reſpective favourites. And in Eng- 
land, Gondomar gained mightily on the favour 
of the pedantic, ſocial, and impolitic king, 
by talking falſe Latin“, with other facetious 

| humours, 


* Mr, Arthur Wilſon, in his Life of King James, in- 
forms us, among other curious anecdotes of that good- 


natured monarch, that Gondomar in his merry fits 


would tell the king that his majeſty ſpoke Latin like a 


pedant, hut that he himſelf ſpoke it like a gentleman.” 


The King, we may preſume, accepted this as an high en- 
ecnium. There was nothing in which James exulted ſo 
much as in that ſuperiority which he undoubtedly poſ- 
ſeſſed over moſt of his courtiers, in literature. Sir Ed- 
ward Conway, ſays Mr. Wilſon, governor of the Brille, 


one of the cautionary towns, was made by king James, 
becretary of ſtate: a rough unpoliſhed piece for ſuch an 


employment! But the king, who wanted not his abilities, 
{| would often make himſelf merry with his imperfect ſcrawls 
V He = I. | in 
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| humours, and by amuſing him with the hope 


of a marriage between the prince of Wales, 


and the ſecond infanta “. 


A war with the 1 prolonged, with 
few intervals, for eight hundred years, nou- 
riſned in the Spaniards a vigour of character, 


a love of their country, and a paſſion for 


glory. The neceſſity of continually engaging, 
formed as many heroes as there were men in 
each city: military renown was the great ob- 
ject of their vows ; and the tombs of the de- 
ceaſed were adorned with a number of obeliſks 
equal to that of the enemy they had ſlain in 


battle F. While they lived expoſed to continual 


dangers they acquired that gravity of deport- 


ment, that deliberate valour, that perſeve- 


rance and vigilance, which ſtill diſtinguiſh the 


| Spaniſh nation. Before the ambitious and war- 
like reigns of Ferdinand, the emperor, and 


Philip II. the ſagacity and vigilance of the 
Spaniards appeared formidable to the other na- 


in writing, and hacking expreſſions in reading, ſo that he 


would break into laughter, and ſay, had ever man ſuch 
a ſecretary, that can neither read nor write?“ Gon- 
domar had perfectly underſtood the character of the 
king: and he practiſed on his weakneſſes with infinite dex- 


terity. 


* Franklyn, p. 71. 


+ Johannes Geneſius * de Rebus Geſtis, Ca- 
roli V. lib. i. | 
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tions of Europe *. Theſe reigns continued to 
call forth and exerciſe the ſpirit of the nation, 


and to ſupport, if not to heighten, that national 
character which had been formed by the wars 


with the Moors. And this national character 
ſtill ſhone forth with undiminiſhed luſtre after 
the imprudence of the court, and exhauſted 
reſources, had undermined the foundations of 
the grandeur of the empire. As proſperous 
war rouſes the genius of a nation, the glory 


of letters would have correſponded to that of 
the Spaniſh arms, had not the progreſs of 


taſte and knowledge been checked by the 


_ tyranny of the inquiſition, and that deſpotiſm 


which was introduced into the government. 
But although theſe circumſtances have pre- 


vented among the Spaniards the growth of 


ſound philoſophy, in their poetry, hiſtory, 
romances, and even their commentaries on the 
ſacred ſcriptures, as well as on Ariſtotle, 
whoſe metaphyſical notions were deemed fo 
orthodox by the catholic church, we recog- 
nize that boldneſs and invention, that ſub- 


* Machieval ſays, in his account of the State of France, 


that the French were afraid of the Spaniards on account of 


their ſagacity and vigilance. It is true, that this account was 
written after Ferdinand had begun to reign ; but it was 
before the exertions of that prince could have ſtamped on 
the minds of his ſubjects a national character. | 
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IX: tlety and refinement which were conſpicuous 
1 ages in the military and political conduct 

of Spain. | 
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Thus, that power of genius and valour 
among his ſubjects, which at once adorned 
and diſgraced the feeble reign of Philip III. 
ſeems deducible from a train of moral cauſes, 
as obvious in their exiſtence as powerful in 
their nature. But when the reader revolves 
what is left on record concerning ancient 
Spain, he will be inclined perhaps to ſub- 
ſcribe to the opinion of an ingenious writer, 
that the characters of nations as well as fami- 
ties, are influenced by accidents antecedent to 
birth, and particularly by climate, acting 
either immediately with powerful energy on 
the fabric of their being, or as a local cir- 
cumſtance leading to a variety of action in the 
ceconomy of civil life. At all times, valour 
and genius have ennobled the character of the 
Spaniards. Not the robuſt German, impelled 
by the fury of a favage religion, diſplayed 
ſuch enthuſiaſm in arms, and contempt of 
death, as ſhone forth in the invincible reſolu- 
tion of the inhabitants of Numantia, Aſtapa, 
and Saguntum. A greater hero than V iriatus 


* Eſlay on the Hiſtory of Mankind, &c. by Dr. Dunbar. 
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is not to be found in the hiſtory of ancient 
Rome *. Between the times of the Scipios 
and thoſe of Auguſtus, there intervened a pe- 
riod of two hundred years. During this long 


ſpace, Spain maintained a conteſt with the 


policy and diſciplined valour of Rome: and 
it ſeemed uncertain which maſter the world 
was to obey, the Spaniards or the Romans. 
The deſtiny of Rome to give law to the na- 
tions finally ſubdued all reſiſtance, and Spain 
had the glory of being the laſt that yielded to 
the Roman yoke. But it was the fortune of 
the vanquiſhed to receive literature and re- 
finement from the conquerors of the world : 
and in return, Trajan added luſtre to the Ro- 
man purple; and the names of Quintilian, 
Martial, Mela, Seneca, Lucan, and Florus, 
appeared in the liſt of Latin authors. 


ALL the valour end artifices of Spain were 
found unable to ſubdue the independence of 
the duke of Savoy and the Venetian republic. 
And the diſcovery of Bedmar's conſpiracy was 
quickly followed by the reſtoration of Vercelli 
to the duke, and that of their ſhips and mer- 
chandize to the Venerians, The court of 


* This man, who had reſiſted the Roman arms for 
twenty years, and who was deemed invincible, was at laſt 


infiduouſly cut off by the Romans, who bribed his body - 


guards, 
. Madrid, 


The duke 
of Savoy 
and Vene— 
tians mains 
tain their 
indep4 4 
dence, 
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Madrid, at the deſire of the ſenate, recalled 
de la Cueva; but a commiſſion to act as firſt 


miniſter in the Netherlands, a department 
which the ſituation of affairs in Germany ren- 
dered equally difficult and important, proved 


how much they approved his deſigns, as well 


As confided 1 in his abilities. 


THE 


AH IST OO ET 
OF THE REIGN OP 
| PHILIP. THE THIRD 


KING OF SPAIN, 


BOOK F5-- 


IE aſtoniſhing efforts of that extra- 


of Spain in Italy, was an eruption of that ar- 
dent ſpirit which had been bred in times of 
national enterprize and proſperity. The mo- 
narchy, drained of its blood and ſpirits by 
emigrations and by war, was in a ſtate of 
languor which naturally ſought for repoſe, 


Io maintain the dignity of the Spaniſh nation 


in that languiſhing ſtate, was the arduous taſk 
devolved by the feeble hands of Philip on the 
duke of Lerma. That pacific and prudent 
miniſter, unwilling to expoſe the weaknels 
of the empire, avoided as much as poſſible 


all appeals to arms, and it was not without 
" 0 reluctance 


| ordinary triumvirate, Bedmar, Offuna, 
| and Villa Franca, to reſtore the predomiiiancy 
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300K relucance that he drew the ſword which he 
5 0 had ſheathed at Antwerp, in the diſpute con- 
1618. cerning the ſucceſſion to Juliers, and in the 
conteſt with the duke of Savoy. It was his 

chief ſtudy to ſupport the authority of Spain 

by intrigue, and by external magnificence and 
profuſion. The court of Madrid was the moſt 


brilliant in Europe: and a veil of pomp and 
ſplendour thrown around all the deparcments 
of government concealed from the vulgar eye 
Internal the ſymptoms of its decay *. The duke alfo 
Tan made ſome attempts to recruit the vigour of 
the ſtate, as well as to hide its infirinities, by 
reviving agriculture, and protecting commerce, 


Tu frequent examples of immenſe and 
rapid fortunes, made in the Indies, inſpired 
a very general contempt of tillage, the profits 
of which, though certain, were ſlow and in- 
conſiderable. Until the fatal year 1609, Spain 
poſſeſſed a remedy againft this evil. The 
Moreſcoes, excluded by the laws from Ame- 
rica, and from the profeſſion of arms, were 
not only expert manutacturers, but ſkilful and 
induſtrious huſbandmen ; but their expulſion 


was followed by a total neglect of agriculture, 
and a ſcarcity of the” neceſſaries of life pu- 
niſhed the people for the bigotry of the cout, 
and their own indolence. The duke of Lerma, 


* Sce Appendix C. 
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in order to repair the loſs of the induſtrious 3 2.0 K 


Saracens, iſſued an edict, offering an order of 
nobility * to every man who ſhould give proofs 
of induſtry and ſkill in agriculture. It is re- 
markable that this meaſure, the propriety of 
which ſeemed to be founded in the national 
paſſion for lofty titles, was altogether fruitleſs. 
An exemption from all military ſervice was 
then promiled to all induſtrious men; but nei- 
ther had this proffered indulgence any conſi- 


derable effect. A great part of the land ſtill 


lay waſte, and in the ſucceeding reign, ſtran- 
gers were invited to cultivate the fields of 
Spain, with ſeveral advantages of great im- 
portance. 


Taz commerce of the Spaniards in the Me- 
diterranean Sea having been diſturbed by the 

orſairs of Barbary, Don Lewis de Faxarado 
—= orders to build a ſtrong fort on the 
gulf of Marmora. This was happily effected 
in the month of Augult 1613, and contributed 
not a little to ſcour the ſea from the pirates f. 
But commerce ſtill languiſhed as well as ma- 
nufactures and agriculture, and the exactions 
of a government profuſely expenſive, were 


ſeverely felt by the oppreſſed people. Nor 


* 'The title 45 rank of Eſquire. Les Bene d Eſpagne 
& de Portugal. 
+ Summarium de Rebus Hiſpaniæ. Mariana. 
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were the exigencies of the public the only 
ſource of thoſe taxes which afflicted the nation. 
The miniſter amaſſed an immenſe fortune from 
the ſpoils of the people. From royal grants, 
added to his paternal inheritance, he drew 
an annual revenue of ſix hundred thouſand 
ducats *, Even the good qualities of the duke 
multiplied the oppreſſions of his adminiſtra- 
tion. His love of ſplendour and magnificence, 
his liberalities to his ſervants, his dependents, 
and to all men who had recourſe to his bounty, 
rendered his paternal inheritance wholly in- 
adequate to his conſtant profuſion, which he 
ſupported at the expence of the public. The 
great offices of ſtate too, he either ſeized him- 
ſelf or beſtowed on particular favourites. And 
although caution and prudence are qualities 
generally and juſtly aſcribed to the duke of 
Lerma, in the diſtribution of offices, he was 
nat always governed by motives of policy, but 


ſometimes thoſe of perſonal attachment. But 


of all his favourites the chicf was the famous 
Don Roderigo de Calderona, whoſe ſingular ' 
fortune and fate demand particular attention. 
He was the fon of a poor ſoldier of Vallado- 
lid, and Mary Sandelen, a native of Flanders. 
He poſſeſſed fine talents, and there was ſome- 
thing highly intereſting and engaging in his 
manner. Fe entered on the career of ambi- 


Sir ſohn Digby's Letters from Spain. \ 
ton 
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tion in the character of a menial ſervant to the 
duke of Lerma, then marquis of Denia, 
and gained over the mind of his maſter ſuch 
an aſcendant as that favourite poſſeſſed over 
the mind of the king. Having riſen through 
all the principal offices in the houſhould of the 
duke, he was advanced, by the unbounded 
favour of his patron, to places of great power 
and truſt in the ſtate, created firſt count of 
Oliva, then marquis of Siete Igleſias, and ac- 
quired an eſtate of an hundred thouſand crowns 
a year. Agreeably to the natural progreſs of 
human wiſhes, Calderona conſidered all the 
favours of fortune only as ſo many ſteps to 
farther preferment. He openly aſpired not 
only to a vice-royalty but to the rank of a 
grandee of Spain. He was at firſt aſhamed 
of the meanneſs of his deſcent, and affected 
to conceal it: a frailty to which he afterwards 
Mewed himſelf far ſuperior, by receiving his 
rather into his family, procuring for the old 
ſoldier offices of emolument as well as honour, 
and treating him throughout life with the 
greateſt tenderneſs and reſpect. Though he 
had rifen from tne loweſt rank of life, there 
was nothing in his behaviour unworthy of the 


higheſt birth. The dignity both of his ſenti- 


ments and manners was ſuch as might beſeem 
2 prince. The vanity of Calderona which had 
made him aſhamed of his father, was new con- 

verted 
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verted by an exceſs of proſperity into a haugh- 
ty boldneſs and overbearing pride. His tem- 
per, naturally violent and impetuous, was un- 


reſtrained by any of thoſe condeſcenſions and 


regards, which were ſo neceſſary in his ſitu- 
ation, to ſoothe jealouſy and diſarm the rancour 
of envy. He mingled in all the intrigues at 
court; he delighted in the exerciſe of power ; 
his favour was the ſureſt road to preferment ; 
and this he diſtributed, for the moſt part, ac- 
cording to his own fancy and caprice, and 
without any regard either to merit or natural 
pretenſions. He had audiences as if he had 
been a ſovereign prince, held frequent conſul- 
tations, and ſhared, in one word, the adminiſ- 
tration of public affairs with the duke of Ler- 
ma. The havghtineſs and impetuoſity of Don 
Roderigo was contraſted by that decent moder- 
ation which appeared in the whole conduct and 
deportment of his father. This man frequent- 
ly told his fon, that his bark, which had fo lit- 


tle bailaſt, if he ſhould continue to croud ſail, 


would infallibly be overſet in a ſtorm : a pre- 
diction which was afterwards fatally verified *. 


Tux nobles of Spain, whoſe power and in- 
fluence had been reduced in the twe preceding 


25 Concales de Ceſpides, lib. i. capitulo vii. Amelot de la 
Houſſaie Diſcours Hiſtorique, p. 142. Las Memorias, 
Sc. con Eſcolior de Don Juan Vitrian, 11, 13. 

reigns, 
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reigns, from the higheſt to the loweſt pitch, Bo OK 


were called to the court of Philip III. and ma- 
my of them enjoyed important political ſtations. 
But during thoſe reigns the order of nobility, 
if it was depreſſed by the vigour and the tyran- 
ny of the court, had not the mortification to 
ſee any ſubject exalted ſo far above them in the 
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royal favour as to poſſeſs in reality the power of 


the ſovereign. To the grandees of Spain, a fa- 
vourite was a hateful novelty, and the immode- 
rate aggrandizement of Calderona ſeemed a 
ſtudied inſult on nobility of blood. Nor was 
the preſent adminiſtration diſtinguiſhed by any 
proſperous events which might drown the 
general murmurs of diſcontent in the voice of 
applauſe and acclamation. The prime miniſ- 
ter was accordingly a general ſubje& of ſatire 


and invective, both in diſcourſe and in writing. 


The complaints of the nation ſerved as an en- 
gine in the hands of his enemies to effect his 
fall, which was embittered by this cruel 
circumſtance, that his power was ſubverted by 
thoſe very men who were the moſt bound, by 
the ties of blood, or of gratitude, to ſupport it. 


HavinG riſen to the higheſt power attain- 
able by a ſubject, and having no farther object 
of ambition, the duke of Lerma only laboured 
to eſtabliſh the authority he poſſeſſed in the 
councils of Spain, on the firmeſt foundations, 

and 


Fall of 
Lerma. 
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and to perpetuate it, if poſſible, in his family, 
With this view he introduced his ſon, the duke 
of Uzeda, at proper times, into the preſence of 
the king, and uſed every art to recommend him 
with effect to the royal favour. And, well 


| knowing that the influence he poſſeſſed on the 


mind of Philip might be either ſtrengthened or 
overcome by any argument that ſhould make its 
appearance in the guiſe of religion, he brought 
Lewis Aliaga, a monk, from his convent to 
court, and advanced him to the office of confeſ- 
ſor to the king. Aliaga was a man of a narrow 
capacity, and the duke entertained a high opi- 
nion of his probity. From a character of this 
kind he imagined he had nothing to apprehend. 
And, as the monk owed every thing to his fa- 
vour, he truſted that he would be entirely de- 
voted to his intereſt, Uzeda was one of thoſe 
inſignificant characters, whoſe underſtandings 


are rather below mediocrity, and who are nei- 


ther remarkable for vice nor virtue. But he 
poſſeſſed in an eminent degree the poliſhed 
manners of a court, and by his conſtant aſſidui- 
ties to pleaſe, ſoon obtained as high a place in 


the affections of the king as Lerma ſtill main- 


tained in his eſteem. The bewitching ſmiles 


of ſovereignty, equally diflolving filial reve- 


rence and paternal tenderneſs, occaſioned a ri- 


vality between the father and the ſon, which 
8 ter- 
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terminated in an animoſity that proximity of B 0:0 x 


blood ſeemed only to irritate. Aliaga perceiv- 


ed the power which this diſſenſion placed in his 
hands, and deliberated whether he ſhould caſt 
the balance in favour of Lerma or Uzeda. The 
alternative he embraced is worthy of attention, 
not only on account of its political conſequen- 
ces, but as it ſeems to prove that there is in 
the mind of man a diſpoſition to expect, in 
his own behalf, a higher degree of virtue from 
others than he is conſcious of poſſeſſing him- 
ſelf. Friar Aliaga, equally unmindful of that 


creative bounty which the generoſity of a pa- 


tron ſo readily- extends to the perſon whom he 
has already obliged, and of the treachery and 
ingratitude of his own heart, determined to 
abandon his benefactor, and to unite his intereſt 
with that of Uzeda, imagining that he had 
more to expect from a miniſter on whom he had 


conferred, than from one to whom he owed, the 
- greateſt obligations. The duke of Lerma en- 


deavoured to counterbalance the growing in- 


fluence of his ſon, by raiſing up a rival to him in 


the affections of the king. For this purpoſe he 
now laboured to inſinuate into the royal favour 
his ſiſter's ſon the count of Lemos, a noble- 
man of high ſpirit and ſublime genius. He 


hoped to excite ſuch movements of jealouſy and 


envy between the count and U zeda, as that he 


him- 
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himſelf ſhould be equally neceſſary to both, and 
able to hold in his own hands the balance of 
power between _ the contending rivals. But 
the pliant mind and gentle manners of Uzeda, 
were more congenial to the nature of Philip 
than the erect and independent ſpirit of Lemos. 
The king was conſtantly attended by his new 
favourite and his confeſſor, and ſurrounded with 
numbers of diſcontented nobles, with whom 
theſe men kept up a cloſe correſpondence. 


In the midſt of theſe intrigues the duke of 
Lerma ſolicits and obtains the rank of a car- 
dinal, hoping that this religious dignity would 
prove the means of prolonging his power over 
the mind of the pious king, or at leaſt, that it 


would place him above the malice of his ene- 


mies and the enquiries of juſtice. But it was 
the fortune of this duke to undermine his own 
power by thoſe very meaſures which were in- 


tended to ſupport it. The indolent Philip was 


diſpleaſed to be under the neceſſity of exchang- 
ing the eaſe of former familiarity for thoſe ce- 
remonies of reſpect which were due to the pur- 
ple. The regard thar had been every where 
ſhewn to the duke of Lerma was well pleaſing 
to the king, ſo long as all that he enjoyed was 
derived from his own bounty. The reſpect 
that was paid to the creature of his power he 


conſidered as an homage done to himſelf. But 
all 
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all his affection for the duke ceaſed the mo- B O OK 


1 


ment he attained to an equality with kings, ——— 


and derived the ſplendour of his character from 
another ſource than the grace of his ſovereign. 
The preſence of the . cardinal was uneaſy to 
him; and if he received him with formality, he 
received him alſo with coldneſs. 


THE eſtrangement of the king from his old 


miniſter was not unobſerved by the eager eyes 
of the courtiers. The enemies of the cardinal 
duke, who had hitherto conducted their attacks 
by regular and ſlow approaches, now reſolved to 
carry that fortreſs, which had ſo long defended 
him, and in which he ſtill fondly confided, by 
aſſault, Upon the plauſible pretext of zeal for 
the ſervice of the king, and affection for his 
perſon, they repreſented the nation as one ſcene 
of oppreſſion, diſorder, and diſcontent, and 
threw the blame of the whole on the duke 
of Lerma. That miniſter, they affirmed, be- 
ſtowed the moſt important offices on perſons 
who poſſeſſed not any other merit than that of 
being agreeable to his fancy, and the creatures 
of his power. And as the appointment to offices 
was a matter that depended ſolely on his fa- 
your, ſo the exerciſe of the power he beſtowed 
was determined by his will ; for he over-ruled 
the freedom of deliberation in the different 
councils eſtabliſhed for the conduct of public 
Yor; It. . ae 
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Book affairs, and aſſumed the prerogative of dictating 
—— on every ſubjea. The judges, in all caſes 

16:8 where he choſe to interfere, being obliged to 

give {entence according to his orders ; the very 
tribunals of juſtice were organs of his pleaſure. 
On the diſtreſſes of the people they inſiſted 
with peculiar zeal, lamenting that the poor of 
. a whole nation ſhould be deſpoiled of the few 
900 things they poſſeſſed, and even deprived of the 
N neceſſaries of life, for the purpoſe of ſupporting 
11 8 the magnificence and mad extravagance of one 
man: a man who by various impolitic mea- 
a, ſures, and particularly by the circulation of 
braſs money, had contributed fo fatally to the 
decline of manufactures, the ruin of commerce, 
the depopulation and impoveriſhment of the 
kingdom. Paſſing beyond the limits of Spain, 
they reviewed the conduct of the duke in the 
dependencies of the monarchy. The revenues 
of Sicily he had converted into a private eſtate. 
The war in Piedmont, ſo unavoidable in its 
' progreſs, and in its iflue ſo diſhonourable to the 
Spaniſh name, might have been cruſhed in its 
beginning by force of arms, or prevented by a 
timely attention to the ſituation and deſigns of 
foreign ſtates. As in war an able commander 
makes it his chief ſtudy to divide the forces of 
his enemy, ſo the art of government conſiſts 
not in reſiſting, but in preventing confederacies. 
Wars which, even if ſucceſsful, cannot be ad- 


vantageous, 
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The lion, faid they, in the proverbial manner 


of Spain, is hot honoured by a victory over the 
lamb. A fuperivr power; if not greatly de- 
ficient in ſoreſight, can never be at a loſs to re- 
ſtrain che turbulence of an inferior, without 
coming to an open rupture, and reſting its 
authority on the doubtful events of war. From 
Italy they turned the eyes of the king to the ſe- 
ven United Provinces; once a part of that fair 
inheritance to which he had fo juſt a claim as 
the heir of the duke of Burgundy: The truce 
with Holland; the formalities and ſolemnities 
with which that treaty had been ratifled, and 


particularly the pompous title that had been 


given in that contract to the rebels; they men- 
tioned with particular marks of indignation; 
They contraſted the virtue and abilitv of the 
penſionary Barnevelt, with the incapacity of the 
duke of Lerma, and his indifference to the proſ- 
perity and glory of the nation. Unable to con- 
duct the war, the Spaniſh miniſter, they ſaid, 
ſought to eſtabliſh his own power in peace; a 
peace that was diſgraceful in its nature, and 


which involved in its couſequences a greater 


loſs to the monarchy than it had incurred during 
a war of forty-five years that preceded it ! 
While the war continued in the Netherlands, 
the main force of the rebels, concentrated in 
thoſe provinces, acted only on the defenſive. 
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looſe that force on the. widely ſcattered ſettle- 
ments of Spain in both the Indies, which were 
either torn from the monarchy, or demanded 
ſuch additional garriſons for their protection, 
as might have been employed with greater ho- 
nour, as well as advantage, in proſecuting the 
war on the theatre of rebellion. If the Spaniſh 
crown, in a glorious conteſt to maintain its juſt 
rights, ſhould have proved unſucceſsful, no- 
thing more diſaſtrous could have enſued than 
what had actually happened: while on the 
other hand, to have continued the ſtruggle, 
would have ſupported the honour of the nation 
among foreign powers, and, in the end, might 
poſſibly have derived ſome advantage from the 
chance of war, or that change which is inci- 
dent to the policy and the views of ſtates and 
princes. Theſe and many other charges againſt 
the duke of Lerma, were conftantly ſounded in 
the ears of the king, by his confeſſor and his fa- 
vourite, and confirmed by the teſtimony or the 
authority of all whom they oo to have 
accels to his perſon. | 


THrovcn ſovereign princes, from the ſuper- 
eminence of their ſtations, be naturally capri- 
cious and fickle in their attachments *, it would 


* Go, ſays Agamemnon to Achilles, if you havea mind; 
there are not wanting others who will thew iae honour. 
Firſt Il ad. 

be 
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be unreaſonable, after theſe remonſtrances, to B 98 K 
aſcribe the fall of Lerma to any inconſtancy in ES 
his ſovereign. There never was a prince, how- 
ever defporic, fo ſecure againſt the reſentment, 
ſo inſenſible to the applauſe, or ſo unconcerned 
for the proſperity of the public, as to oppoſe, 
for the ſake of a favourite, the general voice of 
his people. The conſtant appointment to of- 
fices, in contradiction to the recommendation 
of Lerma, fully illuſtrated the nature of that 
reſerve, which had given that miniſter ſo much 
pain, and was an unequivocal proof that he had 
wholly loſt the royal favour. In this extremity 
he laboured to acquire the good graces of the 
prince of Spain, fondly hoping that the rays of 
the riſing would brighten up the gloom of 
the ſetting ſun, The count de Lemos, and 
Don Ferdinand de Borgia, a man of ſound 
underſtanding, and poſſeſſed of talents for bu- 
ſineſs, both lords of the bedchamber to the 
prince, had been raiſed to that dignity by the 
duke their uncle. Betrayed and injured by the 
cunning of Aliaga and Uzeda, the duke of 
Lerma had recourſe to the friendihip of his ne- 
phews. He met with virtue and honour where 
one would wiſh to find them, and where in 
reality they are ofteneſt to be found, in con- 
junction with vigour of underſtanding and ſub- 
limity of genius. The count of Lemos and 
Don Ferdinand de Borgia were united by the 
3 . nes 
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ties of blood, of friendſhip, and gratitude to 
their uncle, They readily undertook to uſe their 
good offices with the prince in behalf of their 
beloved relation; they repreſented to his high- 
neſs the weak capacity of Uzeda ; and expatiated 


on the talents, virtues, and political experience 


of the duke his father. And their authority and 
addreſs, prevailing over the ſubtleties and aſ- 
ſiduities ofthe Conde duke of Olivarez, conſol- 
ed Lerma with the hope of living in the favour 
of the heir apparent ta the Spaniſh empire, 


But this intrigue was not long concealed from 


the king, and, like all the other efforts of the 
miniſter to prolong his power, ſerved only to 
precipitate his fall. The image of death 


vrhich was held up to the imagination of the 
king, by the court that was paid to his ſucceſſor, 


converted his indifference to Lerma into aver- 


ſion. The count de Lemos had gained ſa 


much on the favour of the prince, that he was 
in the practice af converſing with him ſome- 
times for hours after he went to bed. Orders 
were now ſent to the count to forbear this prac- 
tice in future; but to theſe he did not yield a 
ready obedience. The king therefore diſmiſ- 
ſed from the ſervice of his highneſs “ four of- 
ficers of his bed- chamber, who were in the con- 
fidence of Lemos, and appointed his couſin 


* Su Altezza, ſo the prince was diſlinguiſned. 
5 - = ang 
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and faithful friend, Don Ferdinand de Borgia, BOOK 


viceroy of Arragon. The high; ſpirited count, 
deeming the diſgrace of the officers, and the 
exile of his friend from court, an affront and 
injury to himſelf, had the boldneſs to aſk the 


king his reaſons for removing Don Ferdinand 


from the ſervice of the prince, adding, that if 
Ferdinand ſhould be baniſhed from court, he 
would accompany him to the place of his re- 
tirement. The king replied in an angry tone, 
that it was his pleaſure to treat Don Ferdinand 


as he had done; and that the count, if he were 


ſo minded, might accompany him in his exile. 
Lemos was mortified by ſo ſevere a reply; yet 
he made another effort to keep Borgia at court, 
and that almoſt in ſpite of the king. He en- 


gaged the council for Italian affairs, of which - 


Borgia was preſident, to remonſtrate againſt the 
removal of a miniſter, who, of all men in the 


world, was the beſt informed with regard to the 


affairs of Italy, The king anſwered, that he 
would appoint as ſucceſſor to Don Ferdinand, 
the count of Benavento, whoſe knowledge of 
Italian affairs was unqueſtionable. Upon this 
the count de Lemos retired from court, conſol- 
ing himſelf with the reflection that he had made 

no mean compliances to gain the royal favour, 
but had performed the duties of friendſhip, 


and in the whole of his deportment maintained 


the nobleſt propriety and dignity of character. 
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Tux magnanimity of the count ſeemed to ar- 
raign the conduct of the duke of Lerma, who, 
even after the diſgrace of his friends, lingered 
about the Eſcurial, and manifeſted the moſt 
eager deſire ſtill to hold his office, The king, 
finding that no marks of his diſguſt, however 
ſtriking, were able toinduce his old miniſters to 
prevent the diſgrace of a formal diſmiſſion, in a 
billet, written with his own hand, ordered him 
in expreſs terms to withdraw himſelf from Ma- 
drid ; but permitted him to retire to whatever 
place he ſhould chuſe, and to enjoy in peace the 
effects of his former bounty. In theſe circum- 
ſtances the duke condeſcended to appear as a 
ſuppliant at the feet of the treacherous Aliaga. 
He entreated the monk to intercede in his be- 
half with the king. It is ſuperfluous to inform 
the reader that this humble application waz 
wholly fruitleſs. He then ſent a meſſage to his 
brother, the arclibiſhop of Toledo, whom he 
had raiſcd to the high dignity and opulence he 
enjoyed, and who at that time reſided at Ma- 
drid, earneſtly ſoliciting him to come to the 
Eſcurial, and to ſupport him with his counte- 
nance, his advice, and his influence with the 
king. "The archbiſhop excuſed himſelf from 
undertaking that ungracious office, by alleging 
that he was in a bad ſtate of health; but he ſent 
to the aſſiſtance of his brother father Jerome, of 
Florence, a Jeſuit, a preacher for whom the 

9 ” king 
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king entertained a particular reſpect. Father B ed 
Jerome, in his private diſcourſe with the king, 

_ endeavoured with great addreſs to revive in his 
mind ſentiments of favour and regard to the 
duke of Lerma. But Philip did not receive 
his favourite preacher with his uſual affability, 
nor liſten to his inſtructions with the wonted at- 
tention. The Jeſvit, perceiving this alteration 
in the deportment of the king, did not perſe- 
vere in his commendations of Lerma, and only 
pleaded in favour of that miniſter, for a ſhort 
reſpite, which was refuſed in poſitive terms, 


1618. 


Tux duke of Lerma now ſummoned up all 
his fortitude, and by the propriety and dignity 
of his deportment atoned for the meanneſs of 
his former ſolicitations. On the 4th day of 
October, 1618, being ſtill in his apartments in 
the palace, he was ready to take his journey to 
his paternal eſtate, with a train of attendants 
ſuitable ro his high rank, when the prince of 
Spain, who happened to take a walk in the 
carden, came up to the door of his chamber, 
and calling him aſide, converſed with him at 
conſiderable length in the language of tender- 
nels and complacency. The duke then wenr 
to take leave of his ſiſter, the counteſs of Le- 
mos, firſt lady of the bed-chamber to the prin- 
ceſs of Spain. Having paid his compliments 
to that lady, with great reſpect, he went into 


his 
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to the manſion of the king. On his approach, 
he alighted from his carriage, and viewing 
the royal apartments with an eager eye, he 
ardently poured forth his blefling on them, 
and on the royal family. Having performed 
this duty, he remounted his chariot, and drove 
ſtraight to Guadarrama, where he lodged all 


night. At this place he received a letter from 


the king, the contents of which were never re- 
vealed to the curious and ſpeculating world, 
with a preſent of a ſtag, ſlain by his own hand 
that day in the chace. Thus both the king 
and the prince of Spain, with a generoſity 
worthy of their exalted ſtations, mixed the 
bitter cup of Lerma with refreſhing ſpices : 
and as no miniſter ever deſcended from a great- 
er height of power, ſo none was ever laid more 


ſoftly down *, and few perhaps ever deſerved a 


gentler fall. | 


Tax duke of Lerma was a perſonage of a no- 
ble mien, gentle manners, and a beneficent diſ- 
poſition. The natural benignity of his heart 


appeared in the mildneſs of his aſpect, the tone 


* Hiſtoria de Don F clippe III. por Don Gongalo de 
Ceſpides, lib. i. cap. 3, 4+ lib. ii. cap. i. 17. Anecdotes 


du Miniſtere du Conde Duc d'Olivarez. Las Memorias de 
Comines con Eſcolias proprios de Don Juan Vitrian. A- 


melot de la Houſſaie. Diſc. Hiſtor. Addicioncs a la Hil- 


| toria de Malvezzi. 


of 
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of his voice, and innumerable acts of magnifi- B 00K 
cence and liberality. His promotions to pub- -——.. 


lic offices were chiefly determined by political 
motiyes and perſonal friendſhip. Yet, it may 
be ſafely affirmed, that during his adminiſtra- 
tion, all the places of principal truſt and im- 
portance were filled with men of extraordinary 
abilities. The judgments of men are common- 


ly influenced by their natural temper. Agree- 


ably to the mildneſs of his own diſpoſition, and 
his love of magnificence, he was of opinion 
thar the dignity of the Spaniſh monarchy was 
beſt maintained by peace, pomp, and parade *, 
And though he might, perhaps, have purſued 
this plan with greater ceconomy, as it is cer- 
tain that this profuſion was not the main cauſe, 
ſo it is probable that all his ſavings, had he 
been ever ſo much inclined to frugality, would 
not have been able to alleviate in any conſider- 
able degree the diſtreſſes of the nation. 
Though his capacity was but moderate, his 
ſoul was elevated, and his mind was firm, If 


Io was very careful to exact every mark of reſpe@ to 
the crown of Spain from neighbouring nations, and ſome- 


times diſcovered a jealouſy on this head which was unwor- 


thy of a great nation. I find in Chamberlayne's Letters 
MSS. anno 1616, in the Britiſh Muſeum, the following 
paſſage: The Spaniſh ambaſſador complained to the 
king at Theobalds, that whereas we kept ambaſſadors at 
Venice and in the Low Countries, an agent ſerved the 
tarn in Spain and with the archdukes.“ 


he 
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with meanneſs of ſpirit. The greateſt political 


enemies, the moſt reſpectable Spanith hiſto. 


beyond heir utmoſt tone, threw it into convul- 


ſtrength more violent and painful. 
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nook he deſcended from his natural dignity to hum: 
VI. N ” . . | . 
— ble applications, in order to preſerve the good 


graces of his prince, we ought not on that ac. 
count too haſtily to ſtigmatize his memory 


and military courage has ſunk under the de. 
privation of royal favour. Neither the reſolute 
Ximenes, nor the undaunted Albuquerque, was 
able to ſupport the frowns of his ſovereign, 
Notwithſtanding the invectives of Lerma' 


rians ® not only celebrate the beneficence of hi 
diſpoſition, but do juſtice to the moderation of 
his power, and the prudence of his public con- 
duct. Theſe, indeed, were afterwards confeſſ- 
ed by the whole nation, when the vaſt ambi- 
tion, and fublime but irregular genius of Oli- 
varez, by ſtretching the ſinews of the empire 


ſions, and only rendered the diſſolution of its 


The whole employments of the duke of 
Lerma deyolved on his fon Uzeda, except that 
of governor to the prince, which was conferred 
on Don Balthazar de Zuniga, a man of culti- 
vated genius, and great experience in political 
affairs, eſpecially in embaſſies f. 


* Gongales de Ceſpides y Meneſes. Don Juan de Vi 
trian, &c. + Gongales de Cetpides, lib. i. cap. 4. 
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Soor after the diſgrace of Lerma, the count 
of Oliva was arreſted by order of the king, and 
thrown into priſon, where he languiſhed for the 
ſpace of two years. His riſe from ſo low a 
{tation to ſo great a height of power gave birth 
to an opinion that he was a ſorcerer, which his 
enemies were at great pains to propagate. He 
was Charged with having poiſoned the queen, 
who died in 16123 a charge as improbable in it- 
ſelf, as it was found to be unſupported by any 
evidence ; 'for Don Roderigo ſtood as high in 
the favour of that princeſs, as the duke of Ler- 
ma did in the affections of the king. Many 
other groundleſs accuſations were brought 
againſt him: but at laſt he was found guilty of 
having been acceſſary to the murder of two 
Spaniſh gentlemen: a matter which, according 
to ſome hiſtorians, was never clearly proved; 
he was however condemned to death, and his eſ- 
tate was confiſcated. The evidence on which 


he was convicted was not direct, but circum- 


ſtantial; and if we may judge from ſome of the 
circumſtances left on record, as the principal 
ground of his condemnation, we may infer, 
that the deficiency of the proof was ſupplied 
by the zeal of both his accuſers and judges. 
The trial and confinement of Calderona were 
prolonged for two years and ſix months; a mea- 
ſure calculated to keep alive the general odium 
againſt his patron the duke of Lerma, and to 
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E 00 x prevent the return of that ancient favourite to 
—— Court, of which the new miniſtry were not a lit. 
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tle apprehenſive. During all the time that 
Calderona lay in priſon, there was not one 
among the multitudes he had obliged, except 
the cardinal Don Gabriel de Trejo, whoſe 


name deſerves to be recorded, nephew to the 


counteſs his lady, who had the humanity and 
the courage to attempt his relief, or to afford 


him any comfort. The cardinal was no ſooner 


informed of the impriſonment of Calderona, 
than, impelled by a generous gratitude, he ſet 
out from Rome to pay his reſpects to his pa- 


tron in a dungeon, and determined to move 


every engine that his utmoſt efforts could com- 
mand in order to releaſe him. But the cardinal 
was neither permitted to viſit the court nor the 
priſon. He lingered, however, a long time in 
Spain, in anxious hopes of finding ſome fortu- 
nate occaſions of ſaving his friend; but, on the 
death of pope Paul V. which happened in Fe- 
bruary 1621, he returned, by order of the 


king, to Rome. 


Don Roderigo bore confinement, ſolitude, 
and torture, with incredible patience. After 
his doom was fixed, he was viſited, at his own 
earneſt deſire, by the miniſters of religion. His 
great ſoul, which had braved all the rage of his 


enemies with ſuch ſingular conſtancy, diſco- 
| vered, 
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vered, on the approach of death, a nobler he- BOOK 
roiſm, in the moſt perfect reſignation to the wil. 


of God; and in the moſt candid confeſſion, and 
fincereſt contrition for the errors of his life. 
The ardour of his mind was now diſplayed in 
the ſeverities of ſelf-mortification. He was 
covered with hair-cloth : he watched and pray- 


ed night and day: he afflicted himſelf with 


faſting, and with ſtripes ; and, had not his con- 
feffor interpoſed, he would, in all probability, 
have anticipated the ſtroke of the executioner, 
by an exceſs of voluntary pain. On the 19th 
day of October, 1621, the firſt year of the 
reign of Philip IV. he received intimation that 
within two days he ſhould die, He received 
the meſſenger of this welcome news with a 


chearful countenannce, and tenderly embraced. 


him. He now abſtained from ſleep and food, 
| and ſpent his time in acts of devotion. About 

eleven of the clock on the 2 1ſt of October, he 
came to the door of the priſon, encompaſſed by 


the officers of juſtice. Affliction had ſoftened 


the natural dignity of his looks and mien: and 
his grey hairs, his beard, and his dreſs, ſuited 
to the preſent ſad occaſion, conſpired with the 
expreſſion of his countenance to impreſs the 
ſpectators with ſentiments of veneration and 
love. He yet poſſeſſed ſufficient ſtrength to 


mount on a mule that waited for him at the 


priſon, This he did with great tranquillity, 
- and 
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and paſſed through the ſtreets to the place of 


execution, embracing and adoring a crucifix 
which he held in his hands, amidſt the tears 
and lamentations of the ſurrounding multitude, 
The executioner held the reins of the mule, 
and as he went along, proclaimed aloud the fol- 
lowing words: This is the judgment, which, 
by the orders of our ſovereign lord the king, 
is inflicted on this man for his having been the 
inſtigator of an aſſaſſination; and acceſſary to 
another murder; and divers other crimes which 


appeared on his trial; for all of which he is to 


be beheaded, as a puniſhment to him, and a 
warning to others.” Having arrived at the 
ſcaffold, the reſigned ſufferer beheld with a ſe- 
rene countenance the inftruments of his ap- 
proaching death; the chair, the ſword, and the 
man whole office it was to uſe it. He converſ- 
ed, for ſome time, with his confeſſor and 
other divines. And, having been received in- 
to the boſom of the church, he took leave of 
his attendants, and ſar down on the ſeat from 


Which he was never to-riſe. Before his hands 


and his feet were made faſt, he made a preſent 
to the executioner, and twice embraced the 
man, who was bathed in tears, as a token 
that he bore him not any ill will on account 
of the office which he was about to perform. 
Then, making bare his neck, he yielded his 
Iimbs to be bound, with the utmoſt compolure. 

The 
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The inſtant this operation was performed, he 5 0.0 * 


reclined himſelf backwards * and while he 


was in the act of recommending his ſoul to 


God, his head was in a moment ſevered from 


his body. As the laſt impreſſions are common- 
ly the ſtrongeſt t, men forgave and forgot the 
imperiouſneſs of his former conduct and beha- 


viour, and thought and ſpoke only of that 
mixture of humility and fortitude, that patience 
and piety, which he diſplayed in the laſt ſtage 
of his life . 


TE Seanttn of Spain had, for many years, 
been diſtinguiſhed by a ſingular union of a de- 


fire of power, with a love of peace; but it was 


found impoſſible to gratify at once thoſe oppo- 
ſite paſſions. The intrigues of ambition ex- 
cited the violence of arms. The commotions 
of Italy were followed by thoſe of Germany. 
A war was kindled, the moſt ſignal and deſtruc- 
tive in modern annals. Famine and peſtilence 
ſucceeded to the deſtroying ſword, and the dire- 


*1n Spain, traitors alone are beheaded with their faces 
downwards. The Spaniſh word is, degollar, couperla gorge. 
The executioner performs his office face to face with the 


ſnfferer. + Sed plerique Homines poſtrema meminere. 


Julius Czfar, Ap. Sallus. 2 Suavedra Deviſas Poli- 
ticas, Amelot de la Houſſaie. Diſc: Hiſt. Article Caldero- 
na. Hiſtoria de Don Fellippe IV. por Gongalo de Ceſpe- 
des, lib. ii. cap. xxxvii. 
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B on OX ful power of hunger equally / overcame the 
i. . 2 ſtrongeſt antipathies, and violated the tender- 

. eſt affections of nature: ſo bloody was that tra- 
gedy which concluded ſo happily for the liber. 


ties of Europe, in the famous peace of Weſt- 
Phalia 


— 


Tun male line of Maximilian II. having ter- 
minated in Matthias, Maximilian, and Albert, 
who were now advanced in years, without pro- 
geny, the ſucceſſion to the hereditary domi- 
nions of Auſtria in Germany, might have been 


rigin of 
te thirty claimed, on plauſible grounds, by the king of 
l in Germa* Spain *, But a natural love of tranquillity, the 
f terminated deſire of preſerving in his houſe the imperial 
b "rd of crown, and the dread of that dignity devolving 
L lia, on the head of a heretic, determined Philip to 


comply with the requeſt of the Auſtrian prin- 
ces, and to yield up his pretenſions in favour of 
thoſe of Ferdinand of Gratz, great grandſon of 
Ferdinand I. and diſtinguiſhed by his zeal for 
the catholic religion. He, accordingly, made 
a ſolemn ceſſion of all his rights to the Auſtrian 
provinces, to Ferdinand and his brothers, and 
their iſſue male. But, if that ſhould fail, it 
was ſtipulated, that the provinces ſhould re- 
turn to the houſe of Spain, of which the fe- 
males were to be preferred before thoſe born in 


* The ſonof Anne, daughterofthe emperor Maximilian IT, 
Germany. 
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Germany. On this occaſion, Philip and Ferdi- s 0 0 * 


nand entered into a family compact, the object 
of which was not only to maintain the ſtrength 
of their common ſtock, but to extend its bran- 
ches over the neighbouring nations. They 


made a league, offenſive and defenſive. They 


engaged to ſupport their reſpective rights and 
claims, by reciprocal ſuccours; and to prefer 
the general intereſt of the Auſtrian race before 
any particular or tranſient advantage to any of 
its members. The date of theſe tranſactions 
was the year 1617. In the ſame year, on the 
ſeventh day of June, Ferdinand was raiſedto the 
crown of Bohemia, and in the year following, 
to that of Hungary, with this reſervation, that 
the regal power ſhould remain with Matthias 
during his life, 


Tux confederacy between the two branches 
of the houſe of Auſtria, and the ſteps that had 


been taken to continue in that family the im- 


perial dignity, inflamed the jealouſy that had 
long prevailed of Auſtrian ambition, and diffuſ- 


ed among the proteſtants of Germany a gene- 


ral alarm. Ferdinand had baniſhed from his 
dominions all who perſevered in the open pro- 
ſeſſion of the reformed religion: a ſeverity 
which prognoſticated all the cruelty of reli- 
gious zeal, wherever his power ſhould be eſta- 


bliſhed. The apprehenſions of men were in- 
N 2 creaſed, 


— 
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creaſed, when they conſidered his ſtrict alliance 
with the catholic king, with whom he was con- 


nected by blood, by religion, and by intereſt, 


As he depended for ſupport chiefly on the trea- 
ſures and arms of Spain, ſo it was probable he 
would be governed chiefly by Spaniſh counſels, 
whoſe conſtant aim was to wreath around the 
necks of mankind the yoke of religious and civil 
tyranny. As the power of the emperor would be 
ſtrengthened by an alliance, or rather a ſpecies 
of union with the vaſt monarchy of Spain, ſo 
his claims, it was dreaded, would be increaſed 
in proportion, and the enlarged prerogatives of 


the imperial crown, if the ſuccefſion to that 


dignity ſhould not be interrupted on the death 


of Matthias, would deſcend as an inheritance 


to the lateſt poſterity of the family of Auſtria, 


Bur the man on whoſe mind theſe conſider- 


ations made the deepeſt impreſſion, was Frede- 


ric, elector palatine, a prince young, high ſpi- 
rited, and in power not inferior to any of the 


proteſtants, the duke of Saxony perhaps except · 
ed. He viſited all the members of the elec- 


toral college, to whom he repreſented, that as 
the preſen: conjuncture demanded, ſo it preſent- 


ed a fit occaſion of forming a barrier againſt 


the progreſs of Auſtrian ambition. He en- 
treated them, by a timely interpoſition, to 
check the growth of an authority which muſt 

_ otherwiſe 


| \ 
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otherwiſe become irreſiſtible ; and by a ſpirited 


and judicious exerciſe of their privileges, to 
perpetuate them in their families. The catho- 
lic electors, as he had expected, he found at- 
tached to the houſe of Auſtria : and theſe were 
four in number, while the proteſtants were 


only three, But, in order to over-balance this 


inequality of numbers, Frederic, with the con- 
ſent and approbation of his proteſtantbrethren, 
made a tender of the imperial crown to the 
duke of Bavia, not doubting but the arch- 
biſhop of Cologne, one of the catholic elec- 
tors, would intereſt himſelf in the fortunes of 
the duke his brother, and be forward to pro- 
mote his greatneſs. This plan, in which there 
was not any thing ſubtle or profound, was the 
more ſolid and judicious, that it was obvious 
and natural. But it was diſconcerted by a cauſe 
that was ſcarcely to be ſuſpected. The duke 
| of Bavaria rejected the proffered dignity of the 
imperial crown; and all that the policy and zeal] 
| of the palatine was able to effect, was a ſhort 
delay in the election of a king of the Ro- 


mans *, 


IR ſparks of diſcord which in other parts 
of the empire had produced only murmurs, 
ſcalouſies, and intrigues, having fallen, in Bo- 


bemia, on more combuſtible matter, had, by - 


* Batt. Nan. Hiſt,-della Repub. Venet. lib. iv. 
Ny this 
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this time, blazed into the flames of war. As 
that kingdom is the higheſt ground, moſt 
mountainous, and, by nature, the ſtrongeſt in 
Germany, ſo its inhabitants had at all times 
been diſtinguiſhed by the loftineſs of their 
ſpirit, and the vigour and ſucceſs. of their 
ſtruggles for civil liberty and religious tole- 
ration. It is bounded on the eaſt by Mora- 


via and Sileſia, the countries of the ancient 


Quadi and Marcomanni ; on the weſt by Ba- 
varia, part of the ancient Noricum ; on the 
ſouth by ancient Pannonia, now Hungary, 
with other provinces of Auſtria ; and on the 
north by Saxony. It is almoſt ſurrounded by 
the mountains of the famous Hyrcanian foreſt, 
whoſe ſides broken into many ſloping ridges, 
interſect this lofty and ſpacious amphitheatre, 
and form a landſcape, bold, various, and of 
great beauty. This country 1s remarkably fer- 
tile, and before the ſpirit of the inhabitants 
was broken, and their induſtry checked by 
deſpotic government, ſo populous, that it was 
computed to haye contained above three milli- 
ons of ſouls, = 


Tux Bohemians of thoſe times are repre- 
ſented by cotemporary hiftorians, as a people 
of a ruddy complexion, ' and of enormous ſta- 


ture and force of body; and in their diſpoſi- 


tions intrepid, fierce, proud, quick in reſent- 
ing 
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ing injuries, of an haughty mien, lovers of a 


' rude magnificence and pomp, and addicted to 
revels and intemperance. The native language 
of Bohemia is the Sclavonic, which alſo ap- 
pears to have been the morher tongue of the 
Tartars and their offspring the Turks; and of 
all the nations inhabiting thoſe regions which 


extend from the northern parts of Ruſſia to 
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Turkey in Europe“. The metropolis is 


Prague, a city of large extent, ſtretching along 
the banks, and on either ſide of the river 
Mulda, adorned with many ſumptuous edifi- 
ces, and particularly two ſtrong caſtles, one of 
which was the reſidence of the ancient Bohe- 
mian kings. The rich provinces of Sileſia, 
Moravia, and Luſatia, were dependent on Bo- 
hemia, and formed a great addition to its 
power and importance in the ſcale of nations. 


Tur authority of the church of Rome was 
never ſo great and univerſal, as wholly to baniſh 
from the Chriſtian world a ſpirit of enquiry 
and a love of knowledge. During the thickeſt 
darkneſs of the middle ages, a ſtar appeared 
here and there in the firmament, which re- 
fected the light of ancient times, and formed 
a preſage, tnat although the ſun of ſcience 
was ſet, it would return to enlighten bewil- 


* Ruſſia, Poland with Lithunia, Hungary, Tranſylva 
nia, Sclavonia, Croatia, Iſtria, Wallachia, &c. &c. 
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Claud, biſhop of Turin, ſowed the ſeeds of 
| reformation i in the vallies of Piedmont, whence 


they were gradually tranſplanted into other 


- countries. In the thirteenth century, the Wal- 


denſes, or Vallenſes, or Albigenſes, for by 
theſe and other names the diſciples of Claud 


| were diſtinguiſhed, had ſpread fo far, and be- 


come ſo numerous, that the pope thought it 
neceſſary to exert his utmoſt efforts to ſuppreſs 
them. For this purpoſe, the firſt cruſade was : 
proclaimed of Chriſtians againſt Chriſtians, 
and the office of inquiſitor was eſtabliſhed, 
Such a war as had been waged with the infi- 
dels, was now carried on againſt theſe unfor- 
tunate heretics. In France alone, if we credit 
the authority of Mede “, ten hundred thou- 
land periſhed by the ſword. According to an 
author leſs liable to the ſuſpicion of aggravat- 
ing the horrors of the inquiſition, the Val- 


denſes in that kingdom were either cut off by. 


fire or ſword, or diſperſed into remote re- 


gions, or driven to the faſtneſſes of neigh- 


bouring woods and mountains. Some ſought 
an aſylum in the Alps adjoining to Provence, 
part withdrew into Calabria, part obtained re- 
fuge in Britain, and others turning to the Eaſt, 
took up their abode among the Bohemians, 


+ Vide Medein Apocalypſin, p. 503. 
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and in Livonia and Poland. In Germany * 
they grew and multiplied ſo faſt, that in the 


beginning of the fourteenth century, it is com- 
puted there were eighty thouſand of them in 
Bohemia, Auſtria, and the neighbouring pro- 
vinces. And ſo greatly had their number 
increaſed in the ſpace of the next hundred 
years, that they vowed and maintained their 


religious tenets, in ſpite of the tyranny of the 


pope, ſupported by the power of the emperor. 
In 1410, Robert I. the count palatine, being 
emperor of Germany, and Winceſlaus, who 
had been depoſed from that dignity, on ac- 


count of his egregious miſconduct, king of 


Bohemia F, the doctrines of the Albigenſs 


* Thuani præfatio ad Henricum IV. p. 7. 
+ Winceſlaus was continually immerged in debauchery, 
and in his fits of intoxication, frequently exerciſed the 


moſt enormous cruelties on people of all ranks. From a 


ſtrange mixture of cruelty, whim, and indecency, he con- 
tracted an intimacy with the public executioner, whom 
he honoured with the appellation of © goſlip.* His cook 
having offended him, he gave orders that he ſhould be 
roaſted alive. On account of theſe irregularities, and his 
ſelling the rights of the empire, both in Italy and Ger- 


many, he was depoſed by the unanimous voice of the elec- 


tors from the imperial throne. Winceſlaus was ſo little 
mortified at the news of his depoſition, that he ſaid with 
the maſt perfect acquĩeſcence, We are ry to be 
delivered from the burthen of the empire.” He ſent a 
meſſage to the imperial cities, requeſting them to ſend himg 
as the laſt token of their loyalty, ſome butts of their beſt 
wine. He afterwards ſhut him{cif up in the caſtle of 
Viigrade in Prague, abar doning himſelf to the gratifica- 
tion of his appetites. Such a character was not likely to 
inter weddle in religious dil py 23s 

were. 
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were maintained by the learning, eloquence, 
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| demned to the flames by the council of Con- 
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and irreproachable lives of John Huſs and Je- 
rome of Prague. Theſe reformers were con- 


ſtance, and ſuffered with the uſual fortitude 
of martyrs. A civil war was kindled from 
their aſhes. The Bohemians revolted againſt 


the emperor Sigiſmond, who, with many ref- 


pectable qualities, was a zealous bigot to the 
catholic religion, and under the conduct of 
Ziſca, defended their opinions not only with 
arguments but arms. The emperor was de- 


| feated in ſeveral battles by this bold leader, 


who gave law to che kingdom of Bohemia till 
his death, which happened in 1424. He gave 


orders that a drum ſhould be made of his ſkin, 


and what is equally extraordinary, his orders 
were faithfully carried into execution. Ziſca's 
ſkin, after undergoing the neceſſary prepara- 
tions, was formed into a drum, which was 
long the ſymbol of victory. Procopius, a 


Catholic prieſt, converted by the writings of 


one of the diſciples of John Huſs, revived the 
ſpirits of the Bohemian brethren, many of 
whom, after the death of Ziſca, had retreated 
to caves and mountains. This champion, who 
unicing the military with the ſacerdotal cha- 
racer, ſupported the cauſe of his party with 
oreat courage and bravery, fell in a battle 
with the catholics. Yet, fo terrible had the 

; name 
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name of the Huſſites become to Sigiſmond, 
that he allowed them the cup in the ſacrament 


of the euchariſt (the deprivation of which had 


been the main ſource of their complaints), to- 
gether with a general amneſty, and a confir- 
mation of their privileges. But verbal and 
even written promiſes are eaſily retracted, 
where there exiſts not any power of enforcing 
their accompliſhment : and a right avails no- 
thing without a remedy. The diſperſed bre- 
thren ceaſed to be. formidable. Sigiſmond 


renewed his tyranny, His immediate ſucceſ- 
ſors on the imperial throne were, like him, 


zealous catholics. And the reformed in Ger- 
many were languiſhing under the preſſure of 
an arbitary government, when Martin Luther 
raiſed up nations to their aid, revived their 
drooping ſpirits, increaſed their numbers, and 
exalted their power, 


Hap the whole Chriſtian world at the time, 
when Luther began to preach againſt indul- 
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gences, been devoted to the Romith faith, how- 


ever abſurd the doctrines of the clergy, and 
however profligate their lives, it is iinpoſſible 
they he could have met with any conſiderable 
ſucceſs: ſo great is the power of eſtabliſhed 
authority, and univerſally received opinion! 
But the never- ceaſing conteſts between the 
popes on the one part, and the em peror with 

other 
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other ſovereign princes on the other, dimi- 
. niſhed of themſelves the reverence for the 
papal juriſdiction; and alſo tended wholly to 
\ ſubvert it, by rouſing an enquiry into the 
grounds on which it was eſtabliſhed. This 
enquiry was facilitated by the revival of lite- 
rature, which, fatally to the reigning church, 
explored the foundations both of its powers and 
doctrines. The diſcoveries of grave theolo- 
gians and antiquarians were followed by the 
ridicule of wit and humour. And the learned 
and pious labours of Savonarola, Berengarius, 
and Wickliff, were aided by the raillery of 
Dante, Petrarch, and Eraſmus. In the begin- 
ning of the 16th century, the primitive doc- 
trines of Chriſtianity had taken root in moſt 
countries in Europe. The materials for re- 
formation were collected, and the foundations 
laid deep, before Luther and Calvin raiſed 
and completed the ſuperſtructure. The minds 
of men being thus prepared, the doctrines of 
theſe reformers ſpread far and near. In Bohe- 
mia, with its dependent provinces, where ſimi- 
lar tenets had been already adopted, and where 
ideas of oppoſition to the emperor, and con- 
tradiction to the pope, were fo familiar and 
common, their progreſs was unuſually rapid. 
And the number of Huſſites and Evangeliſts, 
(appellations which cotemporary writers ſeem 
to conſider as ſynonymous) ſoon equalled that 


of 
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of the catholics, and was daily increaſing. B 00K 
From their numbers they derived power, and 


from power a ſpirit of perſecution. In Prague 
they committed many outrages on the pro- 
perty. and perſons of the clergy. The arch- 
biſhop was driven from the city. And it was 
evident from the whole tenour of their con- 
duct, that they aimed at nothing leſs than 
the whole power of government, both civil 
and eccleſiaſtic. Their encroachments received 
a check from the firſt Ferdinand, who, unit- 
ing vigour of conduct with lenity and mode- 
ration, aſſerted the rights of the eſtabliſhed 

church, at the ſame time that he uſed not any 
other means for reclaiming the proteſtants 

than the influence of authority, and the power | 
of perſuaſion. He entreated them to ſubmit 
to the deciſions of the Chriſtian fathers now 
aſſembled in council at Trent. And on the 
other hand, that the authority of the fathers 
might have greater weight, he took the liberty 
of exhorting that venerable order to take mea- 
ſures for reforming the lives of the clergy, 
He re-eſtabliſhed in Prague, the exile metro- 
politan, with other catholic prieſts, and ſent 
to their aid a ſtrong reinforcement of Jeſus, 
The labours of theſe preachers, foſtered and 
encouraged by the countenance of the emperor, 
ſuſtained a while the declining interefts of the 


Romiſn faith. The memory of Maximilian 
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— — Ferdinand on the imperial throne, is ſtigma- 


1616. 


tized by catholic writers with a coldneſs and 
indifference in matters of religion, which was 
extremely favourable to the growth of hereſy. 
This charge, as far as it concerns Rhodol- 


Phus, appears not to have been wholly ground- 
leſs, For while the proteſtant party on the 


one hand required an extenſion of their privi- 
leges, and the catholic on the other, begged 
that the heretics might be laid under cloſer 
reſtrictions, the emperor declined at firſt to 
oratify the deſire of either. But a fortunate 
conjecture gave weight to the applications of 
the proteſtants, and crowned them with ſuc- 
ceſs. Matthias, who had already uſurped the 
government of Moravia, Auſtria, and Hun- 
gary, aſpired now to the crown of Bohemia; 
and in order to pay his court to the proteſ- 
rants, profeſſed the principles of toleration, 
and affected a zealous concern for all their 
rights and privileges. By theſe arts he effec- 
tually attached to his intereſts the leaders of 
that party, ſo formidable for its numbers, 
boldneſs, and diſpoſition to action. His indul- 
gence to the reformed religion covered the 
violence of his uſurpations with a ſpecious 
veil: and his proteſtant partizans were not 


aſhamed to ſupport his unjuſt pretenſions. 


Emboldened by the favour of Matthias and 
| the 
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the juſtice of their cauſe, they took up arms, 
and in that hoſtile attitude preſented anew 
their petition to the emperor, for a confirma- 


tion of ſundry privileges. Rhodolphus had 


| hitherto exerciſed over Bohemia the power of 
a ſovereign ; and though he had neither incli- 
nation nor ability to prolong that power by 
force of arms, he was not ſo wholly indiffer- 
ent to the attractions of a crown, as to reſign 
it, if it could be retained by a few conceſſions 
reſpecting modes and doctrines of religion. 
The proteſtants accordingly obtained a royal 
edict, authorizing a free exerciſe of their re- 
ligion in Bohemia and the adjacent provinces ; 
a conſiſtory or council for eccleſiaſtic affairs, 
with other inſtitutions relating both to the 
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government and defence of the churches of 


the reformation; and alſo to the eſtabliſnment 
of ſchools, colleges, and places of worſhip. 
It is reaſonable to ſuppoſe, that the utmoſt 
extent of this laſt conceſſion was a permiſſion 
to the proteſtants to build churches on their 
own lands. But they, interpreting it in the 
moſt comprehenſive ſenſe, began to build reli- 


gious edifices even on the eſtates of the eccle- 


ſiaſtics : a freedom which appeared to the 


whole catholic party an exceſſive outrage. _ 
Complaints of theſe encroachments having 


been carried to Matthias, who by this time 
had ſucceeded to his brother Rhodolphus, 
both 
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both on the Bohemian and imperial throne, a 
letter of royal authority was inſtantly iſſued, 
prohibiting the erection of all proteſtant fa- 
bricks on lands belonging to the church. In 
conſequence of this proclamation, one or two 


meeting-houſes were demoliſhed. And the 


proteſtants were thrown into the utmoſt fer- 


ment, their reſentment againſt the emperor 


being exaſperated by the recollection of thoſe 
deceitful promiſes with which he had beguiled 
them when a candidate for the kingdom. 


Tux Bohemian a by means of their 
DzrtnDEtRs, whoſe buſineſs it was to watch 
over the intereſts of the church, to ſpread an 
alarm in time of danger, and to concert mea- 
ſures for common defence *, were enabled to 
combine in any effort that might be deemed 
neceſſary for the preſervation of the true reli- 
gion. Henry, count Thorn, perceiving the 
force of this great machine, and alſo how 
eaſy it would be, in the preſent juncture, to 
ſet it in movement, conceived the bold deſign 
of turning it againſt the houſe of Auſtria, 
This nobleman was indeed of an enterprizing 


and turbulent diſpoſition ; but in the part he 


acted on this occaſion, he was aCtuated not 


' * TheDerenpess appear to have been the principal 
men of their communion, either in their ſeveral congre- 
gations, or in the different diſtricts of the country. 


ſo 
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ſo much by any inquietude of temper, as by 5 OK 


the paſſions of reſentment, fear, and religious ——_ 


zeal. Deprived of his paternal inheritance 


by the tyranny of the arch-duke of Gratz, on 


account of his ſtedfaſt adherence to the doc- 
trines of the Reformation, and driven from his 


native country, he found refuge among the 


proteſtants of Bohemia. His zeal and his 
ſufferings in the cauſe of the proteſtant faith 
gained him the favour and confidence of this 
people, and the ſuperiority of his genius their 
eſteem. At the time when Matthias deemed 
it good policy to court the proteſtants, he 
affected a deſire to eſtabliſh the fortune of the 
count; and accordingly, when he ſiezed the 
crown of Bohemia, he inveſted him with the 
command of Carleſtein, a fortreſs in which 


were depoſited the regalia, of the kingdom. 


But when the power of Matthias was firmly 
eſtabliſhed by the death of Rhodolphus, he 
threw off the maſk of good-will towards the 
proteſtants, and openly patronized the faith 
in which he had been educated, and which 
was moſt favourable to regal power. The 
independent principles of count Thorn the 
emperor regarded with jealouſy and diſtruſt; 
for having determined to repreſs the preten- 
ſions of the heretics, he foreſaw a conjunc- 
ture in which it would be dangerous to entruſt 
places of ſtrength in any other hands than 

Vor, II. O thoſe 
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TOES thoſe of catholics. That nobleman was there- 
——— fore deprived of the government of Carleſtein, 
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which was beſtowed on count Martinitz, a de- 
voted inſtrument of both eccleſiaſtic and regal 
authority. The ſucceſſion of Ferdinand to 
Matthias afforded not to the exiled count any 
hope of preferment from royal favour : on 


the contrary, the bigotry of that ſevere prince 


threatened him with till farther oppreſſion. 
In theſe circumſtances he ſaw no reſource but 
in civil commotion and revolution. Theſe 
were juſtified to the count by the enthuſiaſm 
of religion, and the ſame paſſion, as had been 
already obſerved, conſpired with 'others in 
rouſing him to attempt them“. He flew to 


different quarters of the kingdom, and, haſten- 


ing from place to place, laboured, both in pub- 
lic aſſemblies and private ſocieties, to rouſe 
a ſenſe of danger, and a ſpirit of freedom. 
The boldneſs of his genius, and the fervour 
of his zeal, inſpired alike boldneſs and fer- 
vour in all with whom he converſed. The 
flame ſpread from breaſt to breaſt, formed a 


concert of wills, and united all ranks of men 


*The principal authorities for this account of the origin 
of the troubles of Bohemia are theſe, Annales de L'Em- 
pire, tom. ii. Heiſs. Hiſt. de Empire. Batt. Nan. Hiſt, 
lib. iv. ann. 1618, & pafſſim. Gongalez de Ceſp. lib. 
prim. cap. v. et paſim, Veritable Recit de ce qui s'eſt 
paſſea Prague le 21 May 1618. Everhardi Waſſemburgii 
Embricenſis de Bello inter Imperatores Ferdinandos et 
corum Hoſtes, &c. Wilſon's Hiſtory of King James. . 
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in a reſolution to defend their religious rights ; O OK 
with their lives and fortunes. And at his VI. 
inſtigation, the defenders, or chiefs of the 1618. 
proteſtants, called a general aſſembly of the 25 
ſtates of the kingdom, for the expreſs pur- 

poſe of concerting meaſures for the redreſs of 
grievances. 
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THz emperor, conſidering this ſpirit of aſſo- 
ciation as the forerunner of rebellion, iſſued 
a proclamation, debarring all aſſemblies of the 
ſtates, until he himſelf ſhould come among 
them in perſon, or ſhould give farther orders 
to his miniſters. Notwithſtanding this prohi- 
bition, the Defenders, with numbers of other 
powerful barons, accompanied with armed 
ſervants and retainers, and a multitude of the 
inhabitants of Prague, convened at that city 
on the 20th day of May, and having heard 
a ſermon, and joined together in prayer, mu- 
*tually pledged themſelves to defend their reli- 
gion and their churches, not only in Prague, 
but in every part of Bohemia. It was alſo 
reſolved to publiſh to all the world an account 
of their preſent conduct and future views. 
A manifeſto was drawn up for this purpoſe. j.:..,, 
The exordium contained the ſtrongeſt expreſ= pf the Be- 
ſions of loyalty to the emperor, as a king of 
Bohemia. The general eſtates lamented the 
_ dangers which obliged them to take meaſures 
that appeared to ſuperſede an authority they 
- O2 wiſhed 
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wiſhed to preſerve inviolate. Their only de- 
ſign was to fruſtrate the pernicious projects of 
certain ſeditious and turbulent ſpirits, Who 


had ſworn the ruin of their liberties, and of 
the fundamental laws of the kingdom ; who 


had fo far abuſed the confidence of the empe- 
| ror and of Ferdinand, as to perſuade theſe 
- princes to march againſt Bohemian ſubjects at 


the head of hoſtile armies; in order to ſeize 
Prague; to kill or impriſon the greater num- 
ber of the nobles, and deputies of ſtates ; to 
raze their churches; and to aboliſh the free 
exerciſe of their religion“. This manifeſto 
being read aloud, was approved by the ſtates, 
and a general murmur of applauſe was heard 
amongſt the people. 5 


In the midſt of theſe tranſactions, an order 
arrives from the imperial miniſtry, command- 
ing the proteſtant leaders to diſperſe, and to 
retire to their reſpective habitations. Upon 
this, count Thorn, attended by a number of 
other barons on horſeback and in armour, 
rides up to the caſtle, and having ſecured its 
gates, proceeded immediately to the hall, in 
which the miniſters of Matthias were aſſem- 


bled in council on the preſent important emer- 


* Everhardi Waſſemburgii Embricenſis Commentarium 
de Bello inter Imperatores Ferdinandos II. & III. & eorum 


 Hoſtes, 


gence. 
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gence, Invective and altercation were ſoon fol- B 00K 
lowed by blows: and the counts Martimtz, 
Slavata, and Fabritius, who held the princi- 
pal offices of government, were thrown head- 
1ong out at the windows. Though they fell 
from an height of ſixty-feet, and that ſeveral 
ſhots of muſquetry were fired at them as they 
fell, they eſcaped, not only with their lives, 
but free from any material harm. The ca- 
tholics conſidered this remarkable preſervation 
of theſe three men as a miracle wrought by 
heaven in ſupport of the Romiſh faith. Mi- 
nute deſcriptions are accordingly given, in 
the writings of thoſe times, of the wall of 
the caſtle of Viſigrade, and of the tremendous 
precipice which intervenes between the bot- 
tom of the wall and the ditch. But proteſtant 
writers diſapprove the alledged miracle, by 
obſerving, that the ſpot on which the catholics 
fell, was covered deep with dung, and mud, 
and leaves of trees. 


1618. 


TEE Bohemians, now involved in the guilt Revolt of 


. | 0 3 h » 
of rebellion, determined to perſevere, and to 


ſeek from their own valour and good fortune 
for that indemnity which they had but little 
reaſon to look for at the hands of Matthias, 
and ftill leſs from thoſe of his ſucceſſor. Their 
minds opened to greater views than thoſe they 
had entertaineg on the firſtalarm of danger; and 

O3 they 
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BOOK dennis reſolved to vindicate by the ſword, not 
355.4 only their religious, but their civil privileges, | 
1615 In this reſolution they were encouraged, whe- 

ther they ſurveyed the internal ſituation of 
their own kingdom, or caſt their eyes abroad 
upon foreign ſtates. There was nothing in 
Bohemia to reſiſt their united force. Matthias 
declining in health as in years, was not able, 
and perhaps would not be very willing to 
maintain, in oppoſition to the juſt pretenſions 
of a generous people, an arbitrary juriſdiction 
that muſt ſoon devolve to an ambitious rival 
and hated ſucceſſor. The country was natu- 
rally ſtrong and fertile, the people high ſpi- 
rited and warlike, and ready to encounter dan- 
ger and death in defence of their religion. If 
paſſing from their own, they contemplated the 
ſtate of other kingdoms, circumſtances not 
1 leſs animating preſented themſelves to their 
| 5 view, and fanned that generous fire which 


er 


i | glowed in their breaſts, The contagion of 
is fl example, which, more than reaſon governs the 
= world, diſplayed its full force on this impor- 
. tant occaſion. The Venetian republic, and the 
i duke of Savoy, had of late maintained their 
"4 independence, in oppoſition to the pretenſions 
_ and power of that civil and religious tyranny 
1 is | with which the Bohemians were now called to 


ſtruggle. The proteſtants of France formed 
of themſelves, as it were, a ſeparate ſtate in 


the 


PHILIP III. KING OF SPAIN. 
the midſt of a mighty kingdom. And the 
United Provinces of the Netherlands, in ſpite 


of the veteran armies of Spain, and the gold 


of the weſtern world, had riſen from the loweſt 
and moſt diſtreſſing circumſtances that could 
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be imagined, to the greateſt height of liberty 


and power. Theſe circumſtances were ever 
preſent to the minds of the Bohemian leaders, 
and formed the chief topics in their public 
harangues, as well as in their writings, which 
were circulated all over the kingdom by means 
of che preſs, and which were full of eloquence 


and vigour. And as divers ſtates animated 


the Bohemians by their example, ſo all pro- 
teſtant powers, it was probable, would ſupport 
them with more ſubſtantial aſſiſtance. The 
ſympathy of religion would render theirs the 
intereſt of nations: and their companions at 
the altar would be their fellow-ſoldiers in the 
field of battle *. 


Tux Bohemians having determined to inſiſt 
on the reſtoration of their ancient laws and 


conſtitution, expelled the old garrifon out of 


the caſtle (which was the royal palace), and 
replaced it by another in which they could 
confide. They appointed thirty perſons to 


govern Bohemia, with the title of Directors. 


* Hiſtoria de Don Felippe, &c. por Goncalo de Cef. 
pedes, lib. 1. cap. 6. Batt. Nani, lb. iv. 1618. 
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Theſe magiſtrates having, in the firſt place, 
taken an oath of fidelity and allegiance from 
the inhabitants of Prague, proceeded to the 
adminiſtration of goyernment, The firſt a& 
of their power was to baniſh the Jeſuits, and 
to confiſcate their effects. They raiſed an army 
of two thouſand horſe, and twelve regiments 
of foot, and gave the ſupreme command to 


count Thorn. They addreſſed a manifeſto to 


the emperor; to the ſtates of Sileſia, Moravia, 
Luſatia; to the whole provinces and ſtates of 
the empire; and to all the world; containing 


an account of their conduct, and invoking the 


aid of all the friends of religious toleration and 
civil liberty. 


ERNEST, count of Manſveldt, was the firſt 
who eſpouſed the Bohemian cauſe, and the 
laſt of its adherents who abandoned it. He 
was a natural ſon of that count Manſveldt 
whom Philip II. appointed governor of the 


Netherlands. In his early years, he attached 


himſelf, like his father, to the houſe of Auſtria. 


The court of Vienna was filled with a juſt 


admiration of his talents and virtues; and, in 


a tranſient fit of favour, promiſed to inveſt 


him with the rights of legitimate birth, and 
to put him in poſſeſſion of the eſtates of his 
family. But a regard to intereſt violated a pro- 
miſe that had been made merely from gene- 

rolity ; ; 
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roſity: and as the moſt violent reſentments Boo x 


are thoſe which ariſe from diſappointed confi- 
dence, count Manſveldt's hatred of Matthias 


was implacable. His averſion to the houſe of 


Auſtria he extended even to their religion. He 


renounced the Catholic faith, and openly pro- 


feſſed the doctrines of Luther. He abandoned 
the ſervice of the emperor, and entered into 
that of Charles Emanuel, the moſt active and 
enterprizing of all the enemies of Auſtria. But 
the preſent ſituation of affairs in Germany 
opened ſo full a career to the genius, the am- 
bition, and the vengeance of Manſveldt, that 
he could not forbear expreſſing to the gene- 
rous prince whom he now ſerved, an eager 
deſire of offering his ſword to. the revolted 
ſtates of Bohemia. The duke of Savoy, who 
conſidered the diſturbances in Germany as the 
ſureſt pledge of his own ſecurity, not only 
applauded the views of the count, but permit- 
ted him to levy two thouſand inen, and alſo 
engaged to keep them in pay for him, for ſe- 
veral months *, At the head of this ſmall 
force Manfveldr marched into Bohemia, where 


he was received with the utmoſt joy, and 


inſtantly honoured with the charge of general 
of the ordnance, Thus the forces of Bohemia 
were entruſted to commanders who were both 
of them foreigners, both men of deſperate 


* Batt. Nani, lib. iv. 1618. 
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fortunes, both breathing vengeance againſt 
the houſe of Auſtria, and both of them poſ- 
ſeſſed in an eminent degree of military capa- 
city and political diſcernment. Yet between 
the characters of theſe men there was a re- 
markable difference. Count Thorn, who had 
the talent of rouſing, uniting, and wielding 
the minds of men, was the beſt fitted to go- 
vern a nation: Manſveldt, ſo brave, enter- 
prizing, inventive, and refined, the beſt qua- 
lified to conduct an army. The military talents 
of this extraordinary perſon ſhone forth, in- 


deed, beyond thoſe of all his contemporaries. - 


Nor did ever any hero, in any age, exhibit 
greater boldneſs in encountering, or greater 
dexterity in eſcaping from danger. Theſe 
fierce commanders take the field at the head 
of ſeparate armies, The flag of rebellion is 
diſplayed throughout all Bohemia, and by a 
powerful contagion, incites a general inſur- 
rection in Sileſia, Moravia, Luſatia, Hungary, 


and the Upper Auſtria r. 


Tur news of this revolution diſtracted the 
emperor with oppoſite paſſions. The idea, 
which ſo naturally preſents itſelf to monarchs 
in ſimilar circumſtances, occured firſt to Mat- 
thias. But coercive meaſures might be as fatal 
to his own power as to the liberty of Bohe- 


+ Ruſhworth's Coll, vol. i. p. 7, $. 
mia. 
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mia. He was not able to take the field in B O O K 


perſon ; the command of an army would of 
courſe be claimed by Ferdinand: and ſo pow- 


erful an engine would place in the hands of 


that prince the whole authority of govern- 
ment. Moved by this conſideration, he wrote, 


in the ſtyle of the catholics of thoſe] times, 


a paternal letter, requiring the evangelical 
ſtates of Bohemia to lay down their arms, and 
diſband their troops, promiſing them, in caſe 
of obedience, indemnity and protection. This 
offer the revolted provinces regarded not as a 
mark of lenity, but as a proof of weakneſs . 
They deſpiſed it ſo much, that they diſdained 
to anſwer it. Matthias then forbad all levies 
of troops in the empire, without the imperial 
permiſſion, and publiſhed to the world an ela- 
borate account of the Bohemian revolt. A 
paper war enſued between that prince and his 
revolted ſubjects; and it was evident that the 
quarrel muſt be decided, as uſual in ſuch caſes, 
not by the pen, but the Word. Accordingly, 
with the aid of the princes, friends, and allies 
of his houſe, he raiſed in Germany an army of 
ten thouſand men. The king elect of Bohemia, 
as had been foreſeen, demanded the command 
of this force, and obtained it: but with ſuch 
reſtrictions as betrayed the jealouſy of the old 


* Hiſtoria de Don F elippe III. por Gon. de Ceſp. lib. 
i: cap. 6. | 
emperor, 
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emperor, and left little more to the nominal 


chief than the ſhadow of power. Ferdinand 


declined the exerciſe of ſo limited an autho- 


rity, and this the rather, that it would tend 
to heighten the diſguſt of the emperor, and 
might even induce him to take meaſures for 
diſappointing his expectations of the imperial 
crown. The command of the army was, there- 
fore, with the conſent of Ferdinand, intruſted 
in the hands of the famous count Bucquoy, 
This general took the field without delay, 
and, having reduced the town of Teutſbrod, 
fixed his head-quarters in Budovits, the only 
place of ſtrength that now remained to the 
emperor in all Bohemia. Count Thorn ad- 
vanced againſt Bucquoy, reduced Krumlaw, 
with the ſuburbs of Budovits, and held that 
city in cloſe blockade. Various ſkirmiſhes 
happened of courſe between the oppoſite 
armies ; and fortune inclined ſometimes to the 


one ſide, and ſometimes to the other. 


 WarLsrT count Thorn was thus employed 


in watching the motions of the imperial gene- 


ral, Manſveldt carried on with ſucceſs the 
ſiege of Pilſen. This city was important for 
its ſituation, as it commanded an extenſive 
and fertile tract of country along the courſe 
of a branch of the Mulda ; and alſo contained 


great ſtores and treaſures. For this being the 


only 
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only place in that quarter of the kingdom, noo x 
where the power of the catholic predomi- * 
nated over that of the proteſtant inhabitants, 619. 
thither the Jeſuits and prieſts, and many of 
the richeſt citizens of the Bohemian capital, 
had retired with their moſt valuable effects. 

The conditions on which the inhabitants of 
Pilſen ſurrendered, after an obſtinate reſiſtance, 
were, that they ſnould maintain two compa- 
nies of evangelical ſoldiers; redeem the city 
from plunder by ſixty thouſand florins; and 
take an oath of fidelity and allegiance to the 
proteſtant ſtates of Bohemia. Several catho- 
lic ſoldiers as well as citizens, preferred exile, 

with the loſs of all their goods, to this laſt 
condition. Manſvedt having thrown into the 
city a ſtrong garriſon of both horſe and foot, 
continued his route in Bohemia, and took ſo-—- 
veral places almoſt without reſiſtance, 
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DokixGs theſe tranſactions, continual over- 
tures were made on the part of the emperor 
for peace. Matthias appeared in the ſingular 
character of a ſuppliant for power. He conde- 
ſcended to addreſs many promiſes and flattering 
expreſſions of regard to individuals *, The 


* Hiſt. du Regne de Louis XIII. Roy de France, & des 
principaux Evenements arrivez pendant ce Regne dans 
tous le Pais du Monde. 


, evangelical 
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BOOK evangelical ſtates had at firſt, as had been 


VI. 


1619. 


already obſerved, treated the emperor's ad- 


vances towards a reconciliation with a con- 
temptuous ſilence ; but after he had drawn his 
ſword, he became a more reſpectable correſ- 
pondent, and they deigned to honour him with 
a letter. This letter contained very ſingular 
matter. The whole was a bitter complaint of 
the ravages committed by the imperial troops 
in the kingdom of Bohemia. Matthias anſwer- 
ed, that he was ſorry for what had happened, 
but that he would be under the neceſſity of ſend- 
ing more troops among them, if they ſhould 
refuſe to lay down their arms. The Bohe- 
mians at this time endeavoured to incline the 
emperor to peace, by the mediation of the 
archdukes his brothers ; and it 1s probable, 
that could they have obtained the reſtoration 
of their ancient conſtitution, and the eſtabliſh- 
ment of the proteſtant religion, they would 
have been willing to leave to Matthias, or to 
Ferdinand, all the power of a feudal king. 
But neither was the emperor inclined to reſt 
conrented with ſo confined an authority ; nor, 
perhaps, could the difference have been com- 
poſed if he had. All confidence between the 
contending parties was loſt : and the matter 
now 1n diſpute, was, which ſhould retain the 
power of the ſword ? an arduous queſtion, and 

; „ 
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which an appeal to the ſword iel could 
alone determine. 

MATTHIAS had laboured long under bodily 
infirmities and anxious cares, when the ſtroke 
of death laid him at reſt, on the 20th of 
March, 1619. Ferdinand, his ſucceſſor, doubt- 
ful of his ability to reduce his ſubjects to obe- 
dience by force of arms, attempted to gain 
their confidence and voluntary ſubmiſſion, by 
argument and perſuaſion, and acts expreſſive 
of a tender regard for their happineſs. He 
commanded Bucquoy to ceaſe from all hoſti- 
lities, and gave orders for a general ſuſpenſion 
of arms throughout all his dominions. Too. all 
his revolted ſubjects he offered pardon and 
oblivion, a full confirmation of their privi- 
leges, and a full toleration in matters of reli- 
gion. He added many expreſſions of good- 
will, and earneſtly exhorted them to tread in 
the paths of peace. The exhortations of Fer- 
dinand were not more ſucceſsful than thoſe 


of his predeceſſor. Count Thorn having taken 


Iglaw, a frontier town of Moravia, with ſeve- 
ral other places, and being reinforced by 


troops, not only from the provinces dependent 


on Bohemia, but alſo from Hungary, at the 
ſolicitation of ſeveral Auſtrian barons, drew 
near to the Danube. Having been furniſhed 


with boats by thoſe who favoured his cauſe, 
9 | he 
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he croſſed the river with all his forces, and 
carried terror into the city of Vienna, as well 
as all the adjacent country. The whole gar- 
riſon of Vienna amounted only to fifteen hun- 


| dred foot and two hundred horſe. This ſmall 


force was under the neceſſity, not only of guard- 


ing the city from external attacks, but alſo from 
internal ſedition : for count Thorn had a nume- 
rous party within the walls of Vienna, who had 
engaged to faciliate its reduction by ſecuring 
one of the principal gates. Had that command- 


er advanced on the preſent occaſion with his 


uſual celerity, the poſſeſſion of the Auſtrian 
capital would, in all probability, have fixed 
the independency of the Bohemian ſtates, and 
drawn after it other important revolutions. 
But truſting to the terror of his arms, and the 
influence of his partizans, he hoped to reduce 
Vienna, even without a ſtruggle. He ſum- 
moned that city to ſurrender. But while he 
lay two days at Fiſchen expecting an anſwer, 
the univerſity armed five hundred ſtudents, 


and a reinforcement of ſeveral companies of 


cuiraſſiers having paſſed under falſe colours 
through the midſt of the Bohemian ſquadrons, 


arrived from the grand-duke of Tuſcany. At 


this inſtant ſame zealots were in the act of 
ſhaking Ferdinand by the doublet, and de- 


manding, with many imprecations, liberty of 
conſcience. The trampling of horſes and the 


glittering 


„ W © 
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glittering of ſwords and ſpears relieved the 5 
vi. 


king from the importunities of thoſe rude pe- 
titioners, and filled them in their turn with 


conſternation and terror *. Count Thorn now 


drew near the city, with a deſign to beſiege 
it; but, by this time, his preſence was thought 
neceſſary in another quarter. 


CounT Dampierre of Lorrain had raiſed four 
thouſand men in Hungary, with which he in- 
tended to join the army under the command of 
Bucquoy. Manſveldt, having learned his de- 
ſign, immediately reſolved to attack him, be- 
fore a junction of the Hungarians with the main 


Imperial army ſhould render their united force 
| irreſiſtible. He was on his march for this pur- 


poſe, when count Bucquoy fell upon him from 


an ambuſcade, and defeated him with great 

8 ſlaughter. Manſveldt himſelf was among the 

| wounded, and a great number were taken pri- 

| foners. The Bohemian army retreated to Bre- 

| ſlaw, the capital of Sileſia; and on occaſion of 

| this difaſter it was deemed expedient to recall 
count Thorn, to oppoſe the progreſs of the vic- 

| torious enemy. Bucquoy, having reduced ſe- 

veral places, retired to Budovits, where he 

waited for ſome troops he expected from Flan- 


ders f. Count Thorn, having in vain endea- 


* 


| * Gio. Batt. Nani, Hiſtoria della Repub. Veneta d'all an, 


1013. Sin” al 1671, lib. iv. 1619. | 1 + Gong, 


de Ceſpides, Hiſt. &c. lib. i. cap. 6. Hiſt. Louis XIII. 
P voured 


1619. 


MET 
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BOOK 3 to bring the Imperialiſts to an action, 


1619. 


The Bohe- 
mian ſtates 
fortify 
themſelves 
by new al- 
liances, and 
reſolve to 


chuſe anew 


Ling 


_ aſſembled. 


but having recovered ſome fortreſſes they had 


taken, ſet out for Prague, where the reformed 
of Bohemia, Moravia, Sileſia, and Luſatia, were 


#7 { 
5 


Tn this ſituation of affairs, the archbiſhop of | 


Mentz, as chancellor of the empire, proclaim- 


ed a diet at Frankfort for the election of a king 


of the Romans. The electors attended either 


in perſon or by their proxies, and, on the 
twenty- eighth day of Auguſt, F erdinand was 
| adorned with the para purple. 


Tur 1 ſtates had now been aſſembled 
for two months, and in the courſe of this pe- 
riod they formed a league offenſive and defen- 
ſive with the annexed provinces, and another of 
the ſame kind with Bethlehem Gabor, who, 


from the rank of a private gentleman, had 


been exalted by the favour of the Porte, to the 
ſovereignty of Tranſylvania, This prince the 
Bohemians engaged to ſupport in an effort to 
mount the throne of Hungary; as he, on his 
part, promiſed to maintain their right to elec! 
a king of Bohemia. For they had ſolemnly re- 
ſolved never to recognize F erdinand as thel 
king, but to chuſe a proteſtant for their ſove- 
reign, and to ſhake off for even the yoke of al 


the princes of the houſe of Auſtria. They jul 
T rified 
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tified their renunciation of Ferdinand by ſeve- 

ral arguments. By preſerving the forms of 
free government, they ſaid, the monarchs of 
Europe had been enabled to conceal their pro- 
greſſion towards abſolute power, and inſenſibly 
to impoſe the yoke of ſlavery on their unguard- 
ed ſubjects. The election of Ferdinand, how- 
ever formal it might appear, was certainly no 
other than an act of authority. Matthias, in 
the fullneſs of his power, had nominated his 


ſucceſſor on the throne, and no individual had 
dared to oppoſe his will. Thus it was that the 
houſe of Auſtria trampled on the liberties of a 
free people, and abuſed the power which was 
intruſted in their hands for the public good, for 
the purpoſe of perpetuating it in their own fa- 
mily. . But waving the queſtion concerning 
the validity of his election, they maintained 
that Ferdinand had forfeited all title to the 


crown, by violating the privileges of the 


ſtates, particularly by endeavouring to fortify 
himſelf on the throne, by means of foreign aid ; 


to controul Germans by the arms of Spaniards.” | 


Theſe were grave and ſolid reaſons, but they 
added yet another, which appears very extra- 
ordinary, and even ſomewhat ludicrous ; they 
ſaid they had a right to chuſe a new king, be- 
cauſe Ferdinand had ſmoothed his way to the 
crown of Bohemia by means of Spaniſh gold ; 
. 2 inſinuating 
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inſimlaring, that if they had ſworn allegiance to 
that prince, they had been bribed to do ſo *. 


Sucn were the reaſons of the Bohemians for 


depoſing their king. Their motives for elect- 


ing another were equally cogent. As they 
had not yet experienced the inconveniencies of 
an ariſtocracy, the election of a king did not 
ſcem neceſſary for the purpoſe of internal go- 
vernment, nor were they ſo much attached to 
regal dignity as to chooſe a king merely for the 
pomp and parade of a court. But the vigour 
of the prince who claimed the throne made it 
neceſſary for them to form by all means pow- 
erful alliances and connections. They made a 
tender of their crown firſt to the duke of Savoy. 
That prince had already given them proofs of 
his good-will ; and his ſuperior genius ſeem- 
ed neceſſary to defend them againſt the 
threatened danger. But the duke declined to 
accept the crown, though he applauded the 
generous ſpirit of the Bohemians, and exhort- 


ed them to perſevere in the noble courſe on 


which they had entered. They next caſt their 
eyes on the elector of Saxony; but the hope of 
the ſucceſſion to the duchy of Cleves reſtrain- 
ed that prince from oppoſing the houſe of Au- 


ſtria. They now made an offer of the Bohe- 


* Hart's Hiſtory of Guſtavus Ado!phus. 


man 
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mian throne to the elector Palatine. The ſpi- 
rit and zeal of this prince ſeemed not unworthy 
of a crown; and by his own force, and his con- 
nexion with prince Maurice“ and the king 
of England, they imagined he would be en- 
abled to preſerve it. Frederic, after ſome lit- 
tle heſitation, which was eaſily overcome by 
his natural ambition, and the incitements of 
the princeſs his wife, who had great influence 
over him, accepted the offer, and, having le- 
vied an army of ten thouſand foot and two 
thouſand horſe, marched into Bohemia in ſup- 
port of his new ſubjects, 


Wullz the commotions in Germany drew 
attention from every quarter, and from intereſt, 
from affection, or from religion, intereſted all 
nations, a comet appearing towards the North 
in the heavens, aggravated the general gloom ; 
and the minds of men were agitated at once by 
the alarms of war, and a ſuperſtitious terror, 
A belief in aſtrology was at this period univerſal 
in Europe as well as Aſia. Pamphlets were 
daily publiſhed, containing interpretations of 
the comet. While the vulgar conſidered it as 
ominons of domeſtic and particular events, men 
of genius and learning, deriding ſuch abſurd 
comments, ſuppoſed that a general ſympathy 
pervaded the univerſe; that nature at certain 

* His uncle. 


+ 3 periods 
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periods was in a kind of commotion ; and that, 
in ſuch a criſis, the minds of men were natural. 
ly moved alſo*. And if the languor of inoccu- 
pation be the great curſe of human life t, it 
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may be affirmed that at no time was there ever 
a greater portion of felicity diffuſed through. 
out the world. | | 


Tux conteſt between the emperor and the 


prince Palatine ſeemed at firſt altogether un- 


equal, A ſpirit of diſaffection and reſiſtance 
had gone forth throughout the whole of Ferdi- 
nand's dominions. His crowns tottered on his 
head, and that of Bohemia ſeemed already fal- 
len. The ſmall army under the command of 
Bucquoy was all that he had to oppoſe to the 
different forces of the Palatine, of count 
Thorn, and of Manſveldt. A new and more 
terrible enemy ,advanced upon him from the 


Eaſt. The prince of Tranſylvania, under the 


auſpices, and with the promiſe of powerful aid 
from the Ottoman Porte, marched rapidly in- 
to Hungary; reduced the capital; aſſumed the 


crown, with the title of king; made himſelf 


maſter of all that was important in the king- 
dom, except Javarrin and Comorrah; formed a 


* Batt, Nan, Hiſt. lib, iv. Wilſon's Hiſtory of King 
James, ann. 1619, Hume's Hiſt. vol. vi. octavo, p. 155: 

+ See L* Abbe du Bois, and Ferguſon's Eſſay on Civil 
Society. 


junction 
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junction with count Thorn; and threw a bridge 


over the Danube, with a reſolution to carry the 
war into the heart of Auſtria, 


In this extremity the native courage of 
Ferdinand was ſupported by the treaſures, the 
arms, and the authority of Spain. In a cauſe 


which involved at once the greatneſs of his fa- 


mily, and the ſupport of the catholic religion, 


the Spaniſh monarch advanced large ſums of 


money, and levied a powerful military force. 


A body of eight thouſand men marched from 


the Low Countnes to reinforce the Imperial 
army under count Bucquoy. And Spinola, 
with an army of thirty thouſand, compoſed of 
Italians, Spantards, Walloons, and Iriſh, pre- 
pared to invade the Palatinate . The power- 


ful aid of Spain encouraged the electors of 


Saxony and Bavaria to appear on that ſide which 
ſcemed now to be the ſtrongeſt, and by adher- 
ing to which they might look for the higheft 
advantages. The views of Saxony have al- 
N been — And as the duke of 


* Batt, Nani, . 1619. Hiſtoria de Don Felippe, 
&c. per Gong. de Ceſpides, lib. i. cap. 9. 11. 

A writer of great reputation ſuppoſes that the duke of 
Saxony may have been actuated by a jealouſy of Frederic, 
who of an equal was to become his ſuperior ; or, that he may 


have been afraid leſt the princes of the houſe of Weymar, - 


who were the warmeſt partizans of Frederic, ſhould, by the 
 'ililiauge of that prince, if victorious, regain the poſſeſſion 
P 4 ef 


Bavaria, 
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BOOK Bavaria, he was invited by a promiſe of receiv- 
— — ing the eſtates, as well as the dignity of his 


; 12619. 


* 


ſerve, that 1 do not find any hiſtorian who is inclined to 


kinſman the elector Palatine. The example 
and influence. of the Bavarian, the authority of 
the whole houſe of Auſtria, and the common in- 
tereſts of the Romiſh faith, united all the 
princes of the catholic league in a reſolution to 
ſupport Ferdinand with their lives and fortunes. 
The pope, beſides his ſpiritual benedictons, 
contributed a pecuniary ſupply ; and ſeveral 
eccleſiaſtics as well as princes of Italy followed 
his example. An army was quickly raiſed for 
the defence of the ancient religion. The com- 
mand was given to the duke of Bavaria. The 
protection afforded by the Ottoman empire to 
Gabor, intereſted the king of Poland alſo in 


the proſperity of Ferdinand; and in an inſtant 


ten thouſand Coſſacks, fierce and ſavage auxili- 


of Saxony, the ancient inheritance of their family, [Pauli 
Piaſecii Chronica Geſtorum in Europa ſingularium : apud 
Amelot de la Houſſaie Diſc. Hiſtor.] It is of no impor- 
tance to enquire whether theſe conjectures be well founded 
or no. It is often a difficult matter, it muſt be owned, to 
aſſign the real motives of the actions of princes, their con- 
duct being often determined by ſecret, and ſometimes tri - 
vial cauſes. As to the matter in queſtion, I thall only ob- 


give credit to what Saxony himſelf affirmed ; which was, 
that he would ſupport the juſt claim of Ferdinand, in op- 
poſition to the pretenſions of F rederic; becauſe a contrary 
conduct would bring a ſtain on the proteſtant religion. 
Batt. Nan. lib. iv. 1619. | | 


aries, 
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aries, over-run Moravia, and join the Tor 
army under Bucquoy . 


Tux eyes of all Europe were now turned to 
the kings of England and France; the firſt in- 
tereſt in the fortune of Frederic, from the 
connexion of blood as well as ſympathy of reli- 
gion; the ſecond, bound by the ſtrongeſt ties of 


policy and ambition to oppoſe the progreſs of 


a proud and hated rival. But the indolent diſ- 
poſition of James, his reverence for the rights 
of kings, an eager deſire to effectuate a mar- 
riage between the ſecond infanta and the piince 
of Wales, and a conceit withal that the whole 
world entertained a profound reſpect for his 
love of juſtice and great learning; theſe cir- 


cumſtances inclined him, as uſual, to embrace 
pacific meaſures; and he ſought to promote 


the greatneſs of the Palatine, not by the ſword, 
but by embaſſies and negociations f. Lewis 
was neither ignorant of the intereſt of Fance, 
nor did he want that ſpirit which was neceſſary 
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VI. 


1619. 


The con- 
duct of 
England 
and France 
in the pre- 
ſent con- 
teſt. 


for purſuing it. with vigour. But that prince, 


who was one of thoſe modeſt characters that 
are apt to pay a deference to capacities inferior 
to their own, was at this time under the go- 
vernment of the duke of Luines. That fa- 
yourite was induced, by the artifices of the 


* Batt. Nan. lib. iv. 1619. I + Sce Hume's Hil- 
fory of Great Britain, anno 1619, 


Sp-niſh 
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v x Spaniſh ambaſſador, to ſacrifice at onee the in- 


1619. 


tereſts of the Palatine and of France to private 
ambition. The rich heireſs of Pequigny and 


Chaunes was educated at the court of Bruſ- 


ſels. It became the policy of Luines, by the 
favour of the archdukes, to pave the way for a 
marriage between that lady and his brother 
Honorius. He entered into a confidential cor- 
reſpondence with theſe princes, and eaſily ac- 
quired their good graces by engaging to favour, 
in the preſent critical juncture, the views of the 
houſe of Auſtria. The veil under which he 
covered his ſecret deſigns from the eyes of this 
prince, was, that if the elector Palatine ſnould 
eſtabliſh himſelf on the throne of Bohemia, he 
would undoubtedly protect the Hugonots, with 


whom he maintained a correſpondence through 


June : 620, 


his uncle, the duke of Bouillon. An ambaſſa- 


dor was diſpatched from France to the city of 
Ulm, where there was held a diet of the empire. 
In this aſſembly the catholic and proteſtant par- 
ties were preſent, and alſo deputies from cor- 
reſponding ſtates and princes. The ambaſſador 
declared the reſolution of Lewis to obſerve an 
exact neutrality in the preſent diſputes, © and 
expatiated on the miſery and folly of war and 
bloodſhed, between parties who were not im- 
pelled to hoſtilities by any cauſe of mutual ani- 
moſity or contention. The only quarrel, he 


| faid, was between the emperor and the elector 


of 
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of the Palatinate. Let theſe princes, there- B O O 


fore, fight out their own battles. But if the 
minds of princes be too ſtrongly agitated by 
the preſent conjuncture to embrace ſuch mo- 
derate and pacific counſels, at leaſt let not the 
:avages and deſolation of war be ſpread over all 


Germany. On the contrary, let them be con- 


fined within the narroweſt poſſible bounds ; and, 
as the kingdom of Bohemia is the only ſubject 
of contention between the parties principally 
concerned, ſo let it be the only ſcene of all mi- 
litary operations that may be undertaken in 
ſupport of their reſpective claims by their 


friends and allies.” A treaty was accordingly rety ot 


y 


119 


framed, in which it was ſettled, that neither the ww 


Evangelical Union, nor the catholic League, 
ſhould directly or indirectly invade or attack 
any electorate, principality, province, or city 
of the empire, Bohemia alone excepted. 


Tux emperor was now in a ſituation in which 
he could act with the utmoſt vigour. The 
mere good offices of England were a general 
ſubject of derifion *. He was ſecure from the 
attacks of France. The proteſtant princes and 


ſtates of Germany were animated indeed with 


an hearty averſion to Ferdinand; but their aſ- 
ſembly at Nuremberg had already proved how 


* Hume's Hiſtory of Great Britain, Reign of James, 


anno 1619, 1620, 1621, 1622. 
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I 620. 


The mar- 
quis of Spi- 
nola in- 
vades the 
Palatinate, 


Auguſt, 
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much they were divided by political jealouſies 
and religious diſputations “, and how little rea- 
ſon there was to imagine they would ever unite 
in any effectual meaſures for the ſupport of 
Frederic. The treaty of Ulm afforded the em- 
peror a farther pledge of ſecurity from their 
attacks, and ſet him at liberty to pour an irre- 
ſiſtible force into the kingdom and dependent 
provinces of Bohemia. Emboldened by theſe 
circumſtances, he thundered forth againſt his 
rival the ban of the empire, and committed 
the execution of that decree to the archduke 


Albert, and to the dukes of Bavaria and Saxony f. 


| Dox Lewis de Velaſco being left with fifteen 
thouſand men for the defence of the Auſtrian 
frontier towards the United Provinces, the mar- 


quis of Spinola, with a Spaniſh army, as has 


already been obſerved, of thirty thouſand men, 
but theſe under the colours of Albert, marches 
directly into the Palatinate, and halts at Cob- 
lentz, at the confluence of the Rhine and the 
Moſelle. As this invaſion of Spinola was a ma- 
nifeſt infraction of the treaty of Ulm, the prin- 
ces of the Evangelical Union reproached the 
catholic party with their perfidy. The elector 
of Mentz, adding mockery to breach of faith, 


* Hitt, della Rep. Ven. Batt. Nan. lib. iv. 1619. 
+ Hitt. de Don Felippe, &c, per Gong. de Ceſpides, 
lib. i. cap. 9. 


ſaid, 
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(aid, that the houſe of Auſtria was not bound s O O K 
VI. 


by that treaty, as it was not comprehended in 
the Catholic League *. The princes of the 
Union, alarmed at the proceedings of the Auſ- 
 trians, and provoked at their inſolence, oppoſ- 
ed to the marquis of Spinola an army of twen- 


ty-· four thouſand foot, under the command of 


the marquis of Anſpach f. This force was join- 


ed near Worms, on the firſt day of October, by 


two thouſand horſe, and four hundred muſ- 


queteers, under the command of prince Henry 


of Naſſau, and by an Engliſh regiment of Infan- 


try, conducted by ſir Horatio Vere, conſiſting 
of two thouſand four hundred veterans T. This 
lingle regiment, with ſome ſcanty ſupplies of 
| money, was all that the king of England con- 
tributed to the ſupport of his ſon-in law. Nor 


is it probable that he would have adventured to 


ſend out this ſmall force againſt the Auſtrians, 
if he had not, from the timidity, or the facility 


of his nature, deemed it expedient to make a 


ſhew of correſponding to the zealous attach- 
ment of his people to both the perſon & and the 
cauſe of Frederic. The Spaniſh ambaſſador at 
the court of London managed fo dexterouſly 
the hopes and fears of James, that for the ſmall 
aſſiſtance he afforded to the Palatine, he made 
* Amelot de la Houſſaie, Diſc. Hit, —+ Hiſt, de 
Don Felippe III. por. Gong. de Ceſp. lib. 1. cap. 11. 


t The hiſtory of king James, by Arthur Wilſon, Efq. 
$ Hume's Hiſtory of Great Britain, anno 1619. 


g ample 
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BOOK ample compenſation. . At the very time the 


— armies of Spain were battering the Engliſh, and 
4 20. 


the other friends and allies of his ſon-in-law, 
in Germany, Sir Robert Manſell, vice-admiral 
of England, was carrying ordnance and. naval 
ſtores to the Spaniſh arſenals, and protection 
to the Spaniſh-trade and 11. from the Ow 
of the Turks *. 


Wren the marquis of Spinola arrived at 
Coblentz, he learnt that Anſpach was encamp- 
ed at Oppenheim , a poſt, one of the moſt im- 
portant that could have been choſen either for 
the defence or the command of the Palatinate, 
In order to draw the enemy from this advanta- 


geous ſtation, and to pave the way for taking 


poſſeſſion of it himſelf, the Spaniſh general made 
ſuch movements and ſuch diſpoſitions as ſeem- 
ed at firſt to indicate an intention of making an 
attack upon Frankfort on the Main, and after- 
wards, to make it dubious whether his deſign 
was againſt that city, or againſt Worms. In 
the courſe of theſe operations he reduced the 
towns of Creutzenach and Altzeim. The ſtra- 


tagem of Spinola had the intended effect. At 


the earneſt requeſt of the inhabitants of Worms, 
Anſpach haſtened to their relief with his main 


army, leaving Oppenheim under the protection 


* Hiſtory of king James, by Arthur Wilſon, Eſq. 
+ Batt. Nan. Hiſt. &c. lib. iv. 1620 
9 | of, 
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of a moderate garriſon. Upon this, Spinola, » O O K 


who had ſet his face againſt Worms, wheeled 
ſuddenly about, and with an amazing rapidity 
advanced to Oppenheim, which he took by aſ- 
- fault, together with great quantities of military 
{ores and proviſions. In this important place 
he formed his magazines: and, having ſtrength- 
ened it by a numerous garriſon and new fortifi- 
cations, threw a bridge over the Rhine, and 


paſſed over into the Lower Palatinate. 


In this 


principality he reduced upwards of thirty towns 


and caſtles 1 in the courſe of ſix months *. 


Wuzn v we * that this made not 
only reduced, but kept firm poſſeſſion of the 
greateſt part of the Palatinate, in ſo ſhort a 
time, and in the face of an army equal in num- 
ber to his own, and, perhaps, not inferior in 
bravery 3 we cannot but conclude, either that 


his capacity muſt have been far above, 


or that 


of his adverſary far below the common ſtandard 


of human nature. 


All hiſtorians agree, that 


the conduct of Spinola in this, as in his other 
campaigns, diſcovered the moſt conſummate 


military {kill ; yet their accounts of his conduct 


are, in ſeveral inſtances, materially different, 
and, perhaps, all of them, in many reſpects, 
wide of the truth. The evolutions of armies, 
their marches and counter-marches, and all the 


* Gonc, de Ceſp. lib. vi. cap. 12. 13. Batt. Nan. lib. iv. 


cap. 1 6 20. Hiſt. du Regne de Loui XIII. 


various 
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BOOK various operations of war, are not to be deſcrib- 
— ed with ſufficient accuracy, either from the haſ- 
ty and partial compilations of the day, or from 
a compariſon of works better entitled to the 
name of hiſtories. The general himſelf, or his 
confidential friends, can alone give an account 
of his views and deſigns ; and, as to the viciſſi- 
tudes of an engagement, they are not always 
known, even to the experienced officer preſent 
in the field of action. The utmoſt therefore 
that any other perſon can aſpire to, is to illuſ- 
trate the advantages of vigilance and foreſight ; 
to diſplay the power of diſcipline, of habit, and 
of opinion, and, perhaps, to point out a few of 
thoſe cauſes which ſurpriſe the hearts of men, 
and fill them with the paſſions of courage or of 
fear. 


Bur, ifit is impoſſible, by tracing the deſigns, 
| to do juſtice to the genius of Spinola, it is an 
1 eaſy matter to diſcover that he had not a formi 
3 daable rival in the marquis of Anſpach. As an 
| locapacity example has been given of the capacity of the 


of Anſpach £ | 3 
generakof one general, fo an example ſhall in like man- 


+ = "wary ner be given of the incapacity of the others. 

e< prince On the third day after the arrival of the Dutch 

Union. and Engliſh troops, the marquis of Anſpach 
marched, with an intention of ſurpriſing Alt- 

zeim, at the head of four thouſand horſe and ſix 

thouſand foot, with a ſuitable train of artillery. 

The marquis of Spinola, unwilling that his re- 


- , utation 
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putation ſhould be tarniſhed by ſuffering any of B 00K 
the places he had taken to fall again into the ck 
hands of the enemy“, haſtened to its relief. 8 
Anſpach, informed of 5 march of Spinola, 
ſuddenly turned about to give him battle; but 3 
Spinola had by this time learned that the army 
he had deſigned to attack was greatly ſuperior "= 
to his own in numbers ; he therefore drew his b 
cannon up to the ſummit of a neighbouring hill, | 
from whence 1t played on the enemy's cavalry, 
that had begun to preſs him, with ſuch ſucceſs 
as forced them to retreat. Upon this the princes 
of the Union alſo drew their artillery up an- 
other hill, on the right hand of Spinola. 
There was a wide valley between the armies, 
and in the midſt of that valley a third hill, co- 
vered with cottages and vineyards. By this 
hill the hoſtile armies were mutally concealed, 
and it was only from the ſummit of this, that 
the one general could review the ſituation and 
movements of the other. As ſoon as the princes 
of the Union perceived that the Spaniards were 
glad to fortify themſelves in a ſtrong poſition, 
they rightly concluded that the enemy were 
inferior to themſelves in numbers and ſtrength; 
and therefore reſolved to attack them. It 
was agreed on, that the Engliſh ſhould begin 
the charge. Horatio Vere had for this pur- 
pole ſclected eighty muſketeers out of every 
diviſion of the regiment. The whole army, 


* Gong. de Geſp. lib. i. cap, 13. 
Vor II, 1 full 
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BOOK full of ardour, ſtood impatient for an engage- 


ment; but the evening approached, and the men 
ſtill lay on their arms. The Engliſh general, wea- 
ried with this delay, rode up the hill of vine- 
yards, accompanied by the earls of Oxford 
and Eſſex, to ſurvey the poſture of the enemy. 


They were retreating in good order, and in deep 


ſilence. The foot marched firft, the waggons with 
the baggage proceeded next, in two ranks, as a 
ſpecies of fortification to the infantry, and the 
horſe brought up the rear. In this order they 
marched with all poſſible ſpeed to Oppenheim. 
Anſpach was poſted nearer to that city than Spi- 
nola, and it was in his power either to reduce 
that important place, or to force the Spaniards, 


under a mighty diſadvantage, to come to an 


engagement. The earl of Eſſex flew to the 
marquis of Anſpach, and entreated him with 
much emotion and importunity to improve the 
important and favourable conjuncture. But 


the marquis replied haftily, and in an angry 


tone, © There is a fort between us and Oppen- 
heim, and we cannot pals to that place without 
being at the mercy of the enemy's cannon,” Sir 
Horatio Vere exclaimed, “ And when ſhall we 
fight, if we ſhun the cannon * ?” The ſeaſon 


This account of the inglorious conduct of Anſpach 
is chicfly taken from the Hiſtory of King James, by Mr. 
Wilſor, who was an eye-watnels of what he reports. 


of 
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bf winter had now arrived. It was uncom- 
monly vigorous. The froſt was ſo intenſe, that 
the Engliſh officers burnt a great many of their 
waggons ; and as to the common ſoldiers, they 
lay in heaps on the ground, cloſe together, 
like ſheep covered with a fleece of ſnow: One 
would naturrally imagine that the rigour of the 
ſeaſon muſt have been ſeverely felt by the Ita- 
lians and Spaniards. If we may give credit, 
however, to the authority of a celebrated Spa- 
niſh author, thoſe inhabitants of ſouthern cli- 
mates bore all the ſeverities of the campaign 
better than the Germans and the Engliſh *. 


WuiLE the affairs of the emperor proſpered 
in this manner in the Palatinate, they were 
fill more fortunate in Bohemia. That vigi- 
lant prince had learnt that Oſmari, who now 


filled the Ottoman throne, had promiſed to 


occaſion a diverſion of the Auſtrian forces, in 
favour of the Palatine and Gabor in the next 
ſpring, by invading Poland ; he, therefore, 
urged the dukes of Bavaria and Saxony to col- 
ect their forces, to advance upon the ſtrength 
of the enemy, and, by operations equally ra- 
pid and deciſive, to determine the iſſue of the 
war, before time and accidents ſhould turn 


the tide of fortune, and ſtrengthen the hands 


* Hitt. de Don Fellippe III. &c. por Gong. de Ceſp. 


lib, ic: cap. 12; 14 


(1.3 of | 


Progreſs of 
the war in 
Bohemia. 
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of Frederic. Saxony inſtantly took the field 
with twenty-four thouſand men, poured into 
Luſatia, laid Budiſſen, the capital, in aſhes, 
and quickly reduced the whole province under 
the authority of the emperor. Having accom- 


| pliſhed this object, he difpatched fourteen 


thouſand troops into Sileſia. This force re- 
duced Gloſgaw, a city on the Oder, which, 
by opening a communication with the Baltic, 
ſecured a firm footing in a fertile and exten- 
five country. 


In the mean time, the duke of Bavaria, at 
the head of twenty thouſand foot and four 


thouſand horſe, marched into the Auſtrias. 


The Lower Auſtria immediately returned to 
its allegiance, and was received into the pro- 
tection of the emperor. The Higher, at firſt, 
diſdained to follow this example of ſubmiſ- 
ſion. A garriſon of two thouſand ſoldiers, 
thrown into Lintz, the capital, by count Manſ- 
veldt, had inſpired the ſtates with a degree 
of confidence and reſolution, which was not 


to be overcome by an apprehenſion of danger, 


while it was yet diſtant. But the near ap- 
proach of Bavaria ſtruck them ſo forcibly, 
that, although their force was not diminiſhed, 
nor that of the duke greater than they had 
all along ſuſpected, they ſent a meſſage deſir- 
ing conditions of peace, Bavaria, contemning 


their 
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their late applications, took Lintz by affault B * 
on the 4th of Auguſt, puniſhed the chief au- 
thors of the rebellion with death, impoſed on *. 
thoſe he ſpared, the burthen of a ſtrong gar- = 
riſon, and chaſtiſed the whole country with i 
the ravages of war. As there was not in the 
whole province any caſtle or- fortreſs that was 
able to withſtand the conqueror of the capital, 
all the chief men either ſubmitted to the 
emperor or fled into Bohemia, Having thus 
re-eſtabliſhed peace, together with obedience, 
in Auſtria, Bavaria paſſed on, in order to join 
count Bucquoy, who oppoſed, with various 
fortune, the Bohemian army, whoſe head-quar- 
ters at this time was Egleburg *. The count, 
according to orders from his prince, marched 
from Langlovits to Budovits. Here he was 
Joined by the duke of Bavaria: and the two 
generals having had a ſhort conference, the 
different armies continued their march, by dif- 
ferent routes, towards Prague. On the roth 
day of October, they both of them, whether 
by concert, or by accident, drew near to Pil- 
ſen. Hitherto their divided forces had re- 
duced every place that was ſituated in the 
tracts through which they bent their courſes: 
and the footſteps of the Coſſacks were every 
where marked with blood. But Pilſen reſiſted count 


3 i tanſycldr 
their united power, being defended by the amufes the 
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* Gong. de Ceſp. lib. i. cap. Bat. 10. Nan. lib. x. 1620. Seneralt. 
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ſubtlety and refinement of Manſveldt. The 


count being ſummoned to ſurrender to the 
combined armies of his imperial majeſty, and 
the duke of Bavaria, demanded a ceſſation of 
arms, and propoſed a treaty of accommoda- 
tion. He inſinuated, in a letter which he wrote 
to the duke and Bucquoy, ſome general com- 
plaints of the injuſtice of fortune, and of his 
own hard fate, which had doomed him to 
ſtruggle with difficulties, and to be rewarded 
with ingratitude and diſappointment. The 
commanders to whom theſe hints were ad- 
dreſſed, conſidered them as an advance on the 
part of Manſveldt, to ſurrender the town and 
garriſon of Pilſen, upon thoſe conditions which 
politicians ſomerimes take the liberty of hold- 
ing out to ſoldiers of fortune. A circumſtance 
had taken place, which ſhall by and by be 
mentioned, that enabled them to comprehend, 
as they imagined, the count's meaning, and 
which inclined] them at the ſame time to give 


caſy credit to his ſincerity. They did not 


hefitate, therefore, a moment, to tranſmit to 
Manſveldt a very friendly letter, in which 


they endeavoured to reſtore him to the inte- 


reſts of the houſe of Auſtria by the moſt libe- 
ral promiſes of preſerment and fortune. But 
Ferdinand had not treaſures ſufficient to bend 
rae inflexible ſpirit of that gallant hero; nor 
Was it in his power to have ſet before his eyes 

b : {0 
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ſo glorious an object at once of ambition and 3 9.0 K 
revenge, as that which he now purſued. Manſ- 
veldt, however, counterfeited a fatisfaction in 
the aſſurances that had been given him: but 
ne declined to ſurrender the place, and the | 
troops he commanded, without ſaving his ho- . 
nour, by making a ſhew of reſiſtance. The | 
imperial generals perceived at laſt that they 
had been the dupes of artifice *. There was 
no reaſon to deſpair of being able to reduce 
Pilſen by force of arms; but the obſtinate 
valour of Manſveldt, it was probable, would 
render the ſiege tedious, and, in the preſent 
criſis, every moment was precious. After be- 
ing amuſed for thirteen days, they puſhed on 
towards Prague, and, at Raconits, encoun- 
tered with the Bohemian army, which was 
now conducted by the marquis of Anhalt and 
count Hollach, his lieutenant-general. Theſe 
men were but little acquainted with military 
affairs; but they poſſeſſed the ear of the Pala- 
tine, who, paſling by the diſtinguiſhed merit 
of the counts Thorn and Manſveldt, beſtowed 
kis confidence where he had placed his favour. 
This was the as winch gave credit 
to the pretences of Manſveldt, and enabled 
him to impoſe on his adverſaries at Pilſen. 
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ApJjoinixc to Raconits, on the welt, ſtood 
a hill, covered from the bottom upwards, to 


* Batt. Nan. lib. iv. 1620. 
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B 15 K the middle, with a thick ind intricate foreſt 
ook pine and fir trees, whoſe cloſe and feathered 
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* 


branches intwined with one another, and reach- 
ing to the very ground, formed a ſhade im- 
pervicus to the rays of the ſun, and a retreat 
to wild beaſts. In this natural fortreſs, Anhalt 
reſolved to make a ſtand, and to wait the ap- 
proach of the enemy. He formed a camp for 
the infantry on the upper part of the hill, and 
defended the approaches to the whole, by the 
cavalry, and five hundred muſketeers. As it 
would have been dangerous to have advanced 


to Prague, leaving fo great a force behind 


them, the imperialiſts reſolved to aſſault the 
hill on all hands, and, to provoke the enemy, 


if poſſible, to an engagement. But if, in this 


attempr, they ſhould be unſucceſsful, they 
hoped at leaſt to derive ſome advantage from 
that ſpirit which 1s infuſed by an attack, and 
from that depreſſion of courage and loſs of 
reputation which the Bohemians would ſuffer 
by declining an action. The molt deſperate 


efforts were accordingly made to diſlodge the 


Palatine, by ſetting fire to the vegetable ram- 
part that protected him, and opening avenues 
for the aſcent of the imperial troops, by the 
hatcher. In this attempt, many officers as well 
as private men fell, and Bucquoy himſelf was 
grievouſſy wounded. On the 5th of Novem- 


ber, Anhalt perceived the imperial army in 


motion, Upon this, he difpatched count 
| : Thorn 


Thorn with a conſiderable force to Prague, 300K 
to ſtrengthen the city, and to fortify the —— 
wavering minds of the inhabitants. He him. * oy 
ſelf followed ſoon after with the main army. 

He leaves his baggage behind, and, by forced 
marches, through unfrequented paths, acroſs 

the mountains, arrives before the imperialiſts, 

at the Bohemian capital. The vaſt extent of 

that city, which was open in many places to 

hoſtile invaſion, determined Anhalt to 2 his 

army on the e 


THE Wiſemberg, or White Hill, is of no Bate of 
great height or circumference, but, being cut 8 
and broken by craggs and deep ravines, it is 
of difficult acceſs, except on that ſide which 
looks towards Prague, where an inclined plane, 
of equal fertility and beauty, extends from its 
ſummit to the walls of the city. The lower 
part of this declining ſpace was covered with 
a range of houſes, or rather a ſtraggling vil- 
lage, which formed part of the ſuburbs of 
Prague; the middlemoſt was an extenſive 
park, adorned with a wood, and a royal palace, 

called the Star; the higher overlooked, and 
in many places commanded the capital. In 
this ſtrong poſition, the Bokemian general 
drew up his forces, and here he determined 


- * Gong. de Ceſp. lib. i. cap. 14 Batt. Nan, lib. iv. 
1620. ä 
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to abide the aſſault of the enemy. The various 
projections and incurvations of the hill, im- 
proved by art, ſeemed to defy the boldeſt 
aſſailants. And that the men might not be 
tempted to abandon ſo advantageous a ſta- 
tion, Anhalt ordered the gates of the city to 
be ſhut, and ſignified what he had done, to 


every diviſion of, the army. Having taken 


this precaution, he ranged his troops in order 
of battle, and waited the approach of the 
enemy ®, 


THe impenaliſts, who had by this time ad- 
vanced within half a league of Prague, were 
ſtruck with the advantageous ſituation of the 
Bohemians, and deliberated, whether or no 
they ſhould give them battle. But the ad- 
vanced ſeaſon would not permit them much 


longer to keep the field: and in the ſpring, 


thirty thouſand Turks + would be added to the 
number of their enemies. All the friends of 
Ferdinand had already taken an active part in 
his cauſe, and his whole force was now in 
exertion. The powers, on the other hand, 
that formed the natural allies of Frederic, 
from cauſes that could not be permanent, 


* Fiſt. de Don Fellippe. III. por Gong. de Ceſp. lib. i. 


cap. 14. 


1 Hitt. du Regne de Louis III. Roy de France, et des 
principaux Evenements arrivez pendant ce Regne dans 


tous les Pais du Monde. 
ſtood 
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ſtood many of them aloof, as if indifferent to B © ork 
his fortune, but would aſſuredly join in ſup- —— 
port of his cauſe, if the ſovereign authority m—_ 
| ſhould be confirmed in the hands of that prince 
by length of time, as well as by actual poſſeſ- 
ſion. In many caſes it was more prudent to 
guard againſt diſaſter than to run any great 
riſque for the ſake of victory. But in caſes 
of rebellion there was not room for delay, for 
the loſs of time was equal to misfortune in the 
field of battle. The enemy was, indeed, 
ſtrongly poſted ; but the fate of battles de- 
pended on accidents, not to be foreſeen by 
human prudence ; and the ſteady valour of the 
Imperialiſts was more likely to bear up under 
2ny unforeſeen and adverſe circumſtance, than 
the tumultuous courage of the undiſciplined 
Bohemians, There was yet another conſidera- 
tion, which, of all others, had the greateſt 
weight in the pretent queſtion. The ſermons 
of father Dominico, a bare-footed Carmelite, 
who aſſured the army that the Lord of Hoſts 
would go forth with their ſtandard in his own 
cauſe, had infuſed into the ſoldiers an impa- 
tient ardour to charge the heretics : ſo im- 
portant, in thoſe days, was the office of a mili- 
tary chaplain +! On the whole, it was reſolved 
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abi perniciofior ſit quies, quam temeritas. Tacitus. 

{ Batt, Nan, lib, iv. 1620. Gong. de Ceſp. lib. i. cap. 14. 
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to ſtorm the hill: the troops were formed in 
order of battle; the Imperialiſts on the right 
hand, and the Baravians on the left. They 
advanced upon the enemy by the way of 
Stratzis, the only way that was practicable. 
Purſuing this courſe, they were obliged to 
march in a file over a bridge, and then, before 
they ſhould arrive at the bottom of the Wiſem- 
berg, a miry valley. The younger Anhalt, 
ſon of the general, perceived the advantage to 
be derived from this embarraſſing ſituation, 
and was all on fire to improve it. He pro- 
poſed, after allowing ſuch numbers of the 
Imperaliſts to paſs the bridge as ſhould greatly 
weaken the main body of the army on the 
other ſide, to attack them before they ſhould 
be formed, and while ſtruggling with the dif- 
ficulties of marſhy ground. This plan of 
young Anhalt, which was not leſs prudent 
than courageous, appeared to Hollach, the 
lieutenant-general, the effect of youthful im- 
petuoſity. The Imperialiſts were allowed to 
extricate themſelves from cheir embarraſſment, 


without any other inconvenience than what 


they ſuffered from the Bohemian artillery. In 
order to avoid this, they haſtened their march, 
until the prominencies of the hill afforded 
them protection. Then having put themſelves 
in the beſt order that the time and nature of 
the ground would admit, they pieſſed up the 


Wiſemberg with Celiberate valour, and made 
O a furious 
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drums, and the roaring of artillery, reverbe- 

rated from the inflexions and cavities of the 
hill, announced the commencement of the 
important onſet, and ſhook the country for 
many leagues around with terror. Prague, as 
being nearer to the dreadful ſcene, was more 


in awful expectation of the eventful iſſue. 
Frederic, on whoſe account the contending 
armies profuſely ſhed their blood, beheld from 
the battlements of his palace *, on the one 
hand the ſpacious capital of Bohemia, and on 
the other the fierce engagement that was to 
. diſpoſe of the Bohemian crown . At the be- 
ginning of the conflict, fortune ſeemed to 
ſmile on the Bohemians; for young Anhalt, 
ſupported by count Slich, repulſed with great 
ſlaughter the firſt aſſault. This aſſault was 
made by count Tilly, leutenant-general to 
the duke of Bavaria, But the veteran troops, 
which formed the ſtrength of the imperial 
army, ſuſtained this diſaſter with that firmneſs 
which reſults from diſcipline, and a glorious re- 
putation. On thisoccaſion the wounded Bucquoy 
ſignali zed his own ſpirit, and re- animated the 


* In the Star Park already deſcribed. 


hearts 
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a a furious attack upon the enemy. The ſhout- BOOK 
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ing of the ſoldiers, the noiſe of trumpets an 
1020. 


ſenſibly ſtruck with its horrors, and trembled 


+ Batt, Nan. lib iv. 1620. Gong. de Ceſp. lib. i. cap. 14, 
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hearts of the fearful. He had been carried 


in a litter to his tent in the camp, there to 


wait the event of the action. But he no ſoonet 


ſaw the Imperialifts hardly preſſed by the Bo- 
hemians, than he jumped out of his carriage, 
and, feveriſh as he was, mounted the firſt horſe 
he found, put himſelf at the head of his 
troops, and attacked the Hungarians with | 
ſuch fury, that he left near two thouſand, as 


was computed, dead on the ſpot v. The Wal- 
loons, commanded by William Verdugo, next 


to Bucquoy, had the honour of reſtoring the 
battle. They took young Anhalt and count 
Slich priſoners, and having made themſelves 


maſters of a redoubt, with three pieces of 


cannon, turned the artillery with prodigious 
effect againſt the thick ſquadrons of the enemy. 
The panic that was ſtruck among undiſcip- 
lined troops, by this ſudden reverſe of for- 
tune ; the fright and confuſion that had taken 
place among the Hungarian cavalry, from the 


yelling of the Coffacks ; together with a ſteady 


and unremitted fire both of cannon and muſ- 


quetry, in ſpite of the exhortations, the threats, 
and the example of the generals and other 
officers, threw the whole Bohemian army into 
irrecoverable diforder and terror. A general 
rout enſued. All was loſt, but the honour of 


* Hiſt. du Regne de Louis XIII. et des Evencmens, &c. 
having 
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having made a brave reſiſtance. Anhalt, hay- B00 x 
ing firſt diſpatched a meſſage to the Palatinate, ——— 
provided for his own ſafety. The regiment of I 
count Thorn was the laſt that quitted the field. 
The Wiſemberg was covered with the arms 
of the fugitives, and the bodies of the ſlain. 
Multitudes ſeeking to eſcape from the edge 
of the ſword, periſhed in the Mulda. Five 
thouſand Bohemians, that had been poſted in 
the Star Park, threw down their arms, and 
caſt themſelves upon the clemency of the vic- 
tors. The generals were willing to give them 
quarter; but the Coſſacks remaining equally 
deaf to the orders of the commander, and to 
the cries of the flying victims, ſheathed the 


ſword only when the arm was weary with 
ſhedding blood “. 


Tris important victory reſtored to Ferdi- 8 

nand the crown of Bohemia, and rendered the conſe- 
ns : l quences of 

authority of Auſtria over that kingdom more the battle 
abſolute than ever. Whatever privileges and 6 
immunities the Bohemian ſtates had formerly 
enjoyed, whether as their ancient rights, or 
the conceſſions of their kings, were, by a royal 
edict, aboliſhed or revoked. The electoral 
dignity, and afterwards the eſtates of Frederic 


were, by the mere authority of the emperor, 


* Batt, Nan. lib. iv. 1620. 
transferred 
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transferred to the duke of Bavaria. His prin- 
cipal adherents were proſcribed; and all thoſe 
rigours and ſeverities exerciſed againſt the 

rofeſſors of the reformed religion, which were 
to be expected from a vigorous, unrelenting, 
and bigotted conqueror. 


Tu misfortunes that awaited the elector Pa- 


latine were ſingularly affecting; nor, has ever 


the tragic Muſe invented ſcenes more fitted to 
purge the minds of men with ſympathetic ſor- 
row. In the ſilence of the night that followed the 
fatal 9th of November, he fled with his wife and 
little children into Sileſia, where he met with the 


common reception of unfortunate princes. His 


abode among a people, determined to make 
their peace with his mortal enemy, was as ſhort 
as it was comfortleſs. He wandered with his 
family from place to place, ſtill fondly hoping 
to retrieve his fortune by arms, or by negoci- 
ation. In the midit of his peregrinations, two 
domeſtic events of contrary natures equally dif- 
ſolved his ſoul into the tendereſt anguiſh. At 
Bradenburg, Whither he had retired from S1- 
leſia, he was reminded how much his family 
had ſuffered from his imprudent ambition, by 
the birth of a ſon . The ſame reflection occur- 


red, in all its bitterneſs, ſome years after, on a 


* Hiſt. du Regne de Louis XIII, ct des Evenemens 
principaux, &c. OS 
Journey 
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journey to Amſterdam. As he was paſſing B 00K 


over the Haerlem-mer;'i in a dark and tempeſ-' 
tuous night; the light veſſel in which he failed 
ſoundered on another, againſt which it was 


driven by the fury of the winds and waves. 


Before tlie ſhip ſunk, the Palatine, wich fone 
other paſſengers, made their eſcape to that 


other veſſel; but the prince his ſon was unfor= 


tunately left in the foundered veſſel, which 


| they durſt not approach, though they heard the 
cries of the boy, calling out for the help of his 
father. The next day when the tempeſt abat- 


ed, they found him frozen to the maſt, which 
he had embraced as his laſt refuge :. While 
the unfortunate Frederic was thus wreſtling 
with adverſity, his friends and Allies left him, 
one after another, and ſought to reconcile them- 
ſelves to the emperor, Even the brave and ac- 
tive prince of Tranſylvania, who, after the bat- 
tle of Prague, had the courage to march his 
troops to the frontiers of the Lower Auſtria, 
maintaining his army by the plunder of the 
catholic ſubjects of his enemy; even he would 
have abandoned the common cauſe, and given 
up the intereſts of his ally, if he could have ex- 
| changed the crown for the vice-royalty of Hun- 
gary f. Count Manſveldt alone, with a ſmall 


* Hiſtory of King James, by Arthur Wilſon, Eſq. 
+ Batt. Nan, lib. iv. 1620. Conc. de Ceſp. lib. 1. cap. 15. 
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army, which he ſubſiſted chiefly by pillage and 
free quarters, {till maintained the cauſe of Fre- 


deric; and his ſucceſsful boldneſs encouraged 
duke Chriſtian of Brunſwick, and the marquis 


of Baden Dourlach, to appear at the head of ar- 
mies on the ſame ſide. Theſe princes were de- 
feated by the Imperialiſts under count Tilly. 
But Manſveldt, though much inferior in force 
to his enemies, ſtill maintained the war, and diſ- 
covered, at once, the moſt wonderful caution 
in ſecuring his own troops, and the greateſt va- 
lour in annoying thoſe of the enemy. For the 
ſpace of two years, he defied, with a ſmall flying 
army, the whole houſe of Auſtria, when in the 
zenith of its power, and would probably have 
prolonged the conteſt to a more diſtant period, 
if the Palatine, at the inſtigation of the king of 


England, had not, under colour of ſubmiſſion 


to the emperor, diſmiſſed him from his ſervice. 
The count withdrew his army into the Low 
Countries, and there entered into the ſervice of 
the United Provinces *. 


Ar the ſame time that the treaſures and arms 
of Spain were employed, with ſo much ſucceſs, 
in ſupporting and extending the authority of 
Ferdinand in Germany, the duke of Feria, 
by the ſubjection of the Valteline, conſolidated 


* Hume's Hiſtory of Great Britain. Reign of James l. 
anno 1622. ä 


the 
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the territories of both branches of the Auſtrian 
race into one extenſive and mighty empire, 


Tas Valeline extends from the lake of Co-- 


mo, in Milan, winding in an eaſterly direction 
between two ridges of lofty mountains, to the 
county of Tirol, and to the vallies of Sol and 
Munſter, from which regions it is ſeparated by 
the hills of Braulio, which may be croſſed in 
the ſpace of ſix or eight hours. On the north, 
it is bounded by the Alps, and, on the ſouth, 
by the territories of the Venetian republic, Its 
length is ſeventy miles; its breadth, if we rec- 

kon from the ſummits of the encloſing moun- 
tains, forty ; but, if from their roots, on a me- 
dium, not above ſix, It is watered by the river 
Adda, and being exceedingly fertile in cattle, 

corn, and wine, it abounded in towns and vil- 
lages full of people. The inhabitants of this 
valley are ſaid to have been of a mild and diſ- 
paſſionate temper ; their manners to have been 
uncultivated and fimple; their language and 
cuſtoms Itahan. The Valteline was in former 
times a part of the principality of Milan ; 

though by this time it had fallen, through va- 
rious revolutions, under the dominion of the 
Griſons. Thoſe republicans governed this de- 
pendent province with a rod of iron; the anti- 

pathy that naturally takes place between a con- 

quering and conquered people, being exaſpe- 


rated by that of religion. They interdicted 


their religious rites and uſages, baniſhed the 


R 2 Iaoeſuit 
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B'O © K Teſuits, annihilated the juriſdiction of the ſe- 
== cular clergy, and converted their churches into 

cl places of worſhip for the Proteſtants, Col- 

leges were founded, and profeſſors of divinity 
| were brought from Geneva, at the expence of 
| the king of England. And, as the Griſons ty. 
rannized over the minds of this unfortunate 
people, ſo they in reality enſlaved their bodies. 
They deprived them, on various pretences, of 
the fruits of their induſtry, and even of the pa- 
trimony leſt them by their anceſtors. All thoſe 
who were in the ſervice of the leagues“ might 
commit the greateſt enormities on the catho- 
lics with impunity. The government of the 
Valteline reſembled that of Turkey, by Paſhas, 
and Janiſſaries; or the dominion which is now 
exerciſed by European merchants over the 


princes of Alta F. 


ANIMATED at once by the reſolution of de- 
ſpair, a zeal for religion, and private aſſurances 
of the molt effectual ſupport from the gover- 
nor of Milan, the catholics of the V alteline, in 
one day, flow to arms, and ſurpriſed and maſſa- 


*The civil conſtitution of the Griſons is a democracy. 
A certain number of towns and villages compoſed a com- 
- munity or corporation; ſeveral communities, a league; and 
three leagues, aſſembled by their deputies in a general diet, 
poſſeſſed the ſupreme power of the republic. The Griſons 
are repreſented by writers of thoſe times, but catholics, as 
a fierce and intraRable people, venal, inconſtant, and delight- 
ing in blood; and in all reſpects as the reverſe of the ſimple 
natives of the Valteline. + Batt. Nan. lib. iv. 1620. 


Gong. de Ceſp. lib. i. cap. 16. 
| | cred 
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cred the unwary proteſtants. The magiſtrates, B O O K 
and men of diſtinction and property, were, as = 
* uſual in all ſimilar commotions, the chief ob- 
jects of their rage. Upwards of three hundred July. 
fathers of proſperous families were put to the 
ſword; and their goods, houſes, cattle, and - 
eſtates, ſeized by the inſurgents. Immediately 
the catholics choſe new magiſtrates, and, with 
the aid of the money from Spain, erected ſe- 
veral forts, which were alſo garriſoned by Spa- 
niſh troops. The Griſons, aſſiſted by the 
wealth of Venice, which enabled them to hire 
ſome companies of Swils, made an effort to re- 
gain the Valentine; but were repulſed by the 
catholics, ſupported bv near five thouſand Spa- 
niſh foot and horſe, with a train of artillery, 
Thus the conqueſt of the Palatinate by Spino- 
la, having opened a paſſage for the Spaniards 
through Flanders into the heart of Germany ; 
the Spaniſh territories in Italy being linked to 
thoſe of Ferdinand by the reduction ct the Val- 
tcline ; and a communication having been al- 
ready eſtabliſhed between the Milaneſe and 
Spain, through the ports of Monaco and Final, 
on the Mediterranean; a chain ſeemed to be ee 
formed for holding the faireſt portion of Eu- the bowie 
rope in ſubjection to the houſe of Auſtria. e 
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Amonc the fortunate events of this year, 
may be raaked the preſervation of Naples from 
the attempts of the duke of Oſſuna. How ſoon 
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1620. 
Rebellious 
deſigns of 
the duke of 
Oſſuna. 
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that ſingular man conceived the bold deſign of 


converting his delegated into ſovereign power, 
is uncertain, His reſolution was fixed the 
moment he learnt that the court of Madrid 
intended to deprive him of his government; 
but it is probable that fluftuating and tranſient 
ideas of independency on that court had occu- 
pied his mind at an earlier period ; for when 
matters were brought to a criſis, it was only 
by purſuing his uſual tenour of conduct with 
unuſual alacrity, that he endeavoured to ac- 
compliſh the object of his lofty ambition, It 
appears that he entertained a hearty contempt 
for the feeble capacity and temper of his ſo- 
yereign*. He characteriſed this prince by an 
image very natural in the mouth of a military 
man, Talking of Philip, he was wont to call 
him * The great drum of the monarchy ;” 
as if he had been merely an inſtrument for 


communicating the orders of the duke of Ler- 


ma f. This contempt of the king, and the 
diſtance of Naples from Spain, were perhaps 
the circumſtances which firſt ſuggeſted to Oſ- 
ſuna ideas of raiſing himſelf to independent 
power. Theſe ideas appear to have been 
uppermoſt in his mind, when he ſcornfully 
declined to ſolemnize the double martiages, 


®* Batt. Nan. lib. iii. anno 1167. + Anecdotes du 
Miniſtere de Conde Duc d' Olivarez. 35 
: TT | and 
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and courted popularity, by diſtributing the B O O K 
money that had been collected for that pur- E 
poſe among a number of poor virgins. TIN 


THE means by which this duke, who paſſed 
with many for no other than an ingenious 
madman *, endeavoured to bring about his 
ends, were ſo refined and artful, that a brief 
account of them will not appear unentertain- 


ing to the reader. 


Tux 1 of nobility, accuſtomed to look 
back and to reverence antiquity, he reaſoned, 
would be averſe to innovation, and diſpoſed 
to ſupport the crown, which they conſidered 
as the ſource of their own eminence in ſociety, 
He therefore endeavoured by all means to 
humble the nobles, and by ſtudied inſults to 
_ diminiſh that reſpe& which was paid to their 
rank by the people. He excluded them from 
all places of power and truſt, and even plun- 
dered them occaſionally of their property. His 


Sir John Digby, in a letter dated at Madrid, 6th June 
1619, writes to the ſecretary Naunton, as follows; * 
doubt not but your honour has often heard that the duke 
of Oſſuna in Naples, hath given no ſmall cauſe unto this 
king to ſuſpect that he had an intention to keep himſelf 
longer in that government than ſhould agree with his 

majeſty's pleaſure ; and indeed he hath ſo behaved himſelf, 
that, were it not the duke of Oſſuna, (whoſe idle brain is 
ſo well known in the world), I ſhould wonder at their pa- 


tence ?? 


- 


R 4 chief 
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BOOK chief friends and confidents were ſtrangers, 
Whenever he found a man of courage and 
genius, whom want or crimes had made def- 
perate, he received him into his boſom, and 
loaded him with ſuch favours as infallibly 
attached him to his perſon. On pretence of 
quelling commotions, which he himſelf had 
induſtrioufly excited, he introduced a military 
force compoſed of foreigners, who were en- 
tirely devoted to his will, and who acknow- 
ledged no other maſter. He had alſo ſhips 
of war under his command, which roved the 
ſeas, not under rhe flag of Spain, but that of 
the family of Oſſuna. In this manner he pro- 
poſed to train up a naval force, that from habit 
ſhould look up to him as the only power in- 
titled to direct their motions, 


- 9 * 


1620. 


Tux prizes made by his fleet, and the plun- 
der he raviſhed from the nobility, he em- 
ployed in bribing the council of Spain to con- 
nive at his enormities, and in increaſing his 
popularity, both in the army and among the 
great body of the people. Throughout the 
whole kingdom of Naples he had agents who 
fomented the natural malignity of the people 

towards their ſuperiors, and aſſured them that 
thd duke of Offuna was the only perſon to 
yhom they could look up for protection againſt 
the tyranny of the court, and the infolence of 
the 
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the nobles. He it was who would relieve them 
from oppreſſive taxes, and eaſe them of all 
their burthens, One day as he paſted by a 

e where the officers of the revenues, in 
order to adjuſt the tax, were weighing certain 
articles of proviſion, he drew his ſword with 
great appearance of indignation, and cut 
through the ropes of the ſcales, ſignifying 
by that expreſſive action, that the fruits of 
the earth ought to be as free as thoſe celeſtial 
influences from whence they ſpring. At the 
ſame time that he was aſſiduous to gain the 
favour of the Neapolitan people, he alſo 
laboured to conciliate the friendſhip and to 
ſecure the ſupport of foreign nations. This 
purpoſe he hoped to effect by doing them all 
the miſchief in his power. For this end he 
left nothing unattempted that might tend to 
| embroil the Spaniards with all their neigh- 
bours, and to render their very name hateful 
to the world, He endeavoured, as has already 
been obſerved, to bring the Infidels into Italy, 
llarraſſed the fleets and coaſts of Venice, and 
committed piracies on the ſhips of almoſt all 
nations without diſtinction. In the mean time 
he entered into a ſecret correſpondence with 
the Venetian ſenate and the duke of Savoy, 
and aſſured them that all the hoſtilities he had 
committed were the effects of the moſt poſi- 
tive orders from the court of Madrid. He 
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HISTORY OF THE REIGN OF 
invited them to join with him in a deſign he 


had formed of reſtoring the liberty of Italy, 


by driving the Spaniards beyond the moun. 
tains. The republic, averſe to ſuch hazard. 
ous exploits, would not ſo much as hear the 
duke's propoſal. But Charles Emanuel! thought 
it worthy of conſideration, and inſtantly com- 


municated it to the court of France. In con- 
ſequence of this, a perſon was ſent by the 


mareſchal Leſdiguieres to learn the real ſitua- 
tian of affairs at Naples “. 


Tux deſigns of Offuna did not eſcape the 


court of Madrid 1. The council was unani- 
* Greg. Let. Hiſt, Oſſon. Bat. Nan. lib. iv. 1619. 
Anectdotes du Miniſtere de Conde Duc d' Qlivarez. 
+ *“ However, ſays Sir John Digby, in the letter above 
quoted to ſecretary Naunton, the Spaniards have ſeemed 
all this while to neglect his (Oſſuna's) courſes, and to deſ- 


- Piſethe danger ſo much ſpoken of in the world; yet I per- 


ceive they apprehend it more than they have made ſhow 
of; for thoſe ſhips of war which the duke of Offuna 


armed in Naples (entitling them his galleons) having 
lately fought with a ſqadron of pirates off the Goleta, 


(o whom they ſay here he gave a great overthrow, though 
for my part I believe it not), and entering into the port 
of Meſſina in Sicilia, to ſuccour and repair themſelves, 
were there ſtayed by Don Francefco de Caſtro, the viceroy 
of that kingdom, who had expreſs orders from hence, and 
not ſaffered to return again to Naples. The prince Phil- 

ert is with the gallies to go directly for Meſſina, and there 
to command alſo thoſe galleons; fo as now they have 


taken both the galleons and gallies out of the duke of 


Offuna's power, and his ſucceſſor will be inſtantly named, 
after which, I conceive he will be called in queſtion for 
many diſorders ; for complaints are daily brought hither 


againſt him by all ſorts of perſons.” 
mous 
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mous that he ought immediately to be re- B O OK 


called: but whether he would ſubmit to their 
orders they very much doubted. It was there- 
fore reſolved to attempt this removal by ſtrata- 
gem. Orders were inſtantly diſpatched to the 
cardinal Don Gaſpar de Borgia, to haſten from 
Rome to Naples, to take upon him the govern- 
ment in the room of Oſſuna. The cardinal, 
agreeably to inſtructions from Madrid, having 


previouſly ſecured the countenance of the go- 


VL 
— 


1620. 


vernor of Caſtel Nuovo, introduced himſelf ,..,..q 


into that fortreſs in the ſilence of the night ; 
and the thunder of the cannon which welcomed 
the arrival of Borgia, next morning announced 


the diſgrace of Oſſuna. 


Bur the duke, even while he ſtood on this 
precipice, did not reſign his power without 
a ſtruggle to maintain it. He attempted, by 
means of his emiſſaries, to rouſe an inſurrec- 
tion both of the populace and ſoldiers. But 
the poſſeſſion of the caſtle, the conſtant roar- 
ing of artillery, expreſſive of the will and 
authority of Spain, the acquieſcence of the 
nobility, and thoſe in the civil departments 
of ſtate; theſe circumſtances operated with 
Irreſiſtible force both on the ſoldiery and the 
people, and prevailing over their attachment 
to Oſſuna, maintained their reverence for that 
power which they had been accuſtomed to 


obey, 
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BOOK obey. The degraded viceroy returned by flow- 


VI. 


=———— Journics into Spain. When he went to court, 


1620. 


April 220 


Philip withdrew his eyes from him, and turned 
his back. The high ſpirited Oſſuna, ſurvey- 
ing the monarch with contempt, muttered to 
thoſe who ſtood neareſt him, . The king treats 
me not as a man but as a child.” This dif 


countenance was all the puniſhment that was 


inflicted by the meek and gentle king, on a 


man who had attempted to deprive him of 


a kingdom. But, in the firſt year of the ſuc- 
ceeding reign, he was thrown into priſon, 
where he died of a dropſy * 


Tur brilliant ſucceſſes of this year, which 
diffuſed through the Spaniſh nation a general 
joy, made but a faint impreſſion, where it 
might naturally be imagined it would have 
made the greateſt. So deep a melancholy had 
overcaſt the mind of the king, that it could 
not be brightened up by the greateſt national 
proſperity. In order to revive his ſpirits by 
a Change of air and of objects, by the advice 
of his new miniſters he ſet out on a journey 
into Portugal, accompained with the prince 
and princeſs of Spain, the infanta Maria, 
ſeveral of the nobility, the gentlemen of his 
bed-chamber, and his conteſſor. The towns 


Hit. de Don Felipe IV. — Si Gon calo de Cap. 


des, lib. ſegundo, capitulo ſegundo. 
: : through 
* — 
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through which he paſſed teſtified their joy at BOOK 
his preſence by acclamations and triumphal 
arches. On the feaſt of St. Peter he made 
his public entry into Liſbon. The river was 
covered with all kinds of veſſels, which were 
gaudily decorated, and exhibited the greateſt 
profuſion of riches, Thirty-two triumphal 
arches, adorned with gold and precious ſtones, 
diſplayed in a manner ſtill more pompous the 
wealth of the capital of Portugal. Philip. 
ſtruck with ſo magnificent a ſpectacle, ſaid, 
« He never knew before that he was ſo great 
a king.” Having aſſembled the cortes, or 
eſtates of the kingdom, he received the crown, 
with the homage of his ſubjects. The king 
in return, agreeably to ancient cuſtom, ſwore 
that he would preſerve inviolate the rights and 
privileges of the people. The cortes alſo 
fwore fealty to the prince, as the heir-appa- 
rent. This they did in conformity to the 
wiſnes of the king. For that good prince, 
convinced that his end was approaching, was 
anxious to eſtabliſh his family in peace and 
comfort. He remained at Liſbon for ſome 
months; but, through the infirm ſtate of his 
health, did not appear much in public. On 
his return to Madrid he was detained for ſome 
time by a ſevere fit of his diſtemper at Caſa 
Rubios. Having ſomewhat recovered, he pur- 
ſued his journey, and employed the ſhort re- 
mainder 


1640. 
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voox mainder of his life in the ſettlement of his 
= family. The infant Don Ferdinand, his third 
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ſon, at the age of ten years, received a cardi- 
nal's hat, and, with the approbation of the 
pope, was raiſed by proxy to the ſee of To- 
ledo, the primacy of Spain, and the richeſt 
benefice in Europe. 


On the twenty-fifth day of November the 
marriage was conſummated between the prince 
and princeſs of Spain. And on the fourth of 
December the prince was introduced to the 
council of ſtate, in order to learn the import- 
ance, and how to diſcharge the duties of the 
crown. This meaſure the king adopted in imi- 
tation of his father's conduct with regard to 
himſelf. In imitation of the ſame example he 
left, for the uſe of his ſon, ſome inſtructions in 
writing “. | 


In the month of February the king's illneſs 
rerurned in all its malignity. Soon after his 
return from the chapel he was taken with a fe- 
ver, which continued with various intermiſſions 
about the ſpace of a month. During all this 
time his ſpirits were depreſſed with the deepeſt 
melancholy, and he perſevered, notwithſtand- 


. * Hiſt. de Don Felippe, &c. por Gongalesde Ceſpides. 
Ib. i. cap. 7. 16. 18. Anecdotes du Miniſtere do Conde 
Duc d'Olivarez. Amelot de la Houſſaie. 
| ing 
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ing ſome encouragement from the phyſicians, 8 Oo R 
in expreſſing his full aſſurance that he ſnould 
die. He deſired that the image of the Holy . 
Virgin of Antiochia ſhould be carried about, 
which was performed on Sunday the twenty- March. 
eighth, in a ſolemn proceſſion, at which the 
counſellors of Spain and many of the other no- 
bles aſſiſted. In the evening of that day com- 
mandment was given to all the churches of 
Madrid to place the bleſſed ſacrament upon the 29th- 
altars. On Monday, about four o'clock in the 
evening, the king grew worle than ever. He 
had before been ſeized at different times with 
a violent vomiting and a diarrhœa. Bliſters 
now appeared on his limbs and other parts 
of his body; and the phyſicians feeling his 
pulſe, ſaid unanimouſly, © That they undoubt- 
edly aſſented to the king in the opinion he 
entertained of his infirmity.“ He then, in the 

preſence of his confeſſor, with other divines, 
the grandees of Spain, the preſidents of the dif- 
ferent councils, and the firſt lord of his bed- 
chamber, authoriſed the preſident of Caſtile to 
affix in his name, for his hand ſhook greatly, 

the royal {ſignature to a codicil he dictated in 
addition to his teſtament, which he had already 
made at Caſa Rubios. This being done, he 
gave orders that other preſents, beſides thoſe 
he had already appointed, ſhould be given to 
his confeſſor, and to his ſervants, After this, his 
phyſicians 
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oo phylicians perſuaded him to take ſome God; 


VI. 


162. 


they alſo adviſed him to compoſe himſelf for 
ſleep; but he anſwered, © On ſo long a journey, 


and in ſo ſhort a time for performing it, I muſt 


not reſt.” He now deſired, as the laſt action 


of his A w den Sade and >" biet his 
children. He told the prince that he had ſent 


for him that he might behold the vanity of 
tiaras and crowns, and learn to prepare for eter- 
nity. To the child Don Carlos he ſpoke long, 
and in a low tone of voice. He then ſaid aloud 
to the prince, *I recommend the child to your 
protection. It grieves me that I ſhould leave 
him unprovided; but I hope that I leave him in 
the hands of a good and affectionate brother.“ 
Then appeared the infanta Maria, and the in- 


fant cardinal. At the approach of the infanta 
he burſt into tears, and ſaid, Maria, I am full 


ſorry that I muſt die before I have married 
thee; but this thy brother will take care of 
the: and turning about, he {aid, © Prince, do- 
not forſake her till you have made her an em- 
preſs.” H: then ſpoke to the cardinal infant, 
whom he had appointed, when he ſhould be of 
a fit age, to be archbiſhop of Toledo. He 
ſhould be much grieved, he ſaid, if he thought 
thar he would not undertake, and faithfully 


diſcharge the duties at that ſacred office. He 


alſo ſent for the princeſs of Spain; but ſhe' faint- 


ed away as ſoon as ſhe entered the king's bed- 
chamber, 


. 
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chamber, and was conducted back to her own 
apartment, It was not thought proper that ſhe 
ſhould make a ſecond effort to ſee the dying 
king, as ſhe was now in the fourth month of 
her pregnancy. When what had happened to 
the princeſs was reported to the king, he was 
melted into compaſſion, and greatly affected at 
ſo ſtriking an inſtance of ſenſibility and filial 
love. He profeſſed a firm belief that the prin- 
ceſs loved him as well as any of his own chil- 
dren. She would loſe a good father, he added, 
and that he had always loved her tenderly. Af- 
terwards, giving them all his bleſſing, he diſ- 
miſſed them with many prayers for their happi- 
neſs, both here and hereafter. The bleſſed ſa- 
crament was adminiſtered to him about mid- 
night, He received the extreme unction at 
two o'clock in the morning. During the whole 
time of his illneſs he made a conſtant confeſſion 
of his ſins, and implored divine mercy. He 
confeſſed to all around him that he had often 
cen ouilty of diſſimulation in matters of govern- 
ment; he regretted his ſupine indolence, and 
blamed himſelf greatly for having devolved the 
cares of the ſtate on his miniſters; and when he 
reſiected that he had not in all things made the 
will of God the rule of his government, he 
trembled, crying out at different times, Oh! 
if it ſhould pleaſe heaven to prolong my life, 
how different ſhould my future be from my 
Vor. II. 8 paſt 
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paſt conduct!” But in the midſt of his trou- 
bled thoughts he found confolation in the 
mercies of God ; and embracing a crucifix, he 


expreſſed his hope, that the Redeemer of the 


world would not leave his ſoul in hell, but thar, 
after many ages of painful purification, he 
would reccive him at lait into the manſions of 
the bleſſed. Ar devotion ſo affecting, the ſpec- 
tators burſt into tears; and at that inſtant father 
Jerome of Florence came up to the bed on 
which the king lay. The father, unwilling to 
bruiſe a broken reed, held up to the view of the 
pious monarch, the conſolations of religion, and 
expatiated on the exemplary purity of his life, 
and that zeal which had appeared throughout 
the whole of his reign for the Roman Catholic 
religion, The alternate tumylts of hope and 
fear that had ſo long agitated the mind of the 
king, at laſt ſubſided into a gentle calm, and he 
died in all the tranquillity of faith, on the laſt 
day of March, in the forty-third year of his 
life, and the twenty-rhird of his reign *. 


Taz pliant, mild, and religious diſpoſition of 
this prince would have well entitled him to the 


A letter from Spain, touching the manner of the death 
of king Phillip III. directed to Gondomar, the Spaniſh 
lieger ambaſſador here in England, A. D. 1621, found 
among Dr. Birch's Collection of Manuſcripts in the Britiſh 
Muſeum, No 4108. Gongalo de Ceſpedes, lib. i, cap. 18. 


praiſe 
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praiſe of pious and good “, if the natural bene- 
volence of his temper had not been controlled, 
in many important inſtances, by the bigotry, 
and his piety deeply tinctured with the follies 
of ſuperſtition. His amiable- and inoffenſive 
manners would have adorned a private ſtation ; 
but he was averſe to the trouble, and deſtitute 
of the talents for governing a great kingdom. 


Tx diſpoſition of the miniſter, upon whom, 
on his acceſſion to the throne, he devolved the 
honours and the cares of government, was, like 
his own, gentle and pacific ; and pacific mea- 
ſures were neceſſary in the exhauſted ſtate of 
the empire. But a ſpirit of domination had 
taken root in the councils of Spain ; the confi- 
dents and veteran commanders of Phillip II. 
{till breathed war ; war was the general voice 
of the nation ; and, though peace was the inte- 
reſt of the monarchy, its predominant paſſion 
was the love of glory. The nobles had reco- 
vered, in the preſent, a conſiderable ſhare of that 
importance which they had loſt during the 
two preceding reigns. And if the king was 
governed by the dukes of Lerma and Uzeda, 
theſe miniſters were themſelves obliged, in all 
momentous affairs, to comply with the general 
bent of the kingdom. The ambitious maxims 
which had been impreſſed on the ductile mind 
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B oo xk of Philip, from his earlieſt infancy, religious 


—ͤ — 


8 1621. 


prejudices, and the Wwarlike temper of the 
nation, prevailed for many years over that 
love of tranquillity which diſtinguiſhed both 
the king and his miniſter, and alſo over the in- 
terelts of the nation. The war was proſecuted, 
but not with ſucceſs. The military diſcipline, 
valour, and {kill of the Spaniards, were yet un- 
diminiſhed; but vigeur and prudence were 


wanting in their councils. No attention was 


paid to the trade and manufactures of the Ne. 
therlands, Portugal, or Spain. The chief ob- 


ject with adminiſtration, was to bring home in 


ſafety the treaſures of America; remittances 
which diſtance and the naval power of the ene- 
my rendered infinitely flow and precarious, and 
which paſſed with rapidity, through a thou- 


ſand channels, into the hands of their induſtri- 


ous enemies. The reſources of war were dried 
up; the public finances were deficient ; yet, even 
in this fituation of affairs, plans were formed 
for exciting a rebeliion in France; and an ar- 


mament was equipped for the conqueſt of Ire- 


land. The attention of che Spaniards was thus 
diſtracted by different views, and diverted 
from that which, while they choſe to purſue it, 

ought to have been its only object. 


Taz attachment to liberty, the enthuſiaſm 
of religion, labortouFThduitry, with public and 
Pri vate economy, prevailed, but not till after a 


ſtruggle 
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ſtruggle of near half a century, over the wealth, B 00K 
the reputation, and diſciplined valour of the 


numerous armies of Spain; and this havghty 
nation was obliged at laſt to hearken to terms 
of accommodation. It was indeed in a great 
meaſure owing to miſconduct and want of vi- 
gour, on the part of the Spaniſh miniſters, that 


the war had not been attended with greater ſuc- 


ceſs; but they had judged wilely in reſolving 
to bring it to a concluſion. Nor was there any 
reaſon to doubt that the truce would prove as 
advantageous to the Spaniards as to the Dutch, 
if thoſe who held the reins of the Spaniſh go- 
vernment ſhould afterwards conduct themſelves 
with the prudence, moderation, and wife oeco- 
nomy, which they might have been taught by 
paſt experience. 


\ 


Bur the world was yet ignorant that domeſ- 
tic induſtry 1s preferable to extended dominion. 
This doctrine, which is but juſt beginning to 
influence the cabinets of princes, in the period 
under review, was ſcarcely thought of; nor has 
it yet had any viſible influence in the councils 
ol Spain, after its truth has been proved by the 
experience of near three centuries. That the 
Itrength of any country chiefly conſiſts in the 
induſtry and number of its inhabitants, is indeed 
a truth deducible not only from experience, but 
from reaſon. A kingdom, compact and popu- 


lous, has a mighty advantage over one thinly. 
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inhabited and of great extent. The former re- 
ſembles a garriſon within the narrow limits of a 
well-conſtructed fortreſs, which is able to reſiſt 

aſſaults of ſuperior numbers without, and often 
to make ſucceſsful allies: the latter, a fortifica- 
tion on too large a ſcale, whoſe extenſive works 
cannot be defended with effect, againſt all the 
attacks of a vigilant and active enemy. This 
important truth is illuſtrated in a very ſtriking 

manner by the circumſtances of the Spaniſh 
monarchy during the reign of Ferdinand of Ar- 
ragon, contraſted with its fituation in that of 
Philip III. In the firſt of theſe periods the do- 
minion of Spain extended over the kingdonf of 
Naples, and all the iſlands of the Mediterrane- 
an, from the Streights of Gibraltar to the 
ſouthern extremity of Italy, beſides Tripoli, 
Bugia, Oran, Mazalquivir, and other towns on 
the coaſt of Africa. The ſmall kingdom of 
Portugal, though governed hitherto by its na- 
tive princes, it was eaſy to foreſee, would ſoon- 
er or later be reduced, by policy or by arms, 
under the power that ſo greatly preponderated 
in that peninſula, of which it formed a part, 
The viciſſitudes of fortune had never conſpired 
more harmoniouſly with the operations of na- 
ture to form a mighty and durable empire. 
The branches were not ſo ponderous, or ſtretch- 
ed out to ſo great a length, as to fall off and to 
lacerate the parent ſtock; but, on the contrary, 


PHILIP II. KING OF SPAIN. 

they were ſuch as returned the nouriſhment 
they drew, with increaſe. The populouſneſs, 
the induſtry; the martial ſpirit of Spain, render- 
ed it at that period the moſt powerful monar- 
chy in Europe, and formidable to all its neigh- 
bours. But in the reign of Philip III. the im- 
perial power of Spain, which extended over a 
greater part of the globe than that of Rome in 
the zenith of her power, was foiled in a conteſt 
with a ſmall territory, peopled with manufac- 
turers and merchants. 


Tux Spaniſh nation, after this mortifying 
defeat, ſought to conceal irs want of power by 
an increaſe of pomp and ſplendour *; and co 
recover, and even extend its authority by in- 
trigue and negociation. The firſt of theſe arts, 
in the preſent times, appears ſomewhat frivo- 
jous. It ought, however, to be conſidered, 
that in thoſe days the ancient hoſpitality and 
magnificence ſtill remained, and were conſi- 
dered as very important circumſtances in go- 
vernment f. As to the ſecond, never certainly 


* See Appendix, C. 

+ Chamberlayne mentions, as a proof of the moderation 
and œconomy of the elector Palatine, that when he came 
to England to pay his court to the princeſs Elizabeth, he 
had a ſmall train of ſober well-faſhioned gentlemen, ſer- 
vants and all, not exceeding one hundred and ſeventy. 
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x were intrigues and negociations conducted 
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with more addreſs, or crowned with greater 
ſucceſs. The Spaniſh ambaſſadors generally 
governed the courts at which they reſided : 
and it was in the reign of the feeble Philip III. 
that thoſe chains were forged, which for ſo 
many years alarmed the nations, and which, 
if they had not been burſt aſunder by the 
vigorous arm of Guſtavus Adolphus, and the 
generals trained up to war under his ftandard, 
would have extended the authority of Auſtria 
over Europe. 


WuiLE few nations, from the Euxine and 
the Baltic to the Pyrenean mountains, eſcaped 
the calamities of war, Spain enjoyed the ſu- 
preme bleſſing of profound peace. The ſuc- 
ceſs of her arms in Germany retrieved that loſs 
of reputation which ſhe had fuffered in the 
Netherlands. And as it is the prerogative of 
military renown to dictate many circumſtances 
of cuſtom and faſhion, the dreſs and manners 
of Spain were very generally imitated by other 
nations. The magnificence of the court was 


* As it is common to ſay of a man of faſhion, in his re- 
turn from the continent, that he is very much Frenchified 
ſo in thoſe times travellers generally became very much 
Spaniſhified. « Mr. Roſſingham, ſays Mr, Chamberlayne, 
is come home ſo Spaniſhiſied, that I hardly knew him when 
he ſaluted me.“ Birch's Collection of Manuſcripts in the 
Britiſh Muſeum, 
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ſupported at an incredible expence; and the Bo 0K 


Spaniards were ſtill efteemed the firſt nation in 
the world. This ſplendid face of things had 


an impoſing air abroad; but the nation at 


home, oppreſſed with taxes, ſuffered for all us 
acquiſitions and triumphs, 
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(Vor. I. Page 166.) 


Journal of the Conference betwixt his Majeſty"s 4 


Commiſſioners, and the Commiſſioner's of the King 
of Spain, and Arch-dukes of Auſtria, Dukes of 
Burgundy, &c. at the treating and concluding of 
a Peace with the aforeſaid Princes at Somerſet- 


Houſe in London, Anno 1604. 


UNDAY the 2d of this inſtant the earl 


of Dorſet lord high treaſurer, the earl of 


Nottingham lord high admiral, the earls of 
Devonſhire and Northampton, and the lord 
Cecil principal ſecretary, being appointed com- 
miſſioners by his majeſty to treat with Don 
Juan de Taxis, Conte de Villa Mediana, the 
Spaniſh ambaſſador, and Signior Alexander de 
Rouida a ſenator of Milan, commiſſioners, 
authoriſing on the behalf of the king of Spain 
and the count of Aremberg the preſident 
Richardot, and the audiencer Verriken autho- 
rized in the like manner on the behalf of the 
archdukes of Auſtria, Burgundy, &c. to treat 

about 
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| VVV 
about the making and concluding of a firm 
peace and amitie betwixt his majeſty's king. 


dom and ſubjects and the aforeſaid princes 


ſubjects and dominions, their lordſhips repair- 
ed to Somerſet-houſe, the lodging of the ſaid 
Spaniſh ambaſſador, and' there, with the reſt of 
the other commiſſioners, entered into a com- 
mon conference concerning the ſaid buſineſs, 


A fair great chamber, heretofore uſed for 
the council-chamber in the ſaid houſe, was 
expreſsly prepared by his majeſty for the ſaid 
meeting, and it was thought fit to give the 
ſaid commiſſioners the place of the right hand 
at the table, in reſpect of the great honour 
done to his majeſty in ſending of the ſaid 
commiſſioners to treat here within this realm. 


The ſaid commiſſioners being placed to- 


gether on the right hand of the table, and 


their lordſhips on the left hand in the ſame 
manner, the earl of Northampton, in a ſpeech 
in the Latin language, fraught according to 
the manner of the times, with many quota- 
tions and alluſions to the ſacred ſcriptures, and 
the Grecian and Roman literature, among 


other things, congratulated his audience on 


the proſpect of peace; ſet forth the pacific diſ- 


poſitions as well as proſperous fortune of his 
Britannic majeſty ; expatiated on the duty of 
ſacrificing all paſſions, whether of individuals, 
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or of the times, to the general good of man- 
kind; mentioned ſeveral circumſtances which 
ought naturally to conciliate peace and good 
will between the king of Spain and the princes 
of the houſe of Burgundy on the one part, 
and the king of Great Britain and Ireland on 
the other; and expreſſed, in concluſion, his 
ardent withes and hopes that not only would a 


good correſpondence be re-eſtabliſhed between 


thoſe princes, of which he did not entertain any 
doubts, but that all grounds of animoſity, jea- 
louſies, and contention would be removed from 


the breaſts of their reſpective ſubjects, 


After the earl of Northampton had ended his 
ſpeech, the ſenator of Millan made alſo a 
ſpeech in Latin at greater length, and more 
religious, learned, and elaborate than that of 


Northampton. In this ſpeech, among other 


particulars, he reminds the commiſſioners of 


\ | 


the marked «proofs of ſincere congratulation 


which his maſter the king of Spain had given 


to his Britannic majeſty, on his acceſſion to 
the crowns of Scotland, England, and Ireland, 
and of the profeſſions of friendſhip and amity, 
which on that occaſion his moſt ſerene high- 
neſs the king of Great Britain had made to his 
moſt Catholic majeſty. The mutual profeſ- 
ſions of good will which then took place be- 
tween thole princes, ſeemed to the ſenator of 


Millan 
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Millan to reſemble that © ruſhing of a mighty 
wind” which preceded the deſcent of the Holy 
Spirit on the Apoſtles, and therefore he exhorts 
them to baniſh from their councils all paſſions 
and prejudices of every kind, animadverts ſe- 
verely and fully on certain denominations, and 


claſſes or kinds of men “, who would endea- 


vour all that was in their power to obſtru& . 


the preſent negociation for peace; calls to 
mind the ancient habits-and bands of friendſhip 
which had ſubſiſted between the kings of Great 


Britain and the princes of the houſe of Auſtria; 


beſtows the higheſt praiſes on king James on 
account of his pacific diſpoſition ; expreſſes 
the utmoſt ſatisfaction and joy at the general 
appearance of a pacific diſpoſition throughout 
Europe; exhorts all the European princes to 


peace among themſelves, and animates them 


to a common reſiſtance of the Turks, the com- 


mon enemy of Chriſtendom. He prays for a 
return of peace and commerce, with all their 


bleſſings; he promiſes his utmoſt endeavours 


for effectuating ſo deſirable an object, and ap- 
peals to God for the ſincerity of his declara- 


tions. 


The preſident Richardot made a ſhort de- 


claration in French, to the like effect, of the 
affectionate deſire of his princes to continue 


and maintain the good amity which had been 


* Hominum genera, 


ever 
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ever between his majeſty and them; and that to 
that end, and not to fail in the performance of 
any kind and loving office towards his majeſ- 
ty, the ſaid princes his maſters ſent to con- 
gratulate his majeſty's coming to the crown. 
So becauſe it hath heretofore fallen out, either 
in reſet of the unhappineſs of the former 
times, ur by God's juſt judgement for our fins, or 
by other occaſion, that there have reigned great 
diſſentions between the kings of England and 
the princes of the Low Countries, now poſſeſſed 
by the ſaid piinces, which heretofore could not 
be determined, their deſire was both for the 
aſſurance of the public quiet of Chriſtendom, 
which hath received no ſmall interruption by 
thoſe differences, and to renew the ancient 
amity and friendſhip which hath been ever care- 
fully cheriſhed between this ſtate and the ſaid 
provinces, to conclude ſuch a firm peace and 
ſolid amity between his majeſty and the ſaid 
princes as might be for the common utility of 
both their ſtates, which they hoped would ac- 
cordingly ſucceed to the effect deſired by them, 
out of the tryal which they have always made 
of his majeſty's princely and Chriſtian incli- 
nation to ſo good a work; and out of the ſame 
aſſurance for the like reſpects of intereſt, they 
had ſolicited the king of Spain to join in com- 
mon treaty with them, which he prayed God to 
bleſs with a happy and fruitful ſuccels. 

The 
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4 he ſeveral Peeches being made and end. 
ed, it was fignified by the lord Cecil that their 


next proceeding ought to be, according to their 


uſe and order, to exhibit their ſeveral com. 
Mmiſſions to each other's conſideration. Where- 
upon the ſame was accordingly done of all 
parties, and the Spaniſh ambaſſador did firſt 
read the immediate commiſſion which was 


granted by the king of Spain to the conſtable 


of Caſtile, whereby not only abſolute power 
was given to himſelf to treat and conclude a 
peace, but alſo a farther authority (as they did 
enforce) by the words, tratar y hazer iratar, to 
conſtitute and ſub-delegate other commiſſioners, 
according to the power whereof they declared 


that the ſaid conſtable had ſub-delegated, by 


another ſpecial commiſſion from himſelf, which 
was alſo ſhewed and read, The ſaid Spaniſh 


ambaſſador, and ſignior Alexander Rouida to be 
in his abſence commiſſioners for the king of 


Spain, to proceed 1n the faid treaty ; and fur- 
thermore, the ſaid ambaſſador produced a letter 
written from the king of Spain unto himſelf, 
whereby he did nominate and appoint him to 
be a commiſſioner in the ſaid treaty : that be- 
ing done, the lord treaſurer proceeded in the 
reading of his majeſty's commiſſion ; and after- 
wards the count Aremberg did in the like man- 


ner read the commiſſion of the archduke and 
| | the 
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the infanta, and copies were delivered inter- 
changeably to each other, of all their commiſ- 
ſions. 

Their lordſhips, conceiving to have cauſe 
to note ſome defects in the Spaniſh commiſ- 
ſions, as well in that it appeared by the ſame 
that they were to treat with ſub-delegates, 
whoſe authority was derived from the power 
of the conſtable's commiſſion, as alſo for that 
it ſeemed to them that the words 7ratar y hazar 
tratar were ſomething weak to authorize the 

ſaid conſtable to ſub-delegate other commiſ- 
ſioners under him, their lordſhips did there- 
fore think fit to withdraw themſelves to the 
lower end of the chamber, to adviſe of the 
objections that were neceſſary to be made to 
the ſaid commiſſioners ; and after ſome ſmall 
time of conference among themſelves there- 
upon, they returned to their former ſeats, 
and 1t was ſignified to them by the lord Cecil, 
that although their lordſhips could not deny 
that they had cauſe to receive great content- 
ment in the honourable and forward diſpo- 
ſition which both the king of Spain and arch- 
dukes had ſhewed to effect the concluſion of a a 
tirm peace and amity between his majeſty and 
them, wherein his majeſty was willing to an- 
ſwer them with the like correſpondence of his 
part, yet notwithſtanding that they hoped that 
You. II. 1 ir 
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it would not be diſpleaſing unto the faid com- 


miiſiomers thas their loniſhips, in careful dif. 


charge of their duty towards his majeſty, and 
the truſt repoſed in them in a matter of ſo great 
weight and importance, did acquaint them with 
thoſe things wherein their lordſhips in their 
judgment held themſelves bound to be better 


_ fatisfied, as being, firſt, derogatory to the king's 
honour, that themſelves repreſenting the qua- 
 lity which they did of principal councellor to 


the king's majeſty, ſhould be referred to treat 
only with commiſſioners ſub-delegated by deriy- 
ed power of the conſtable of Caſtile, who al- 
though he were to be acknowledged a perſonof 
good blood, and chief quality, yet that he was 
not to be conſidered for other than a ſubject of 


Spain. 


And ſecondly, for that their lordſhips were 
doubtful whether the words of hazar tratar, 
were to receive the conſtruction of giving 
power ſufficient thereby to the conſtable to 
ſub-delegate other commiſſioners: and that 
though it were true, that the commiſſioners of 
France treated at Vervins with others autho- 
rized by the archduke, being a prince, made 
a difference therein: and moreover that there 
was no other meaning at the firſt meeting of 
the ſaid commiſſioners at Vervins, fave only 
for the preſent to handle matters by way of 

| con- 
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conference and propoſition, ſo as it was not 
taken ſo behovefull to inſiſt upon the due 

formalities of an exact commiſſion; and there- 
fore, his lordſhip prayed the commiſſioners to 
give their lordſhips anſwer to the aforeſaid ob- 
jections, where their lordſhips conceived it to 

be very material and fit to be ſatisfied, 


Hereupon the Spaniſh and archdukes commiſ- 
ſioners withdrew themſelves to the lower end of 
the chamber, and after ſome conference among 

themſelves, they returned to their former ſeats, 
and the ſenator of Millan, in the name of 
them all, delivered this anſwer, that it was 
far from the meaning of the king of Spain, 
by any proceedings of his in this matter, to 
caſt any diſhonour upon the king's majeſty, 
but rather, that his intent appeared to be the 
contrary, by the choice which he had made of 
the perſon of the conſtable to be employed in 
this buſineſs, which he would accordingly have 
performed by his own preſence, if he had not 
been prevented by his indiſpoſition of body, 
the which neceſſity was cauſe that he had made 
the ſaid ſub-delegation, being unwilling that a 
buſineſs of ſo great importance ſhould receive 
any delay; and that as the ſaid conſtable intend- 
ed to aſſiſt at the concluſion of the treaty, it 
would in part anſwer the other objection toueh- 
ing the inſufficiency of the words hazar tratar, 
which in the Spaniſn tongue they held never- 
| | T 2 theleſs 
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theleſs to be ſtrong enough to give authority to 
depute and ſub- delegate others, and that it was 
to be remembered, that, the like exceptions 
being taken to the ſame words by the Engliſh 
: commiſſioners at Boulogne, they were after- 
wards allowed for good and valid; that in 
the commiſſion given to the archduke for the 
treaty of Vervins thoſe words were clean omit- 
_ ted, and yet, notwithſtanding, no exception 
| | taken, but the honour of the prince therein 
Þ | contracting truſted ; but that any ſuch doubts 
=” were chiefly ſatisfied, in that the treaties which 
| were made were afterwards to receive their 
' ſtrength and virtue by the confirmation of the 


Princes. 


Their lordſhips ſaid they would acquaint 
the king with the objections made by them 
and the anſwers made to the ſame, and there- 
in receive his majeſty's reſolution, without the 
which they durſt not further to proceed for the 
preſent in a matter of ſo great weight, and fo 
took leave of them for that time. 


On Tueſday the 22d of this inſtant, their lord- 
ſhips repaired again to the ſaid commiſſioners 
at the place of their former meeting, and it 

was then declared unto them by the lord Cecil 
that their lordſhips had acquainted the king's 

majeſty with the doubt moved by them upon 
the view and confideration of the Spaniſh com- 

1 a miſſion, 
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miſſion, and with the anſwers made to the ob- 
jections, and that thereupon it had pleaſed his 
majeſty to give them directions to ſignify unto 
them, that though his majeſty was reſolved to 
be ever truly ſenſible of any thing that might 
concern him in honour, yet that out of the 
reality of his mind he choſe to prefer ſubſtance 
- before circumſtances, and therefore was not wil- 
ling to inſiſt upon other formalities with them, 
than only to note unto them, that the manner of 
their commiſſion did give cauſe to thoſe which 
deſired not the perfecting and countenance of 
this amity to diſgrace the proceeding therein, 
for that it was requiſite, that, according to 
the ordinary uſe, more perſons than one ſhould 
have been joined in the original commiſſion to 
ſupply the abſence of any one in caſe of ſick- 
neſs or otherwiſe, and eſpecially that the omit- 
ting to join the Spaniſh ambaſſador in the ſaid 
commiſſion, ſhewed that the order for the fore- 
ſaid ſub-delegation was rather out of purpoſe 
diſeſteeming than by accident; and although 
it was ſought to be coloured with the authority 
of a ſpecial letter written by the King of Spain | 
to him, by the which he was appointed to be a 
commiſſioner in the ſaid buſinels, yet that the 
ſame doth far differ from the neceſſary form of 
a due and powerful commiſſion ſo as his ma- 
jeſty might be juſtly moved to appoint com- 
„ miſſioners 
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miſſioners to treat by a like anſwerable power 


of ſub-delegation ; nevertheleſs becauſe his ma- 


jeſty found that there was no want of authority 
to treat in the original commiſſion, or reaſon to 
doubt of the conſtable's ſpeedy coming to ſup. 
ply the defect of the ſaid ſub-delegation, the Spa. 
niſh commiſſioners, after having had ſome con. 
ference among themſelves, made anſwer by 
the mouth of the ſenator of Millan. 

That they were glad to find, by this real pro- 
ceeding of the king with them, a confirmation 
of that noble diſpoſition in confidence whereof 
their princes had been induced and encouraged 


to enter into this treaty with him, for the 


which they did acknowledge both in their 
maſters and in their own name all thankful- 
neſs unto his majeſty, and particularly alſo 


unto their lordſhips for being a means to re- 


concile the difference in queſtion, proteſting 
that there was no meaning to proceed other- 
wiſe than with like ſincerity and integrity alſo 


of their part, as they hoped to receive the like 


meaſures from their lordſhips. 


Hereupon 1t was agreed to proceed to the 
handling and debating of the point of the 
treaty, and it was moved by the earl of North- 
ampton that they would begin to make the firſt 
propoſitions of their part, whereunto they aſ- 
ſented; and it was ſignified by the ſenator of 

7 55 | Millan, 


* 


„1 T 


— 


Millan, that the king of Spain did, at the com- 


ing of the king's majeſty to this crown, lay open 


the affection of his heart unto him by ſending 


to congratulate with him and to deſire the 


eſtabliſhing of a ſincere and intrinſical friend- 


ſhip with hiin. 


And becauſe of the chance of times bes 
tween this ſtate and the kingdoms of England 
and Scotland, the ſaid king deſired for his part 
that che friendihip of the ſaid kingdoms might 


be now ſo ſtraitly conjoined, as that there might 
be made a league offenſive and defenſive be- 


tween the ſaid princes, to be friend to each 

other's friends, and enemy to their enemy. 
The lord Cecil yielded them thanks for the 
great good will and affection which by their 
offer they expreſſed unto his majeſty ; but gave 
them to underſtand that it could no ways agree 
with the preſent ſtate of his majeſty's affairs to 
make ſuch league with them at this time as 
was propoſed by them, as well in reſpect that 
his majeſty ſhould thereby declare and engage 
himſelf againſt thoſe of his own profeſſion of 
religion, as alſo for that he ſhould therein violate 
his amity with France which already did ſtand 
between them upon condition of a league offen- 
five and defenſive : therefore, that the ſaid pro- 
poſition would be more proper for ſome other 
T 4 | time 
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time hereafter, and for the preſent that it 


APPENDIX: 


would be beſt to adviſe to eſtabliſh a firm amity 
for the aſſuring of the liberty of trade and 
free entercourſe between the kingdoms and 
ſtates. 50 

It was hereupon anſwered by the ſenator of 
Millan, that the king of Spain was moved to 
tender the aforeſaid offer under the king, out of 
the affection which had been before declared, 
and to witneſs unto him that he would prefer 
his amity before all others, but if it ſhould be 
thought inconvenient, for any difficulty, to pro- 
ceed in thoſe terms of condition, that they 
would forbear further, to urge the ſame 1n that 
manner: but becauſe they would be glad to 
make a piece that ſhould extend further than 
to the effect of an entercourſe, they deſired their 


lordſhips to open themſelves what kind of 


peace the king would make to the princes 
their maſters. The preſident Richardot uſed 


a ſpeech to the like effect on the behalf of 
the archduke. 


The lord Cecil made anſwer, that they did 
all agree in the acknowledgement of the mu- 


tual and real affection of their maſters, for the 


which he did the more hope that God would 
bleſs their work; that their lordſhip did con- 
ceive that it did ſtand with good order firſt to 


conclude and eſtabliſh a general amity between 
* 


AP P E N FT 


kingdoms and ſtates whereof the effects are af= 
terwards to enſue, and that in the peruſing and 
digeſting of the ſmall points of the treaty, the 
matters of priviledges and cuſtoms, and other 
neceſſary proviſions which might be thought 
fit to be ſpoken of as they ſhould fall out, 


would be beſt handled in me order and 


courſe. ; 


The ſenator of Millan anſwered, that it was 


far from their meaning to except againſt any 
thing which had been formerly ſpoken of, 
and that it was not otherwiſe meant to preſs 
the order for making of a league offenſive and 


defenſive, than as ſhould ſtand with the king's 


own good liking, and not to be prejudicial to 
other princes and ſtates ; but he prayed their 
lordſhips again to explain themſelves what 
kind of peace the king ſhould make with 
their princes, their ſeveral natures being re- 
duced under thoſe three diviſions, either to 
make a general league offenſive and defenſive, 
or elſe a particular league defenſive fine of- 
fenſione, which ſhould bind to aſſiſt each other 


in caſe of being invaded by a third perſon, or 


laſtly to make a peace of firm amity and friend- 
ſhip with condition not to attempt any thing 
to the other's prejudice and wrong. 

The lord Cecil anſwered again, that their 


' progreſſions had been hitherto to good pur- 
. poſe 
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poſe in that they had declared themſelves thus 


freely to each other, and cleared the doubt of 
their commiſſion, and that theirlordſhips would 
be as willing alſo to give them reſolution in 

this matter of their propoſitions ; becauſe they 
defired, for the avoiding of miſunderſtanding, 
to be clearly inſtructed of the king's purpoſe 
therein, whom it was fit, his majeſty being ſo 


near at hand, to acquaint with a matter of ſo 


great importance and weight, their lordſhips 
prayed them to give them time to receive his 
majeſty's reſolutions upon that point; and that 
their lordſhips would return to them again to 


proceed in the buſineſs as ſoon as the affairs of 
the parliament, which they were alſo neceſſarily 


to attend, would give them leave: with the 
which anſwer they reſted ſatisfied, and ſo they 
took leave of each other for that time. 
Friday the 25th their lordſhips repaired a- 
gain to the ſaid commiſſioners in the afternoon, 
and the lord Cecil then firſt declared unto them 


that their lordſhips had acquainted his majeſty 


with the point, whereupon they pauſed at their 
laſt meeting, and whereupon they thought fit to 
receive reſolution from his majeſty's own 
judgement, and that now they were come to 
make known his majeſty's pleaſure therein 
ſignified to them; wherein firlt their lordſhips 


held themſelves bound to declare truely that 


which 
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| which they found of his majeſty's gracious and 


willing inclination to entertain good amity and 
ſincere friendſhip ,with the king of Spain and 
the archduke ; and touching the point of mak- 
ing a league Iffenſive and defenſive, that his 


majeſty having underſtood from them the argu- 


ments which were made by their lordſhips, 
not only againit the ſame, but alſo againſt the 
ſecond propoſition for a definitive league, his 
anſwer to both the ſaid points ſhortly was, that 
there ought not to be uſed much argument to 
debate thoſe things which were directy to be 


| refuſed, for not being of condition which 
might receive ſatisfaction; that ſtriẽt forms 


were neceſſary where doubt ought to be made 
of the parties diſpoſition to obſerve the con- 
ventions; but as his majeſty did not refuſe the 
former propoſed leagues for want of good af- 
fection, ſo the ſaid former commiſſioners were 
to conſider the integrity of his majeſty's diſ- 
poſition, that was not willing to enter into a 
thing that could not yet be accompliſhed, as 
his majeſty deſired, in reſpect of being other- 
wiſe engaged of honour ; and therefore, con- 
fidering the preſent ſtate of things, that it was 
fit to reſort to the third point for making of a 
firm peace and amity ; but becauſe it would be 
a fruitleſs name if the particular conditions 
were not agreed upon, that it would be neceſ- 
fary firſt to enter into the conſideration of the 

| con- 
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conveniency of the conditions to be reſolved 
on, and afterwards to frame the form thereof 
according to the uſe in caſes of marriage, 
wherein firſt the articles of covenant are 
handled between the parents, by way of ad- 
miſſion, upon preſumption of a future liking 
to follow between parties whom it is ſought to 
join in marriage. This he declared to be the 
eſfect of his majeſty's anſwer to their propo- 
ſitions, with aſſurance of all kind and loving 
affection unto the princes their maſters. 

After the ſaid commiſſioners had conferred 


- ſometime among themſelves, the ſenator of 


Millan made anſwer in the name of them all, 
that the princes their maſters did hold them- 
ſelves confident in the aſſurance of his Ma- 
jeſty's good will and love towards them, out 


of the proof which they had formerly made of 


the ſame, and being therefore deſirous for the 
better confirming and ſtrengthening of that 
amity, that the unkindneſs and difference which 
had formerly reigned between this ſtate of 
England and the ſaid princes might be now a- 
boliſhed ; the ſaid princes were moved to make 
the aforcſaid propoſition, either by the making 
of a league offenſive and defenſive, or only de- 
fenſive ; the firſt whereof was propounded of 
good will, and the ſecond to ſhew that there 
could hardly be entire friendſhip between any 
| but 


APPEND! > 
but that they ought to be ſenſible of each 


others harm and wrong : but ſeeing neither of 
the ſaid propoſitions could now be accepted, 
for the reaſons which had been before alledged, 
they deſired to ſerve them to other times, 
and better occaſion, and in the mean time to 
proceed to the making of a firm peace and 
amity in the third, whereof it had been before 
ſpoken ; and becauſe of the mention made of 
former treaties to be an impediment of the 
leagues before recited, he deſired their lord- 
ſhips to declare themſelves better, whether 
there were any incompatability touching the 
peace to be made with the princes their maſ- 
ters, and any other treaties already made with 
the king, and to ſhew what thoſe treaties were, 
and what peace the king would require; for 
that they knew not that the princes their maſ- 
ters were in difference with any other prince or 
ſtate of Chriſtendom, but only ſought the con- 
firming of their own, without any other ambi- 
tious deſiring. To the ſaid propoſitions touch- 
ing matters of treaties, the lord Cecil made an- 
{wer, that though the king himſelf might, be- 
fore the entrance into this kingdom that had 
in former times difference with others, and 
treaties thereupon made, he could not now 
conveniently do any thing that might be in 
prejudice thereof, whereby they might judge 
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to what intereft we ſtood ſtill engaged of the 
time paſt. 8 

The ſenator of Millan deſired their lerdſhips 
to ſatisfy them more certainly, what kind of 
friendſhip the king would make with their 
princes for not offending each other, and not 
miniſtring help to their enemies, to the end 


there might be no ſcruple to hinder the peace, 
becauſe in generalibus non eſt ſcientia. 


The lord Cecil made anſwer, that as he did 


vell perceive the force of this argument, ſo he 


was willing to give him ſatisfaction in things 
which ſhould be reaſonably urged ; as namely, 
that there ought to be obſervances of kind 
friendſhip between the ſaid princes, and not to 


be offenſive to each other; but for the expreſſ- 


ing of further obligations, and courteſies, in 


| caſe of the falling out of any differences be- 


tween either of them and a third prince, that 
it was not to be Jooked, that princes would 
otherwiſe intermeddle themſelves in-any ſuch 
ſort than as they ſhould be moved upon occa- 
ſion of very good deſert, but rather that they 


would be careful for the good of the ſtate ſtill 


to maintain their neceſſary intereſt of inter- 
courſe with any ſuch other prince. 


T he preſident Richardot ſaid, that it was ne- 


ceſſary that they ſhould open themſelves more 


clearly to each other, in order to come to an 
- end 


APPEND IX. 
end of the buſineſs : that the example of other 


princes which had been before mentioned was 
nothing pertinent to their caſe, becauſe the 


princes their maſters had amity with all the 


world, but only the rebellious ſubjects of Hol- 
land, whoſe protection it was deſired that his 
majeſty would quit, and the ſame was the point 
whereupon their princes deſired to contract a 
peace with his majeſty : That the archduke 

did only ſeek juſtly to reduce their lawful ſub- 
jets to their due obedience, and howſoever 
thoſe of Holland had hitherto forgotten them- 
ſelves in their duty, that the archduke would 
be content to receive them upon any reaſonable 
conditions, to the end to avoid the further pro- 
ſecution of an unhappy war; and the ſaid arch- 
duke would be very glad, that it would pleaſe 
his majeſty to be judge and arbitrator in the 
cauſe between them; or in caſe thoſe of Hol- 
land ſhould refuſe to ſubmit themſelves to any 

conditions of reaſon, that he hoped his majeſty 
would not think them worthy to be ſupported 
by this ſtate ; and he deſired that it neight be 
remembered, that the performance thereof was 


agreeable to the proteſtation made by the late 


queen to the world, not to undertake the pro- 


tection of them longer than they might obtain 
conditions of reaſon. 


The ſenator oſ Millan mite a ſpeech to the 
like cleft, of the difference that was to be 
8 made 
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rather to be by all means disfavoured, than 


that an intercourſe of trade ſhould be enter- 


tained with them. 

The lord Cecil made them ſe; that he 
was drawn by their laſt ſpeech to ſpeak of the 
Hollanders wherein they plainly diſcovered 
their object and intent. That it was true, were 
it not for the diſtraction growing by their late 
occaſion, there was no colour for any difference 
to. be between the king and the princes their 
maſters : he deſired that he might not be preſſ- 
ed to diſpute whether they were rebels or not; 
but that he would boldly affirm, that the con- 
tracts which were made by the deceaſed vir- 
tuous and pious princeſs, whoſe memory he 
was bound to honour, with them which called 
themſelves by the name of the United Pro- 
vinces, were done upon very juſt and good 
cauſe. He deſired that they would proceed to 
agree to the peace that was to be made, and if 
they thought it not fit to take any other con- 
cluſions until they were firlt ſatisfied whether 
they ſhould continue to trade with Holland or 

his lordſhip prayed to underſtand from 
the ſaid commiſſioners, whether they held that 
point to be ſo eſſential as that the peace could 


no be proceeded on without receiving, firſt, a 
| re- 
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reſolution therein, or otherwiſe to be accidental, 
that neceſſarily requiretls to have a propoſition 
made for it. 


The ſenator of Millan anſwered, that he 
muſt {till inſiſt upon the difference that was to 
be made of rebels, in regard of whom the ſaid 
trade might be conſidered to be eſſential, or ac- 
cidentah according to the greatneſs or mall 
neſs thereof. 


The lord Cecill anſwered that dung the 
time the king's majeſty was only king of Scot- 
land, he being in firm league and amity with 
the princes their maſters, did nevertheleſs, uſe 
a continual courſe of trade with thoſe of Hol- 
land, as in the like manner France and Den- 
mark and. all other. ſtates had ever uſed, and 
that there was no reaſon he ſhould do himſelf 
the wrong to undergo now a worſe condition 


therein, than heretofore he had done and others 
now did, | 


The ſenator of Millan now anſwered that we 
were to live by laws, and not by examples. 

That it was true they were in peace with 
Scotland, when nevertheleſs Scotland uſed to 
trade with the Hollanders, and though they 
had reaſon to except againſt the ſame, yet be- 
| Cauſe they held not the ſame trade to be great, 
they thought not fit to break their peace there- 
upon, which would have been of great incon- 
Vo. IL 3 venience 
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venience to them, that now it was not only a fir 
greater trade by the union of the kingdoms of 
England and Scotland, but alſo the making of 
a new peace, wherein it was requiſite to provide 
a remedy againft inconveniences of the times * 


paſt. 


The earl of Northampton anſwered to the ſe. 
veral parts of the ſenator's ſpeech ; that though 


we were to be governed by laws and not by 


examples, yet that examples were the means of 


' Interpreting the laws; that the king of Scot- 


land did bring with his own perſon the pri- 
vileges which he formerly enjoyed, and that 
good or evil-was not to be meaſured by pro- 
portions, but to be eſteemed by the Juſtice or 
injuſtice thereof, 

The ſenator of Millan 8 that it could 
not be denied but that trade was an aſſiſtance, 
and thereby repugnant to the treaties of amity, 
and in that reſpect the uſe thereof unlawful, 

The ear] of Northampton anſwered him, 
that if it were not heretofore unjuſt for the 


king to uſe that liberty, being king of Scot- 


land, then that there was no reaſon to except 
more againſt it now, that the king's majelly 
takes no other courſe therein than was uſed by 
the king of Spain himſelf, who was content to 


admit and entertain a trade with thoſe which 


— 


he called his rebellious ſubjects, which, as it 
might be alledged to be done chiefly for his 
own utility, and not for any reſpect done to 
them, ſo his majeſty did profeſs only to regard 
therein only his own neceſſary intereſt, _ 
The lord Cecill added further that it was 


good to let them plainly know that the trade 


with thoſe provinces was of fo great im- 
portance to us, that we could by no means 


ſpare the fame ; and moreover, that the king 


was no leſs tyed by the weight of other con- 
ſiderations, not to renounce, the holding of 
further correſpondence with them, in due care 
not to loſe the great debt which they owed 
him, and the poſſeſſion of the towns which he 


held among them, and therewith alſo not to 


make themſelves deſperate, to betake them- 
ſelves unto other protection, which might be 
more dangerous both for Spain and England, 
and BRED 63 he told the ſaid commiſſioners, 
that they were not to expect to receive ſatis- 


faction upon that point. 


The ſaid commiſſioners anſwered, da they 
had reſpeCtive meaning not to ſeek to reſtrain 
& our trade to our prejudice ; but only to bar 
& their rebells from partaking alſo by our means, 
of the fruit of our trade with their princes, for 


the prevention whereof that it was fit to adviſe | 


how to limit our trade in due ſort; and they 
U 2 prayed 
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ſonable means for the ſame. 


deſired to proceed in the determining of the 


chand the point with them; but thought fit to 


APPFNDAIX 
prayed their lordſhips to propound ſome rea- 


The lord Cecill deſired the ſaid commit. 
ſioners, that they would rather explain unto 
their lordſhips their deſire therein; but becauſe 
the time grew late, it was agreed to reſpite the 
further handling of that point unto their next 
meeting, and ſo they took leave of each other 
for that time. | 


Thurſday the 31ſt, their Jordſhips repaired 
again unto the ſaid commiſſioners, and firſt ex- 
cuſed unto them their long abſence, by the 
occaſion of other important buſineſs, and then 


buſineſs laſt in communication between them, 
and to receive the ſaid commiſfioners anſwers 
therein. ; 


The ſenator of Millan anſwered, that the 
laſt ſpeech was concerning matter of trade, 
wherein they were willing to conſerve our 
former liberties unto us, ſo as their rebels 
might not be benefited by the uſe thereof, 
and therefore they deſired their lordſhips to pro- 
poſe the means of a middle remedy unto them. 


The lord Cecill ſaid, that their lordſhips be- 
ing perſons of honour did not deſire to mar- 


let them know that there was no poſſibility of 


yielding to reftrain the trade of his majeſty's 
ſub- 
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ſubjects into Holland, and likewiſe of the 
Hollanders trade unto his majeſty's domi- 
nions, which he did not entertain for their 
ſakes, but only for their own good ; and, con- 
ſidering that all other princes take their liber- 


ty, that there was no reaſon to reſtrain the 


ſubject of his majeſty, who, for the conſidera- 
tions which had been before expreſſed, was 
much more intereſted to maintain the fame : 
and therefore he wiſhed that there might be 
no further argument upon that article, ok to 
paſs over upon ſome other, 


The preſident Richardot alledged, that their 
| laſt treaty made with France, was ſtrong in ge- 
neral terms, to reſtrain the French from mini- 
tering ſuch help and aſſiſtance to their rebells 
as the uſe of trade did import, and like aſ- 
ſurance had been ſince given for the reyoking 
of their ambaſſador out of thoſe ports ; but 
howſoever that the ſame had not been obſerv- 
ed, it ought to juſtify the wrong that they had 
received therein, 


That their intent was to be carefull of our 
lawfull intereſt, and they deſired us to have the 
like conſideration of theirs, and therefore pray- 
ed that their lordſhips would propoſe ſome 
reaſonable way of remedy therein. 


The lord Cecill anſwered him, that it was 


yet unknown unto us, what benefit we ſhovld 
23 re- 
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receive by the trade of Spain, but that we 
were aſſured that the trade of the Low Coun- 
tries, was of greateſt importance unto us; not- 
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withſtanding, to ſhew that their lordſhips were 
moſt willing to accommodate themſelves to rea- 
ſon, that their lordſhips would aſſent to pro- 
hibit the carriage of all materials of war to 


thoſe of the United Provinces, upon pain of 


confiſcation of the ſame commodities. 


The ſenator of Millan deſired their lord. 
ſhips to explain themſelves, whether their lord- 
ſhips underſtood thereby, that it ſhould be alſo 
lawfull for the ſubjects of England to carry the 
commodities of Spain into the Low Countries, 
and fo likewiſe of the Low Countries into 
Spain, becauſe their meaning was not to allow 
that favour unto the Hollanders, howſoever 
they might otherwiſe agree to approve our 
trade with them ; neither alſo that it ſhould 


be lawfull for us to trade in their ſhips, and 


in any fort to colour the ſaid Hollanders 
goods. | 


The lord Cecill ſaid, that he found their 
reaſons to be very allowable, in that they 


ſought to impeach their enemy's good, and 
he hoped likewiſe, that they would acknow- 
ledge it to be as reaſonable that we ought to 
ſeek to receive benefit by the peace, or other- 
wile, that it would be better for us to remain 


ſtill 
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till in war, in reſpect of the fortunate pur- 
chaſes which we had made at the ſea. But be- 
cauſe it was fit that their lordſhips ſhould 
receive informations from the merchants con- 
cerning this point, before they did further 
determine thereof, he deſired that they would 
proceed to ſome other matter and leave that 
queſtion to ſome other time, which was af. 
ſented unto ; the point of intercourſe with 


Holland and Zealand being admitted in gene- 


ral, and the queſtion referred to further con- 
ſiderations, whether we ought to be reſtrained 
to vent the comodities of Holland and Zealand 
into Spain, and ſo likewiſe of Spain into the 
faid Provinces : and it was defired by the faid 
commiſſioners, becauſe they had already made 
two propoſitions of their part, that their lord- 


ſhips would now expreſs themſelves concerning 


their demands. 


The lord Cecill ſaid, that their lordſhips 
would be willing to give them ſatisfaction 
therein; and therefore, firſt, that he would 
begin with the complaint of the great wrong 
and grievous vexations, which were committed 
upon our merchants trading into Spain by the 
authority of the inquiſition there, whereof he 
deſired that they might from henceforth be 
diſcharged and cleared, and a free liberty of 
trade to be granted to his majeſty's ſubjects in 

U 4 - all 
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all the dominions of the king of ons and the 
archduke. | 


The ſenator of Millan anſwered, chat they 
were to yield to any thing which was in the 


power of their commiſſion in the favour of the 


trade of his majeſty's ſubjects, but under that 
generality, that they could not promiſe other 
matters for the which they had no authority, 
namely, that they would promiſe and under- 
take for a liberty of trade to be granted in the 
king of Spain's dominions of Spain, Portugal, 
and Italy, and ſo likewiſe in the territories of 


the archduke ; and concerning the inquiſition, 


he alledged that it was to be held for a general 
ground, that the inquiſition took no notice 
of any fault, but where there was a public 
ſcandal given, the which order the king would 
be careful to recommend to have duly obſery- 


ed according to that rule, and if they might re- 


ceive informations from our merchants of the 
particulars of the grievances whereof they com- 
plained, that they would endeavour to pro- 
cure them redreſs thereof. 


The lord Cecill made anſwer, that their lad- 


ſhips would be glad to receive better ſatisfac- 
tion from them to the two points propoſed by 


their lordſhips, becauſe their lordſhips did con- 
ceive that there ſhould have been a general ad- 


mittance and permiſſion of trade into all the 


do- 
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dominions of the king of Spain; by nominat- 


ing of ſome country's and omitting of others, 
it ſeemed that there was a meaning to uſe a re- 
ſtriction therein, which did not anſwer to the 
condition of a general and reciprocal free trade 


which ought to be granted between the princes: 


for the other point concerning the inquiſition, 


that his majeſty was not willing to exempt his 


ſubjects from puniſhment for any offences 
which they ſhould commit by public ſcan- 
dal given by them, but there was no reaſon 
that they ſhould be otherwiſe ſubject to the 
paſſionate cenſure of the inquiſition, to be 
ſo ſtrongly dealt with by them as ordinarily 
they had been, where the like ſeverity was not 
practiſed in any part of Italy nor in the proper 
dominions there of the king of Spain, where it 


was conceived that he had as great a power to 


exerciſe the authority of the inquiſition; and 
therefore, if order were not taken therein, that 
his majeſty ſhould be forced to make the ſub- 
jects of the king of Spain to undergo the like 


ſeverity here. 


The ſenator of Millan anſwered, that for the 


matter of trade, they did not deſign for the bet- 
ter demonſtration of the freedom of the inter- 
courſe in the king and archduke's dominions; 
but that now he would more particularly ex- 
N himſelf, that our ſubjects ſhould have 

trade 
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trade in any place of the king's dominions 
where he admitted any other prince to have 
intercourſe with him; and for the matter of the 
inquiſition, that the king of Spain had as great 
authority to exerciſe the form of that law in his 
dominions in Italy, as in Spain, but that it 
could not be drop'd; that ſome judges might 
want diſcretion in their proceedings, for that 
princes might make judges, but could not give 
them diſcretion. 


The lord Cecill ſaid, that concerning the an- 


ſwer made for the granting of ſuch a liberty of 


trade unto his majeſty's ſubjects as was allow- 
ed unto other princes, they were not acquaint- 
ed with the intereſt of other princes, of whom 
ſome had more private conſiderations than 


others; but for us, which were of another con- 


ſtitution, that it was no way fit for us to be re- 
ſtrained in our trade, and that we expected li- 
berty granted us, to trade to the Indies, and 
deſired to know whether any juſt reaſon could 
be alledged for excluding us from them. 


The ſenator of Millan confeſſed, that their 
meaning was to reſtrain us from the trade of 
the Indies, which could not be imputed to be a 
wrong unto us, becauſe it was never before 
granted us in any former treatys, never hitherto 
permitted by the king of Spain to any of his own 
ſubjects, or neareſt kindred, or ſo much as to any 


of 
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of his children, therefore he prayed to be excuſ- 
ed, for that it was not in their power to give 
their lordſhips ſatisfaction in that matter. 


The lord Cecill anſwered, that the king 


was reſolved to maintain all things which were 


neceſſarily belonging to a lawful trade, and he 


hoped they would not urge unreaſonable re- 
ſtrictions upon him which had no example; 
that he deſired trade with all the world, but 
ſo, as it might be alſo accompanied with li- 
berty to diſtribute the ſaid merchandize aſter- 
wards into any ports to the beſt behoof of the 
merchants; that they were content that any 


1 goods which ſhould be taken belonging to the 


Hollanders, ſhould be ſubject to confiſcation, 
whereof it ſhould not appear by good proof, 
that they properly had been before changed, 
and the right of the ſame to be ſince in any of 
his majeſty's ſubjects to tranſport goods in any 
of the Hollanders veſſels upon the ſame penal- 
ties, but that other harder reſtrictions ought not 
to be impoſed upon them. The earl of North- 
ampton told the ſaid commiſſioners further, that 
he did concgive them to be fo reaſonable, as 
they would not impoſe other laws upon us than 
_ themſelves would willingly adivit in a caſe of 
their own like intereſt, there being no reaſon to 
hinder to vend that to his beſt commodity in 


any other place, which he had adventured to 


fetch 
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fetch home to his great hazard; beſides, that 


his majeſty ſhould receive a notable prejudice 
therein in the ſtate of his cuſtoms, for that 
there ariſes a far greater benefit to him by 
the tranſportation of commodities out of the 
realm. | 


The ſenator anſwered, that they did not 
ſeek to impoſe laws upon us, but only to pro- 


vide for their own ſecurity ; that by our means 
the Hollanders might not enjoy thoſe things 


which they did reſtrain from them ; and con- 
ſidering that there might be found vent for 
the ſaid commodities in other parts, as Poland, 
Denmark, Dantzick, &c. that ought not to be 
held unreaſonable to be yielded unto. 

The earl of Northampton anſwered, firſt, 
that the generality of the words expreſſed not 
in this treaty only, but in thoſe of former 
times, gave a more free ſcope and freedom of 
acceſs to the ports and dominions of the king 
of England and Spain, than a conſtruction a- 


gainſt the plaineſt purpoſe and ſenſe of their 


words themſelves ought to qualify, for it was 
true that omnia intelliguntur permiſſa que non ſunt 
expreſſe prehibita, &c. (every thing is underſtood 
to be permitted, that is not expreſsly mention- 


ed in the liſt of exceptions and prohibitions, 


&c). That the treatys between Lewis the VII. 


and Maximilian, and between Henry the VIII. 


APP EN DD 1 1, 
and the emperor Charles, at Cambray, Brux- 
ells, &c. did afford freedom of trade to Eng- 
liſhmen, with theſe words, ficut proprij ſubditi, ficut 
in ſua patria, (as his own ſubjects, and as if in 
their own country), &c. And ſecondly, that 
though the king of Spain might moderate the 
deſires of his own ſubjects, or of thoſe princes 
in whom he had a greater intereſt for many 


ſpecial reſpects, yet might the king of Britain 


ſtand upon the ſame terms that the queen of 
England did with Don Aires the Portugal am- 
baſſador, preſſing earneſtly a prohibition of 
Engliſh merchants upon the fame grounds and 
motives that their lordſhips do now, which were 
that in this caſe ſhe could not condeſcend with 
honour, to the king of Portugal's requeſt, leaſt 
his ſcope of trading univerſally in her domi- 
nions ſhould be more abſolute than her's in the 
dominions of Portugal thus limited ; that if 
ports, which by the law of nations ought to be 
free to all men in reſpe& of trade and uſe, 
though not of juriſdiction and property, might 
be ſhut up to any, it was to be either for hoſ- 
tility as the Civilians demonſtrate, or in reſpect 
of infidelity ; but that in the firſt degree, the 
king of Brittain's ſubjects could not be ranked 
in reſpect of league; nor in the ſecond, be- 
cauſe the differences there are in religion be- 
tween the princes reached not fo far; but by 
the judgment of Hoſtienſis, a learned canon- 
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iſt, it was required that there ſhould be either 
falforum et plurium decorum, aut utriuſque teſta- 
ment: rejeio ; (a belie for worſhip of falſe, or a 
plurality of gods; or an abjuration of both Old 
and New Teſtament); therefore, againſt us 
the Spaniard ought neither to ſhut up their 
ports nor their harbours ; that the laſt will of 
a Chriſtian made in the ports of a Pagan prince 
was ſufficient in law; becauſe theſe were 
holden juris publici et jure gentium ad uſum com- 
munem tendere, (to belong to the great republic 
of the world, and by the law of nations to be 
| ſubſervient tothe common good of all). Where- 
as, all teſtaments that are made within the dami- 
nions of a Pagan prince were by law reverſible : 
that therefore it was holden by the Civilians, that 
in caſe a man would lay the charge out of his own 
purſe of making or unbarring a haven, which 
is the greateſt merit that induſtry can perform, 
eſtiamiſi edificia ſunt edificantum tamen ipſe portus de- 
bet efſe communis, (although all ſtructures are the 
property of thoſe who raiſe them, ports them- 
ſelves ovght to be common.) And that ſo far 
were the Civilians from barring princes out of 
ports, as that they ſeem rather to be porturm 
vindices, (the aſſertors of the freedom of ports), 
in purging the ſeas from piracy, and that their 
potts were a protection in omnibus maribus, in 
ul Teas); beſides, that if any body may bar 
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us from trading into thoſe parts, the right of 
that excluſion belonged properly to thoſe In- 
dian princes themſelves, to whom the ſeas did 
belong, as the Civilians averred, in property and 
juriſdiction, that contine upon their ſtate, and 
which did poſſeſs thoſe places wherewith he de- 
ſired to trade, for that the Portugueze did not 
poſſeſs the 20th part of that which is open; 
1000 leagues, lying ſometimes between one 
part poſſeſſed by them and another, and they 
paying to thoſe Indians pier cuſtom and tribute 
for their freight, &c. That thoſe princes were 
ſo far from barring and excluding, as they did 
rather allow all the world to trade, and if they 
did not, that the worſt part muſt be ours in ad- 
venturing ſo far without ſound warranty; and 
theſe arguments were further added by him; 
firſt, that in univerſal ſocietys there ought to be 
an equality, and therefore a reciprocal, free 
intercourſe was to be admitted by the law of 
ſociety. | 
Secondly, that a contract, to be gainful 
to the one part without commodity to the 
other, was leonina ſocietas, (a ſociety of lions). 


| Thirdly, that our kingdom conſiſted more of 


navigation than others did, and therefore, 
that their anſwer for having denyed it to other 
countrys was nothing pertinent to us. 


Fourthly, 
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Fourthly, that our people was a warlike na- 
tion, and having been accuſtomed to make 
purchaſes on the ſeas, could nor better be re- 


reduced than allowing them a free liberty of 


trade. | 

The which he enlarged with this further 
amplification, that the other princes forbear- 
ing this trade was no lawful bar to the king of 


Brittain - becauſe it was rather for want of 


means than liberty in them ; but the provi- 
dence of God having fitted this ſtate more for 
trade than any other, in the making of ſhips, 


the ſituation of the monarchy, the capacity of 
ports, the diſpoſition of men, the ſtrength of 


their conſtitution, and the convenience of 


all ordinary means, would tax us in a man- 
ner both with floth and idleneſs, in caſe we 


ſhould forbear to make our advantage by that 
means which nature offered; wherefore ſince 
we could not, without error and abſurdity ſuf- 
fer thoſe wooden walls, as Appollo gracefully 
termed them, which are the ramparts of Brit- 


tanvy, to rot for want of uſe, there was great rea- 


ſon that the king of Spain drawing them from 
employments of hoſtility ſhould leave them to 
the general and ordinary courſe of trade, 
whereby they might be maintained, the ſub- 


jects enriched, and the ſtate fortified, 


The 
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The ſenator of Millan anſwered, that though 


ordinary ſocieties by leave ſhould be equal, yet 


that they might be limited by converſions, 
and that the ſame ought not to be found 


ſtrange in this caſe, becauſe the ſaid Indies 


were a new world; and touching argument of 


inequality of condition, that it could not be ſo 
reputed, becauſe the ſubjects of England ſhould 


have the liberty of commerce of thirteen king- 


doms belonging to him, for the three king- 
doms of England, Scotland, and Ir cland ; and 
therefore, that it could not be ſaid to be Leoni- 


na ſocietas; that the king of Spain had ever 


denied the liberty of that trade to all his own 
ſubjects of what country ſoever, though de- 
pending as much upon navigation as we did: 
laſtly, whereas it was argued that the liberty 


of the ſaid trade would contain our people in 


beiter terms, that there was no reaſon that 
our men, which had before benefited them- 


ſelves by the ſpoils unjuſtly, ſhould now have 


for recompence a trade which had been deny- 


ed to all others, even to the king of N 


own kindred and bretheren. 


The lord Cecil ſaid, that he found, by the 
former ſpeech of the ſaid commiſſioners, that 
they were not authorized to give any further 
ſatisfaction touching this point, and therefore, 
that he thought it fit to refer the reſolution 
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thereof to the coming of the Conſtable of Caf. 
tille, to whom he hoped it would appear that 
he had not ſo much reaſon to deny the liber- 
ty of that trade as his majeſty had to inſiſt 
upon it. 

The commiſſioners anſwered, that the Con- 
ſtable was no more authorized to give fatis- 
faction therein than they were, being a mat- 
ter which they did not expect would ever have 
come in queſtion, and fo their lordſhips con- 
ference ended with them at that time. 
Friday the 1ſt of June, their lordſhips re- 
paired again to the faid commiſſioners, and 

the lord Cecil declared unto them, that their 
lordſhips held it to be the beſt courſe, to the 
end, to bring the treaty to a more ſpeedy and 
orderly concluſion, to take the view and form of 
other precedent treatys, and to ſcle& out of 
the ſame ſuch rules as were neceſſary for the 
preſent time ; that it was agreed of the form 
of the amity, and that the princes ſhould 
not miniſter occaſion of offence to each other, 
and that ſince. there had been queſtion of 
moderating our trade, which they termed to 
be an aſſiſtance to thoſe of Holland, that their 
lordſhips ſince laſt being with them, had due 
- conſideration of the matter, and did proteſt not 
to be willing to inſiſt upon any liberty to plea- 
fure the Hollanders for the bettering of their 


Con- 
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condition, but becauſe if they ſhould admit the 
reſtrictions which had been propoſed by the 
faid commiſſioners or merchants, they ſhould be 
bound to undergo infinite inconveniences and 
vexations by the perils which the ſame would 
draw upon them, for that it was impoſſible 
ſo clearly to diſtinguiſh of the ſort of mer- 
chandiſe according to the ſeveral places of their 
making, but that it would breed a confuſion of 
queſtions, and difference and endleſs troubles 
and moleſtation to the merchants ; and there- 
fore, that there was no reaſon to make any 
goods of Holland ſubje& to confiſcation, after 
ſuch time as the property of them ſhould be 
changed. 


The preſident Richardot anſwered, that it 
was not ſo hard a matter as it was conceived, 
to diſcern and diſtinguiſh of the places where 
any commodities were made, as well by the 
faſhion icſelf of making, as alſo by the apply- 
ing of ſome ſeal and mark, the which conſider- 
ed, that there was no reaſon but that they 
ſhould confiſcate the merchandize of Holland 
from what place ſoever the ſame ſhould be 

brought. 
The lord Cecil told him, that contrarywiſe, 


it would be inſupportable to our merchants, 
which would grow thereby, and we were more- 


over to have reſpect to the prejudice which 
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we ſhould otherwiſe receive by that means in 
our trade with France, who finding that we 
had covenanted not to vent the commodities 
which they might tender unto us, though be- 
ing of foreign growth, would alſo hereupon 
interdict the receiving of our commodities into 
that country; therefore he wiſh't it might be 
forborn to diſpute further of that matter for 
the preſent, and to purſue his firſt motion to 
make a ſelection of articles out of former 
treatys. _ | 1 8 
The ſenator of Millan anſwered, that they 
had ſome other ſpecial demands firſt to rnake, 
whereunto they deſired to receive anſwer, name- 
ly, that they deſired to be reſtored to the towns 
which were held belonging to them in the Low 
Countrys. | | 
The lord Cecil told them, that the king's 
majeſty did not pretend any intereſt of right to 
the ſaid towns, and wiſhed it were lawful for him 
to reſtore them to the true proprietary, but that 
he held them as pawns for good ſums of mo- 
ney owing to this crown, and that there were 
no reaſon he ſhould diſpoſſeſs himſelf of them 
till he were ſatisfied of the ſaid debt. 

The ſenator of Millan anſwered, that we re- 
ceived the ſaid towns from thoſe that had no 
right to pledge them. 

The lord Cecil ſaid, that the king ſhould 


be much wrong'd to deliver them to others 
than 


EE LE DEW 


than from whom he received them ; and if they 
would conſider it well, that it would be ſafer 
for them that the ſaid towns ſhould be continu- 
ed in his majeſty's hands, than be reſtored to 
the ſtates. 

The ſenator of Millan propoſed it as a doubt 
how, if he would not reſtore the ſaid towns 
preſently, it might ſtand with the continuance 
of the peace ? For their deſiring to reduce the 
iſlands to their obedience, might lead them 
firſt, for their better entrance, to begin with 
the towns, | 

The earl of Northampton told him, that the 
deceaſed queen poſſeſſed herſelf of the faid 


towns by the like juſtice as the king of Spain 


took towns in France, and did ally herſelf with 
Holland and Zealand by the ſame right, as he 
did with the houſe of Guiſe, ſo as it ought no 
more to be diſputed with us than it was in their 
caſe, whether they took the towns and poſſeſſ- 
ed them from vero domino (the right owner), or 
not, whereof mention had been made by them. 
But their lordſhips obſerved, that the great 
difference was to be made between the right of 
reſtoring of towns conquered, and ſuch as were 
delivered for the ſatisfying of conditions of 

pledge and aſſurance. 
The lord treaſurer added bn that 
great difference was to be made between the 
X 2 bounds 
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bounds and contracts of private men, and thoſe 


of princes; that in the one the ſtrict rules of 


private law, as was expreſſed, might have 
place ; but in the ſecond there was not only 
reſpect to be had of the laws, but alſo of pub. 
lic utility and princely honour, and of the 
equity that ought to be between great ſtates; 
wherefore, in as much as the deceaſed queen 
of England did, as a public princeſs, enter into 
contract for the ſaid towns, that the king's 
majeſty was now {till to hold them, and might 
not in honour deliver them; beſides, that it was 
for the good of the archduke that they ſhould 
rather tall inco our hands than into worſe, 


The ſenaror anſwered, that the ignorance of 


the law to whom the ſaid towns belonged, 


ought not to be available to him that ſhould 
have informed himſelf by better knowledge, 


as well concerning the right of private in- 
tereſts as of public; but if it ſhould be admit- 


ted to yield profit to him for the time, it ought 
to be only for the benefit of the mere fruits, 
and not for the detaining of the thing itſelf; 
and whereas it was alledged, that it was happy 
for the archduke that the ſaid towns fell into 
ſo good hands, that it would now appear by 
the reſtoring of the ſaid towns ; or otherwiſe, 


that we only reſpected our own intereſt, and 


nothing the good of the archdukes. 
ES TI 
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The preſident Richardot anſwered, and pur- 
ſued the ſame argument; only adding, that 
the king's right for his money might be ſuf- 
ficiently preſerved again the parties that en- 
gaged the towns, and that they would aſſiſt us 
therein: that it would be diſhonourable for 
their princes to make a peace, and to leave the 
ſaid towns in our hands, and that they deſired 
to know whether, if they ſhould attempt the 


recovery of thoſe towns, it ſhould be taken as a 


breach of the peace. 

The lord Cecill told them, they had rea- 
ſon to ſeek to fortify their demands, but that 
their lordſhips had more reaſon to maintain 
their denyal, if their lordſhips ſhould be forced 
to proſecute the further reaſons which had been 
delivered unto them of ſtate and honour, and 
plainly they were to underſtand, that it was a 
thing that the king would not do; that they 
ought to content themſelves with the making of 
a firm peace with us, without caſting us there- 
by into greater inconveniencies than we were 
before ſubject unto by the war with them; that 
if they had purpoſe to attempt any thing 
againſt thoſe iſlands, they ſhould not be there- 
in impeached by us, but only we would look 
to the guard of our towns. 


The earl of Northampton purſued a ſpeech 


to the ſame effect. 
X 4 The 
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The ſenator of Millan anſwered, rhat they 


knew no difference between the right of a2 
private man and of a prince, but that a prince 


could not be compelled to make reſtitution. 


and whereas it was ſaid that theſe things could 


not be determined by the ſtreams of law, that 


they required the ſaid towns by the law of na- 
tions, which did yield to every man his right: 
but becauſe it was alledged that the king 
ſhould violate his oath and honour, -in caſe he 
ſhould aſlent to the pteſent reſtoring of thoſe 
towns, they confeſſed it was regiæ poteftatis, (a 
matter of ſovereign power), and therefore, that 
they would not further inſiſt upon that demand: 
but they deſired to be anſwered to their for- 
mer propoſition, whether in caſe they ſhould be 
forced to the reduction of the towns, it would 


be held a breach of the peace, which they de- 


ſired to have continue inviolable, and deſired 
ſome proviſion to be made for it. 


The lord Cecil ſaid, that their lordſhips were 
willing to concur with them to aſſent to any 


thing that might be reaſonable for the recon- 


ciling of this difficulty, but that it was fit to 
proceed in the matter with great moderation, 
leſt it might otherwiſe give interruption to the 
peace; and if they already adviſed of any un- 
reaſonable propoſition to be made to their 
lordſhips, they would be glad to underſtand 

the 
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the ſame, or otherwiſe, that it might be conſi- 
dered of againſt the time of their next meet- 
ing, which was approved by the ſaid com- 
miſſioners. 

The earl of Northampton told them, that 
he would briefiy remember unto them before 
their departure two conſiderable things : firſt, 
that their lordſhips had yielded unto them in 
all conſiderable matters, and given them no in- 
terruption ; and ſecondly, how unwilling their 
lordſhips were, by way of argument, to receive 
the remembrance of the old differences, where- 
by they could ſufficiently anſwer the point of 
the preſent propoſitions. 


Tueſday che 5th of June, their ordfhive re- 
paired again to the commiſſioners, and the lord 
Cecil declared unto them, that their import- 
ant buſineſs which hindered them from com- 
ing ſooner to them, forced them ſtill to begin 
with excuſes for their long abſence ; that they 
had acquainted his majeſty with the point that 
remained laft in difference between them ; and 
that they were commanded by his majeſty to 
make them that anſwer to the ſame, where- 
of he deſired they would make good interpre- 
tation ; that he was willing to give their princes 
all good aſſurance and ſatisfaction of his deſign 
to entertain firm amity with them, but that he 
had reaſon cf to look to proceed in the 

making 
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r 


making of the peace with the ſafe- guard of 


his honour, which he held in no leſs recom- 
mendation than his liſe, namely, concerning 


the cautionary towns, which he was reſolved 


not to deliver over unto them for the reaſons 
which had been before declared unto them, 
and that his majeſty did find exceeding ſtrange 
chat they ſhould ſeek to exact more of him in 
that behalf, than they had done of their baſe 
and barbarous mutinied ſoldiers, with whom 
they had lately compounded, and had been 
contended that they ſhould deliver back unto 
the States hands the town of Grave, which 
they had received from them; but if they 
thought that there could be no peace made 


with his majeſty, if he continued to hold the 
faid towns, he would be willing, ſo as they 


would find the means, how he might be reim- 
burſed his money, to deliver them back into the 
States hands according as by contract he was 


bound; that thereupon their princes might 


afterwards take ſuch courſe as they ſhould 
think fit for the recovery of them. 
The ſenator of Millan anſwered, that the pro- 


poſitions made for not reſtoring the towns were 
ing otherwiſe engaged by contract to them from 
whom we received them ; and of utility, in re- 
ſpect of your debt; that they did not deſire to 

wrong 


r k 


wrong the king in his honour, but becauſe the 
holding of the ſaid towns by the king, would be 
an impediment to the obſerving of the peace ; 
therefore, that they would be glad that ſome rea- 
ſonable means might be propoſed how the one 

might be preſerved with the other, which they 
thought might well be by ſuffering the king to 
keep the ſaid towns in his hands ſome three or 
four years: in the which time it were to be 
hoped that the Hollanders might be reduced to 
obedience either by his majeſty's mediation, 
whereof they had good hope, or otherwiſe, by 
the good work of God; and if they were fo, all 
difficulties would be removed, and order might 
be taken for ſatisfying of the king's debt; but 
if they ſhould (till remain in diſobedience, then 
there would be no cauſe why the king ſhould 
longer reſpect his promiſe to the Hollanders, 
finding them to continue ſoobſtinate, and he was 
deſirous that by this contract now to be made, 
the king would promiſe them to reſtore the 

ſaid towns unto their princes. 


The lord Cecil faid, that knowing the king's 
heart to be ſo full of integrity as they did, their 
lordſhips ſhould much fail of their duty, if 
they ſhould not return an anſwer worthy of 
their propoſition ; if there was not a third per- 
lon intereſted in this caſe, the difficulty for the 
reſtitution of the towns might much more 
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eaſily be cleared: but it was apparent to every 


man's reaſon, that a thing depoſited could not 


be delivered over in the prejudice of a third 
perſon, and a thing ſimply depoſited could not 
afterwards be reſtored upon conditions; chat 
the covenant now to reſtore the towns at a li- 
mited time hereafter, imported as much as the 
preſent reſtoring of them; that it were better 
therefore to adviſe of ſome other means; and 
that the king's majeſty, to witneſs that he would 

be willing to give the ſaid princes all the ſatis- 


faction that he might, would uſe all good en- 


deavours to draw the Hollanders to a peace; 
and becauſe, as their neceſſity ſhould increaſe, 
after having loſt the favour of his majeſty's pro- 
tection, they would be then moſt conform- 
able to reimburſe the king's debt : that when- 


ſoever they might be drawn to ſubmit them- 


ſelves, the king would make it appear that he 


likewiſe for his part would not ſtand, upon any 


reaſonable matter of money, for the reſtoring 
alſo of the ſaid towns, to bring the war to an 
end, 

The preſident Richardot aſked, whether it 
was not intended to yield to any limitation of 
time for the reſtoring of the ſaid towns, but to 
refer it to the uncertain reducing af the States, 


and fo to continue to a time infinite, 


The 


| APPEN DI X. 
| T he lord Cecil anſwered him, that there was 
no reaſon to expoſe the king's majeſty to the 


diſcredit of a diſhonourable treaty for yielding 
to a limited time, ſeeing they were aſſured to 


reduce the ſaid Hollanders within a ſhort time 


after they ſhould want the benefit of his Ma- 
jeſty's aſſiſtance. The earl of Northampton 


added further, that if the like reaſon of equity, 


after five years, ſhould remain as now, for the 
not delivery of the ſaid towns, why ſhould they 
more urge the delivery to be then made than 
now d that it could not be denyed that the Hol- 
landers ſhould be leſs able to withſtand and to 


reſiſt the archduke, being ſeparated from us, 


than now; and therefore it was to be judged 


they would be reduced: but if contrary wiſe, 


by deſpair, that people ſhould be forced to ſeek 


other protection, it were to be conſidered whe- 
ther it were not better for the princes, that the 
king's majeſty ſhould join with them for the 


defence of his pledges, than to leave them to 


deſperate men without having his intereſt in 


them. Hereunto' the ſenator of Milan replied, 
that though the ſaid arguments had been in- 


part before, and might be again ſufficiently 


anſwered ; yet that they would not inſiſt upon 


further diſputation, bur rather deſired to bring 


the point to a concluſion ; and therefore, be- 


cauſe it was alledged that it would touch the 
; Ro 
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king no leſs in honour preſently to covenant 
for the reſtoring of the towns at a certain time 
hereafter, than it would be to do it preſently ; 
and ſeeing on the other ſide, it would be dif- 
honourable for their princes that there ſhould a 
peace be made without providing for this point 
in ſome ſort, they offered to their lordſhips 
conſideration the framing of the ſaid promiſe 
in this or like manner: that if within ſome 
certain time to be limited, thoſe of Hol- 
land, &c. ſhould not conform themſelves at the 
king's ſolicitation, that then the king would be 
left to his liberty to diſpoſe of the towns, ac- 
cording as ſhould be agreeable to Juſtice and 
good amity. 

The lord Cecil told them, that it was fit tha 
lordſhips ſhould acquaint the king with the 
ſaid overture, before they gave them a conclu- 
ſive anſwer thereunto, in reſpect that the king 
had been ſomething diſtaſted with the motion 
that was formerly made, and ſo their confer- 
ence ended for that time. 

Thurſday the 7th of June, their lordſhips re- 
paired again to the ſaid commiſſioners ; and the 
lord Cecil declared unto them, that their lord- 
ſhips had at large acquainted the king with 
the arguments which were particularly handled 
by them of both ſides, touching the point of 
the rendering of the towns; and the kings' 

6 majeſty 
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majeſty took in ſo good part the moderation 
which they had uſed in being careful to tem- 
per the matter, that his honour might not be 
wrongzd, as he proteſted to be in trouble be- 
tween the care how to ſhew himſelf thankful 
to their maſters for the due reſpect therein had 
of him, and of the other fide not to do a thing 
which might be diſhonourable to him, upon 
conſideraiton of precedent contract made be- 


tween the dceeafed queen and the United Pro- 


vinces, which he was bound to obſerve ; he 


did find that he ſtood fo ſtrictly engaged in 


honour towards the States, that he could not 
yet (as they do now ſtand) enter into a cove- 
nant for the delivery of the ſaid towns to their 
maſters ; but that he conceived the beſt expe- 
dient would be, that he ſhould enter into a new 


communication with the States, and to profeſs 


unto them, that if they ſhould nor either take 
order for the payment of their debt by a certain 
time, or elſe conform themſelves to the obe- 


dience of their princes, that then the King's 


majeſty would be at liberry to take ſuch courſe 
with the faid towns as ſhould be agreeable 
with honour and juſtice; with aſſurance of 
the king's good inclination toward them in this 
courſe might well content them without urg- 
ing the king to a more expreſſed promiſe. 


The 
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The ſenator of Millan anſwered, that they 
never doubted of the king's affection for the 
good amity towards their princes; and there- 
fore, that they held themſelves bound to be 
the more careful to uſe their beſt endeavours 


for the tempering and accommodating of the 


point in queſtion, ſo as the honour of both 
princes might be preſerved; which they, by 
way of diſcourſe and not otherwiſe, conceived 
might be, by the aſſigning of a time convenient 
unto the Hollanders, wherein they ſhould con- 
form themſelves, or clſe the towns: to be re- 
ſtored to their princes; but that now it was 
added further, that if the States would pay the 
money in the mean ſeaſon, that then -they 
ſhould receive the towns again, which could 
not be contracted by them, without prejudice 
to their princes honour ; and therefore, he re- 


| ferred himſelf to the preſident Richardor, to 


declare the intereſt of the archdukes upon that 


point; who ſignified, that it could not ſtand 


with, the honour of their maſter to make any 
ſuch contract. | 

The lord Cecil told them, that all that hi- 
therto had been ſpoken, was by way of diſ- 
courſe, to the end, to ſeek to reconcile this 
quettion, that as they were not to admit any 
mention to be made of reſtoring the towns to 


the — becauſe they conceived they ſhould 
thereby 
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king his maſter would be as loath to covenant 
any thing which might prejudice or diſcredit 
his own contracts with the States, in that he 
had accepted the faid towns; therefore, as be- 
fore had been declared, that the king did hold 


it to be the beſt courſe to ſummon the States to 
enter into a new conference and contract with 


him, whereby he might provide, that if they 
ſhould not conform themſelves within a conve- 
nient time, that he would be at liberty to take 
fuch courſe with the ſaid towns as ſhould be 
agreeable with honour and juſtice: and other 
promiſe than chis, that he could not for the 
preſent make, till he had freed himſelf of the 
contracts with the Tomy which did now ſtand 


in force. 


The preſident Richardot deſired, in the name 


of all the ſaid commiſſioners, that they might 
have ſome time given them to conſider of the 
ſaid propoſition; and withall that ſome form 


1 of an article might be conceived for that pur- 


poſe, to be delivered unto them, which was al- 
lowed of, and agreed to paſs over to clear the 
point of the trade, which had been * 
handled. | 


Concerning the ſaid matter rof trade, the lord 


| Cecil told them, that their lordſhips having 


Vol. II. „ had 


. 


thereby approve either the States poſſeſſing of 
the ſaid towns, or their fact to be lawful, ſo the 
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had conference with the merchants thereof, they 
did all proteſt, that the reſtriction that was 
ſought to be impoſed upon them for not tranſ- 
porting the commodities of Holland and Zea- 


land into Spain, would be of ſo great vexation 
and trouble unto them in their trade, as would 
be to their ruin, if they ſhould be forced to un- 
dergo the inconvenience thereof; and there- 
fore his lordſhip deſired the ſaid commiſſioners 
not further to urge the ſaid condition, and the 
rather, conſidering that the benefit thereof 
would nothing be ſo great unto them as the 


prejudice would be great unto us: that we 


were content to give them ſatisfaction to yield, 
that our men ſhould not make uſe of the Hol- 
landers ſhips or marryners, whereby they would 


be exceedingly diſtreſſed. 


The preſident Richardot anſwered, that the 
trouble would not be ſo great as was pretended; 
and that our merchants might be furniſhed of 
the fame commodities out of the archdukes 
provinces, which they fetcht out of Holland 
and Zealand, which might well be diſtinguiſh- 
cd by a ſeal from thoſe of Holland. | 

The lord Cecil told them, that our trade 
could not be ſo ſoon ſettled in their provinces; 
and that the States would moreover give im- 
peachment to our trading with them, as they 


did to al other princes and ſtates of the world, 


pretend- 


APPEND? 
pretending that they could not admit of any 
trading with the archdukes without their ma- 


nifeſt ruin; and that we did expect to receive 
their proteſtation upon that point. 


It was faid by the conimiſſioners; that the 


States would not dare to impeach our trade if 
we would take the courſes which we might do, 


to be ſenſible thereof; but it was told them, 


that it could not be done without plunging 
ourſelves into a new war; and it was deſired by 
their lordſhips to leave this queſtion of trading 
with them to be handled in its proper place 
and courſe, and to clear the other point firſt 
ſpoken, touching the tranſporting of Spaniſh 
wares of. thoſe princes into Spain; concerning 
the which the lord Cecil ſignifyed unto them 
that if it would pleaſe them to be ſatisfyed in 
the effect cf that which they deſired; he would 


propoſe an offer unto them how it might be 


done, and our merchants freed from moleſta- 
tion, which ſhould be, that the king's majeſty 
ſhould prohibit the tranſporting of the com- 
modities of Holland and Zealand into Spain; 
and ſo likewiſe of Spain into thoſe provinces, 
by any of his majeſty's ſubjects, upon pain of 
confiſcation of the ſame commodities; and of 
incurring further puniſhment ; and, for the 


better obſervation thereof; that ſome ſeal. 


ſhould be appointed to defign the commodi:ies 
Ya _ - = ed 
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carried out of England. The ſaid commiſſio- 
ners deſired to take time to conſider of the faid 


| propoſition, and fo me” off their conference 


for that time, 
Friday the 8th of TIE their lordſhips re- 


paired again to the ſaid commiſſioners; and it 
was moved by the lord Cecil, to know their 


reſolution touching the point ee had ww 


Laſt handled. 


It was anſwered by the ſaid commiſſioners, - 


that they were content to agree to the paſſing 


of our commodities into Spain, upon ſtrait. 
order and prohibition to be made by the king's 
majeſty, according as was offered, that none 
of the commodities of Holland and Zealand 
ſhould likewiſe be under that colour tranſport- 
ed by his majeſty's ſubjects into Spain, upon 
confiſcation thereof; and for the better avoid- 


ing of fraud in that behalf, that the merchan- 


dizes of England which might be ſubject to 
queſtion, being of the ſame kind and making 
as thoſe of Holland, ſhould be diſtinguiſhed 
by the marks and ſeals of the towns where they 
were made, and having that teſtimony, that 


they ſhould not be ſubject to viſitation, for the 
merchandize which ſhould be marked, but 


there have their allowance. 
It was then moved by the lord Cecil, to 
know what proviſion they would require for 
2 2 al 
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the merchandizes which ſhould be better out 
of Spain, for not tranſporting the ſame into 
Holland and Zealand. 


The ſenator of Millan faid, that we 5 


be diſcharged of giving any caution in pay- 


ing the impoſt of thirty upon the hundred; 
but it was anſwered by the lord Cecil, that we 


did not now only expect to have the impoſt 
aboliſhed againſt us, but alſo to be reſtored 
to our former priviledges and * of . 


with them. | 
The ſenator of Millan declared, that their 


care was to give their lordſhip ſatisfaction, by 


all means to make it appear what affection they 


did bear unto the peace: and therefore, al- 
though there were an order eſtabliſhed for pay- 


ment of thirty upon the hundred, for all goods 
iſſuing out of Spain, unleſs the ſame ſhould be 
carried unto the archdukes provinces, that 
the faid impoſts ſhould be remitted for ſuch 
merchandizes as ſhould be Wy into Eng- 
land only. 


The lord Cecil anſwered, that though we 


muſt interpret every thing for a courteſy from 
them, wherein they would ſhew to make a dif- 
ference between us and others, yet that we 
found it would be a hard condition unto us, 
to be reſtrained not only from carrying the 
commodities of Spain into Holland, but allo in 
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to France: which haply might be an o- 


caſion alſo to impeach the liberty of our trade 
with France in reſpect of our admitting a con- 


dition of ſuch prejudice unto them. But not- 
withſtanding that their lordſhips were content. 
ed not to diſpute the reaſons of their intereſt, 


and would admit the aid condition, upon pro- 


teſtation that the reſtraint for the tranſporting 
of Spaniſh commodities into France ſhould not 
ſtand longer than till the preſent differences 
which were between France and their princes 


for matter of trade might be compounded, 


wherein that the king's majeſty would be glad 
to do ſome good office between them, to take 


away thoſe interruptions which might grow 


thereby ta the ſtate of the common trade of 
their ſubjects, that it followed to be the next 


queſtion, what caution ſhould be given for the 


obſervance of the foreſaid reſtraint for ſuch 
commodities as ſhould be brought out of Spain. 


It was anſwered by the ſenator of Millan, 
that they required the caution which was pro- 
vided by their placard for the giving of aſ- 
ſurance in Spain for the payment of the impoſt 
of thirty upon the hundred, if a certificate 
ſhould not be afterwards brought of the land- 
jng of the ſaid goods in England, and not for 


carrying the ſame to the prohibited places. 


The 
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The lord Cecil told them, that there was no E 


meaning to yeild to give ſuch aſſurance, in re- 
ſpect of the inconveniences and vexations which 
the ſame would draw upon our merchants ; be- 
ſides, that it was diſhonourable for the king to 
yield unto it, that he was content to make ſtrict 
prohibitions to the contrary upon pain of incur- 
ring ſevere penalties, and if any further caution 
were to be given, that it were rather neceſlary- 
ly to be taken here in England; that in ſuch 


caſes, where a proviſion could not be conveni- 


ently made without occaſion of greater incon- 
veniences otherwiſe, there ought to be repoſ- 
ed a truſt in the honour and word of the prince, 
and upon complaint that ſhould be made by the 


ambaſſador of Spain reſiding here of any con- 


trary actions in that point, that there ſhould 
be redreſs thereof. 


It was earneſtly preſſed by them to have 


ſome better proviſion; but in the end, after 


much debating, it was agreed to put off this 


queſtion till ſome other time without reſolu- 


tion of either part. 

It was afterwards propounded by the ſenator 
of Millan, to clear the point alſo touching the 

impoſts which our merchandize ſhould pay, 


which were to be carried out of England into 
Spain, becauſe the impoſt of thirty upon the 


hundred did ſtand ſtill in force againſt us. 
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The lord Cecil told him, that we undertook 
to bring the trade to the ſame ſtate of payment 


of bath ſides, as it was before the breaking out 
of the laſt troubles. 


The - commiſſioners anſwered, that their 
princes were content to remit unto us the im- 
poſt of thirty upon the hundred, and that our 
merchants ſhould not be ſubject to pay any 


bother dues than were eſtabliſhed by the time 


of the publiſhing of the laſt placard of thirty 
upon the hundred ; and that they did not hold 
themſelves to be authorized to look further 
backward' for the taking away of any impoſt, 
than till the ſaid time; fo that there was no rea- 
ſon that we ſhould ſeek to exempt ourſelves 
from thoſe impoſitions which were before 
eſtabliſhed, and which are generally payed 
by the ſubjects of all other princes and other 
ſtates whatſoeyer, and even by their own ſub- 
jects; but if there hath been any thing par- 
ticularly impoſed more upon our nation than 
upon others, then, that we had to ſeek the abo- 


liſhing thereof, and not otherwiſe. 


It was anſwered by their lordſhips, that if 
the ſaid commiſſioners were not authorized, as 
was alledged by them, to yield to any moder- 
ation of the impoſts for longer time than till 
the ſetting out of the laſt placard, there was 
no reaſon for the preſent, to ſpeak further 
thereof; 
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thereof; and touching the other point, that 
we ought in reaſon, to ſubmit ourſelves to the 
ſame general payments as all others did. 

'That the ſame was no good argument to be 
uſed to us, to whom there ought to be a more 
particular reſpect, in regard that we ever had in 
ancient times a more ſtrict alliance and amity 
with them than other nations had, which was 
an occaſion to move princes in favour of ſuch 
an extraordinary friendſhip, to grant more ſpe- 
cial priviledges and immunities to ſome na- 
tions than might be challenged by others, that 
could not pretend the like conſideration, as it 
might be exemplified by the ancient conven- 
tion made between France and Scotland, 
wherein the Scottiſh then had more beneficial 

_ priviledges granted unto them than any other 
nation; that in our treaties with Burgundy, it 
had been provided to ſet down our particular 
priviledges, and care had been taken to uſe us 
always with the ſame reſpect of favour in Spain, 
where our friendſhip had been the ſame ; and 
therefore, that their lordſhips found it ſtrange 
that they would not make the treaty to have 

reference to the former time of amity, rather 
than to the latter more confuſed and troubled 
time wherein the interruption grew. 
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The faid commiſſioners proteſted, that they 
knew not, for their parts, what other impoſi- 
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tions had been eſtabliſhed ſince the time of the 
laſt troubles, beſides the impoſt of thirty upon 


the hundred ; and therefore, that it was to no 
purpoſe to argue longer upon an uncertainty, 
which could not be determined without better 
information of that point : whereupon it was 


thought fit to bara off their conference for 


that time. 


'On Wedneſday the 11th of June their lord- 
ſhips repaired again to the ſaid commiſſioners, 
and it was ſignified unto them by the lord 
Cecil, that their lordſhips expected to hear 
from them what other propoſitions they would 
make, of their part, to n to the conclu- 


ſion of the treaty. 


Whereupon it was anſwered by che ſenator 
of Millan, that it was beſt, before they entered 
into any new matter, firſt, to recapitulate and 
clear the points which had been before diſcuſſ- 
ed and agreed on for matters of trade, namely, 
touching the goods of Holland and Zealand in- 
to Spain, and ſo likewiſe of the merchan- 
dizes, &c. we ſhould carry out of England, or 
che archdukes provinces into Spain, and ſo 
likewiſe out of Spain into England or the 
archdukes provinces only; that they ſhould 
be exempted from payment of the impoſt of 


thirty upon the hundred, and the proviſion to 


be accepted which was offered; and the king's 
2 majeſty 
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majeſty fhould reſtrain the tranſportation of the 


commodities of Holland and Zealand into Spain, 
on pain of confiſcation; and further in teſtimony | 


that the ſaid merchandize ſhould be known to 
the Engliſh, that the ſame ſhould be.marked and 
diſtinguiſhed by the ſeals of the places where 


they were made ;/ but for ſuch merchandize as 
ſhould be tranſported out of Spain, he enfore- 


ed it to be neceſſary that our merchants ſhould 


enter in bond to the value of thirty in the 
hundred, not to carry the ſame to other places 


than only to England or the archdukes pro- 
vinces, and upon any confiſcations grown for 
any thing done contrary to the foreſaid order, 


the king of Spain to be fatisfyed out of the 
ſame ; the value of the ſaid impoſts of thirty in 


the hundred, and the reſt dye to be anſwered 
into his majeſty's exchequer, with the allow - 
ance of the half part thereof to the informer. 

It was anſwered by their lordſhips, that in 
Spain there had been lately raiſed another im- 
poſt of twelve in the hundred, upon wines and 
oyles which were ſhipped from thence, where- 


in his majeſty's ſubjects did ſuſtain the greateſt 


grievance, for that they did moſt deal with the 
{aid commodities; and therefore that his ma- 


jeſty's ſubjects ſhould not receive any benefit by 


the trade of Spain, unleſs the ſaid impoſt might 


alſo be taken away; 
It 
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It was alledged by the commiſſioners, that 
the ſaid impoſt of twelve in the hundred, did 
extend to all other nations, and even to their 


own ſubjects, and therefore, could not now be 


removed. 


But it was anſwered by their lordſhips, that 


there was no reaſon to compriſe us under that 


generality, to whom there belonged a more par- 


ticular regard, for reſtoring us to the privi- 


ledges and cuſtoms which had been anciently 


accorded between us and them. 

The others inſiſted earneſtly upon the main- 
taining the lawfullneſs of the ſaid impoſt ; ſo as 
for that time, nothing was concluded pon that 


point, 

Afterwards there was as ſpeech of the caution 
which our merchants ſhould give, which the 
ſaid commiſſioners required, with ſureties con- 
cerning the merchandize which they ſhould 
bring out of Spain, for the not venting of the 
ſame contrary to the placard, but it was utterly 
refuſed by their lordſhips to ſubject our merch- 
ants to ſo troubleſome a caution; and their 
lordſhips only aſſented to the giving of ſimple 
caution to the value of the ſaid impoſt. 

On Wedneſday the 1 3th of June, their lord- 
ſhips repaired again to the commiſſioners, and 
it was moved unto them by the lord Cecil 
that it might be granted, to the end our 

merchants 
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merchants might receive comfort in the unde ; 


to take away alſo the impoſt of twelve in the 


' hundered, whereof ſpeech had been before, as 


well as of the other of thirty. But it was an- 


ſwered by the commiſſioners, that the preſent 
ſtate of their maſters affairs could not permic 
the ſame to be done. | 
It was then demanded by the lord Cecil, 
that if they would not yield to the releaſe 


thereof, how they would otherwiſe recompence 
it in ſome other thing, ſeeing in juſtice we ought 


to be exempted from the payment thereof, 
though their neceſſity would not permit it. 


They ſaid, that they had already gratified 


by the remittal of thirty in the hundred, and 
that they would in like manner ſubmit them- 
ſelves to the ordinary impoſitions of the ſtate, 
and ſo it was forborn further to proſecute that 
point at the time. 


Afterwards the lord Cecil payed the ſaid 


commiſſioners, to reſolve their lordſhips, for 
the better clearing of the point of trade, whe- 
ther their meaning was, to limit us to carry 
the commodities of Spain only into England, 

and other the king's dominions, and the pra- 
vinces under the obedience of the archdukes, 


and not to any other parts of Chriſtendom, as 


France, Denmark, 8c, | 
The ſaid commiſſioners anſwered, that free 
liberty ſhould be allowed unto us to bring any 
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commodity of Spain, either for their own ſc, 
or to carry. it into the archduke's provinces, 
without paying the impoſition of thirty in the 
hundred, and to all other ves, Paying the 


ſaid impoſt, &c. - 
Thereunto the lord Cecil anſwered him, 


that the king's majeſty found, that if the pla- 
card ſhould continue ſtill in force, it would de- 
prive his ſubjects of the benefit of a free trade, 
and generally interrupt the liberty of the com- 
merce of all Chriſtendom : therefore, that the 
king would be willing, to do a good office, to 
mediate an agreement between them and 
France, concerning the differences now de- 
pending between them for matter of trade, and 
the placards there upon ſet forth, the one againſt 
the other, to the end there might be a con- 
vention of the ſaid placards, whereof the trade 
might be reſtored to its former ſtate. 

The ſenator of Millan anſwered, that for 
the point of their placards which did dire&tly 
concern his majeſty's ſubjects, it was reſolved 
to exempt them from the payment of the ſaid 
impoſt ; but for the other point which touched 
other princes, although it was a thing unex- 
pected by them, that the intereſts of other 
princes ſhould come in queſtion, and be hand- 
led in this treaty, yet that they could not but 
thankfully accept the king's moſt gracious offer 


to be a means for the compounding of the dif- 
| ference 
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ference between their maſters and others, 
and removing of the impediments grown about 
che ſaid placard, wherein as they knew their 
princes would more repoſe themſelves upon 
confidence of the king's majeſty's kindneſs 
and ſincerity, than of any other prince's, ſo 
they would be willing to grow to any re- 


ſolurion upon the point of the placards, when 
the king ſhould with due regard of the honour 


of their princes, work the effecting of his inten- 


tion for the compounding the ſaid differences. 


The lord Cecil told them, that they might 


aſſure themſelves the king's majeſty would not 
deceive the truſt of their princes in that be- 


half, and would be careful ſo to handle the 
matter as to propoſe it to the French ambaſſa- 


dor, without any prejudice to the honour of 


Spain, and as it had been caſually moved un- 
to them, ſo that the ambaſſador ſhould be dealt 
with in the like ſort, and moved to procure 
commiſſion to treat thereof, as it was deſired 
that he would do the like from the conſtable 
of Caſtille, to the end the matter might be pre- 
ſently proceeded in; in the mean ſeaſon, that 
it would be beſt alſo to ſuſpend the motions 
which had been made upon the point between 
their lordſhips, and the ſaid commiſſioners. 
The ſenator of Millan deſired that the 
other intended courſe might be no impedi- 


ment 
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ment to the determining (for the mean time) 

of the preſent queſtion between them; but 
their lordſhips refuſed to give them any fur- 
ther anſwer till they were better inſtructed of 
his majeſty's pleaſure therein. 

It was then demanded of them by the lord 

Cecil, whether they had = other PR 
to make? 
Whereunto was anſwered Hy che preſident 
Richardot, that they had a particular motion to 
make, in the name of the archduke, for re- 
ſtoring unto him of the ancient jewels of the 
_ dukes of Burgundy, which were engaged to 
the late queen by thoſe which had no right to 
diſpoſe of them; and in reſpect that the ſaid 
jewels had ever been preſerved and left in ſuc- 
ceſſion to the dukes of Burgundy, that they de- 
fired the recovery of them more in that reſpect 
than the value of them. - 

It was anſwered them by the lord Cecil, that 
the ſaid jewels were engaged by moſtof the prin- 
cipal provinces of the Low Countries for good 
ſums of money; therefore, that the king's ma- 
jeſty could not deliver the ſaid jewels without 
their liking and agreement, and order to be taken 
for the reimburſement of his ſum of money, for 
the which hereafter ſome better expedient 
might be found than could be now; and the 
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archdukes might aſſure themſelves, they ſhould 
find the king's majeſty very willing to uſe 
them with kindneſs therein, and his lordſhip 
ſignifyed unto them, that their lordſhips were 

alſo to make a demand in behalf of the king's 
majeſty for the reimburſement of other moneys, 
which were lent by the deceaſed queen to thoſe 
princes, for the appeaſing. of the troubles, 
at the time of the pacification of Gaunt ; 
which money the deceaſed king of Spain 
promiſed afterwards, by his letters, to pay 


intereſt of, being for the uſe and benefit of 


his ſervice. 
The commiſſioners alledged, that the ſatisfy- 
ing of that debt did not properly belong unto 


their princes; and the rather, for that there 


followed no obſervation of the pacification 
made at Gaunt, and ſo for that time their con- 
ference ended. 

On Monday the 18th of June, their SY 
| ſhips repaired to the commiſſioners, and it was 
ſignifyed to them by the lord Cecil, that their 


lordſhips, out of their deſire to bring the treaty 


to an end, thought it fit to conceive and frame 
certain articles agreeable to the points which 
had been hitherto treated on; and becauſe there 
had been ſomething inſiſted on which had re- 
ference only to ſome conſiderations of the pre- 


{ent time, with the which matters it were not 
Vol. II. y fit 
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fir to clogg the other general and perpetual 


conventions of the treaty; therefore, that their 


lordſhips thought it beſt to make ſome pro- 
viſion for thoſe temporary reſtrictions, by pri- 
vate articles to be paſſed between the princes. 
Hereunto it was agreed to read the articles 
which were conceived on both ſides, which was 
purſued till it came to the article in the which 


_ they deſigned in What countries of the king of 


Spain's dominions entercourſe and traffick ſhould 
be permitted to the king's majeſty's ſubjects, 
and for that the naming of ſome parts of the do- 
minions of Spain and excluding others ſhewed 
that they had a meaning to exclude us from 
the trade of the Indies, it was deſired by their 
lordſhips to agree that point concerning the 
Indies before they proceeded any further, and 
therewith it was declared unto them, that if 
they could ſhew any ancient treaty wherein 
the like reſtrictions had been uſed, then that 
their lordſhips would yield to reaſon therein; 
otherwiſe, that there was no cauſe but that 
the trade ought to be accorded unto us in the 
article in the ſaid general terms as had been 
unto all others in former time. | 
It was anſwered by the ſenator of Millan 

that they conceived they ſaid article to be made 
according to their former conference with 


their — — no mention was therein 
made 


APPEND 1 . 
made of the Indies one way or other; never- 
theleſs, if their lordſhips did miſlike any thing 
in the form of the. words thereof, that they 


would be content the ſame ſhould receive al- 


teration, ſo as there might be a proviſion that 
the trade of the Indies _— not thereby be 
permited. 


The lord Cecil ſaid, that to ſpeak clearly 


unto them, as their lordſhips did conceive they 


would be unwilling to grant us the freedom of 


that trade, ſo they prayed them to underſtand 
that their lordſhips were not leſs reſolved not 
to aſſent to be more reſtrained now from the 
liberty of uſing that trade, than we had been 
by former treatys. 

The ſenator of Millan anſwered, that how- 
ſoever ancient treatys had been penned by neg- 
le, yet that obſervation ſhewed that the uſe 
of that trade had never been granted to us, and 
ſeeing the taking of that liberty by colour of 
thoſe words might breed occaſion of war again, 
it was convenient ſo plainly to expreſs them at 
this time, as that all peril might be avoided, 
and nothing left that might give interruption 
to the peace. 

Their lordſhips anſwered, that it was not 
their meaning now to diſpute the king of Spain's 
right to the Indies, or whether he might law- 
fully reſtrain our trade thither or not; but 

£3: 1 
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AF N 
that the king's majeſty would not ſo wrong his 
honour as to yield to be more reſtrained in that 
freedom than France and other provinces were 
by the conventions made with them. 

The ſenator of Millan anſwered, that France 
never made that queſtion for the liberty of the 


trade for the Indies as we had done; but ſee- 
ing that the king's majeſty would not admit a 


public article of reſtriction in ſuch ſort as they 


deſired, becauſe the ſame might be prejudicial 


to him in honour, that they would be content 
to paſs the article in the ſame general terms 
with us as they did with France, ſo as the king 


would promiſe by ſome private article that he 


would not approve his ſubjects trading thither; 


but if any ſhould offend in the contrary, that 
he would both puniſh them himſelf for the 


ſame, and allow the king of Spain to do the 
like, 5 
It was told by their lordſhips, that the king 
would be fatisfyed with the general article 


which was paſſed with France, and that he 


could not otherwiſe aſſent to any private ar- 
ticle whereby to yield to exclude himſelf from 
the ſaid trade, only he would be content not to 
miſhke that the adventurers into thoſe parts 
ſhould be left with the peril which they ſhould 
incur thereby ; or otherwiſe, that they would 


accord to forbid his ſubjects to trade unto any 
| Is 
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of the places which were now poſſeſſed by the 


king of Spain in the Indies, ſo as the ſaid king 
would not give interruption to our trading to 


any other places which Were not preciſely under 


his obedience. 

Then it was urged by them to declare by a 
private writing, that he would leave the adven- 
turers to their own perils, in ſuch ſort as had 
been before ſpoken of; but it was refuſed to 
engage the king to make any ſuch promiſe by 
writing. 

Hereupon it was alledged by the ſaid com- 
miſſioners, that they having ſeriouſly adviſed 
how to reconcile the point of difference, they 


knew of no other means to do the ſame than 


to paſs the article in general words, for the li- 
cencing our merchants to trade to all ſuch 
places where formerly they had uſed to do. 

Their lordſhips inſiſted till to have the ar- 
ticle to paſs in abſolute general terms, without 
any manner of reſtrictions, and told them, that 
if they thought it fir, there might be proteſt- 
ations made thereupon of both fides : of their 


part, for not intending to allow us the trade of 
the Indies; and for our part, for our not aſſent- 


ing to be excluded from thence. 
But the ſaid cormmiſſioners refuſed to yield 
thereunto, alledging that they could not further 


enlarge themſelves than as they had formerly 
2 3 declared, 
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declared, and proteſting vehemently, that if 

the ſaid matter ſhould be ſtood upon, they 
ſhould be forced, to their great grief, to break 
off the treaty, which they referred to the con- 
ſideration of his majeſty, whereupon their con- 
ference ended for that time. 

Thurſday the 21ſt of June, their lordſhips 
repaired to the ſaid commiſſioners, and it was 
declared unto them by the lord Cecil, that 
| their lordſhips did acknowledge, that the form 
of the proceeding of the faid commiſſioners 
with them had been ſo good, and agrecable to 
honourable dealing, as their lordſhips wiſhed 
that it were alſo in their power to make them 
ſome requital to their liking ; therefore, that 
their lordſhips would not ſeek, according to the 
cuſtom of miniſters in like caſes, to value them- 
ſelves by many diligencies of reſervedneſs, but 
would plainly let them know that day, what 
they would grant them next ; for the which 
cauſe, although there was a breaking off the 
laſt time upon the point then in queſtian con- 
cerning the Indies, ſo as thereupon occaſion of 
ſcruple might ariſe which partly ſhould ruin 
the conference ; yet that their lordſhips were 
not willing to ſtand thereupon : but to return 
to debate that argument with them to a fur- 
| ther reconciliation, if it might be, for the con- 
cluding « of the peace. And fuſt, to make them 
anſy er 
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anſwer by the king's commandment, to thoſe 


things which had been the day before propoſed 
to his majeſty by the archduke's commiſſioners 
in their audience with his majeſty, concerning 


the licencing of men to paſs from hence to the 


ſervice of the States, the which numbers he 
ſaid had not been raiſed by any aſſiſtance of the 
king's authority, but only by the private ga- 
thering of a few voluntarys together; never- 
theleſs, becauſe the -public paſſing of them at 
that time from the city gave ſcandall unto the 
ſaid commiſſioners, that order was taken by 
the king to reſtrain the tranſportation of any 
further numbers, at that time, from this place : 
but that the king muſt plainly let them know, 
that he could not deny his ſubjects the liberty 
to employ themſelves in ſervice abroad, in all 
places which were in amity with his majeſty, 
to the end to preſerve the peace and quietneſs 
of his ſtate, which abounding of people, he 
could not reſtrain them from ſeeking to make 
their fortune by ſervice abroad, and that the 
king would therein ſhew no partial affection to 
the States, but would give the like free liberty 
to the archdukes to draw any numbers from 
hence, which they ſhould require for their ſer- 
vice; and withall, it was remembered unto 
them that there was no reaſon to limit in that 
point more his majeſty's ſubjects, than thoſe of 
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ly go to the ſervice of the States. 


The ſenator of Millan proteſted, how great 
ſatisfaction they received by their lordſhips ho- 


nourable proceeding with them, and prayed 


their lordſhips to conceive that they had no 
other meaning but only to refer the matter which 


was in difference to his majeſty's conſideration, 
and to be reconciled by his majeſty's better 
wiſdom and judgement; and he reinforced to 
the preſident Richardot, to make anſwer to the 
other parts of lord Cecil's ſpeech, becauſe he 
had dealt in the faid matters with the king. 


The faid preſident acknowledged, that they 
had received good ſatisfaction from his ma- 
jeſty, by the anſwer which he had made them 
of not having been acquainted with their levys 
of men which had been complained of by them, 


and by the promiſe which it pleaſed him to 


make, to take order therein; and touching the 
offer made to furniſh their princes in the like 
ſort, in any number which they ſhould require 
for their ſervice, they gave their lordſhips 


thanks, ſaying, that they would advertiſe their 


princes thereof; but deſired that under that co- 
Tour there might not be liberty given to their 
enemies to draw men from hence, which 


would be directly againſt the peace; and for 
the proceeding: of France, 1 that we were not 


to 
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to take example by them, for that, howſoever ' 

they brake with them in that point, yet they 
being charged therewith, did not ſtand to the 
juſtification thereof, but alledged for their ex- 
cuſe, that they were but baniſhed men that put 
themſelves into that ſervice ; and moreover, 
that at the making of the peace, the French 
king did publickly prohibit that any of his 
ſubjects ſhould afterwards ſerve there. 

The lord Cecil ſaid, that he found that the 
ſaid anſwer which was made by them, conſiſt- 
ed of two points; firſt, of the inconvenience 

that might grow thereby to them, then of the 
anſwer made for France. For the firſt, al- 
though it could not but be in ſome ſort incon- 
venient for them, that ourſelves ſhould retain 
within the realm, a ſuperfluous number of idle 
and looſe perſons, which by that means were 
routed abroad, we were rather to reſpect the 
avoiding of a greater miſchief thereby unto 
ourſelves, than a leſs prejudice that might grow 
to others: and touching that which had been 
ſaid of France, that howſoever others would 
largely promiſe without reſpect of perform- 
ance ; yet, that the king's majeſty had that 
juſt regard unto his honour and word, as he 
would promiſe nothing but that he would duly 
perform; and therefore, that he would freely 
profeſs before hand what liberty was fit for 
; | him 
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him to take for the good of his ſtate : beſides, 
that there was great difference to be made be. 
| tween us and France, in reſpect of a nearer in- 
tereſt we had with the States for the towns 
which the king held in caution, and otherwiſe, 
which neceſſarily as yet required the holding on 
of a correſpondence with them. 


The earl of Northampton purſued a pack 
to the ſame effect, comparing the politic body 
"ofa commonwealth to the natural body of a 
man, wherein it was often neceſſary to purge 
ſuperfluous and ill humours, which otherwiſe 
might endanger the health of the body; fo 
alſo that if it were meant to ſpend abroad looſe 
perſons, as they grow to abound in a common- 
wealth, the retaining them could not be with- 
out danger of the ſafety of the ſame. 


The commiſſioners anſwered, that there 
might be means for them to ſerve abroad in 
other places, though not in Holland and Zea- 
land, to their prejudice, and that they had ever 
grounded themſelves upon the king's promiſe, 
that there ſhould 85 a reſtraint for going thi- 
ther. | 

Whereunts their lordſhips ſhortly replied, 
that men were molt willing to repair thither, 
where there did occur moſt action and ] 
of employment, as at this time there was in 


the Low Countries; neither would they, as 
| coun- 
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counſellors, adviſe his majeſty otherwiſe to re- 
ſtrain his ſubjects; and ſo they brake off for 


that time, till his majeſty's pleaſure — be 
better known therein. 

Wedneſday the 27th their lordſhips * 
again to the commiſſioners, and the lord Cecil 
ſignified unto them, that their lordſhips had 
made the king acquainted with the matter 


which remained in difference between them, 


at the time of their laſt conference touching 
the reſtraining of voluntarys to repair to the 
ſervice of the States, and how they urged a 
promiſe made in that behalf to ſome of them 
by the king ; and alſo, for revocation of the 
number which were now there : whereunto the 
King's majeſty did anſwer, that he was forry to 
have been ſo miſunderſtood, but would be 
loath to enter into any queſtion thereupon with 


an ambaſſador, for that he would not acknow- 


ledge that he had promiſed any ſuch thing 
without doing himſelf great wrong; but if, 
out of the liberty of a free mind, and a good 
affection towards them, he had ſaid in dif- 
courſe, that if he ſhould hereafter find the 
States to perſiſt {till in their obſtinacy, that then 
he might be moved to preſs more ſtraightly 


againſt them in ſuch courſe as had been ſpoken 


of there were no reaſon that any ſuch diſ- 
courſe, which was ever uſed by him with re- 


fer ence 
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ference to the reſpective conditions of a peace, 
ſhould be urged as a promiſe which would 


bind himſelf preſently to ſatisfy. 


The count of Aremberg deſired that he 
might explain himſelf; that he did not charge 
the King to have made any ſuch direct pro- 
miſe, but only to have ufed fpeech to him, 
whereby he thought to have reaſon to conceive 
hope of ſuch an affection in the king towards 
the archdukes. And the preſident Richardot 
prayed their lordſhips to conſider, that if that 
article were not accorded, it would be directly 
to croſs the purpoſe of a peace, and contrary 
to all former treaties; and thereupon he produ- 
ced precedents of former treaties which wereall 


made with ſtrict cautions reſpecting that point. 


The lord Cecil anſwered, that the king had 
not ſo ill a purpoſe to prejudice them by that 
liberty of that article as they ſeemed to con- 
ceive jealouſy, but only to avoid inconveniency 
to himſelf, and that there was not ſo precious 
regard to be had to that which the formalities 
of the law did require, as what did more near- 
iy concern the king in his private and parti- 
cular intereſts, the uſe being always to make 
the conditions of peace agreeable to the con- 
fiderations and reſpects of the time preſent; : 
and therefore, that the king's majeſty prayed 


them to be ſatisfied that the preſent ſtate of his 
| affairs 
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affairs would not permit him to allow of that | 


article of reſtriction. 
The ſenator of Millan anſwered, that they 


perceived that the king's majeſty had an ho- 


nourable meaning not to do any thing that 
might tend to a violation of the peace; but 
only to avoid being bound to reſtrictions which 
might touch him in honour : therefore, he wiſh- 


ed that the articles might be preſerved which 


had been conceived, and that they might be 
ſo framed as that the honour of both parties 


might be preſerved. Whereupon it was agreed 


to read the articles which had been offered by 


the ſaid commiſſioners. And their lordſhips 


finding cauſe to except againſt his ſtrictneſs of 
them in ſundry points. 

It was declared unto them by the lord Ce: 
cil, that the king's majeſty was not of the diſ- 
cofition of other princes that ſeek to make eya- 


ſions by the ſubtilty of words; but contrary- 


wiſe, was ſincerely minded, as he deſired, that 
the treaty might be made in ſo clear words as 
might breed no ambiguity, or doubt of inter- 
pretation; and therefore, as the king would be 
willing to yield to reaſonable things, ſo he de- 
fired that the treaty might not be compounded 
of unneceſſary and ſuperfluous articles, as their 
lordſhips conceived ſome of thoſe to be, which 
were aan by the ſaid commiſſioners. 
The 
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The ſaid commiſſioners anſwered, that they 
would agree to any reaſonable amendment, but 
firſt, they deſired to be ſatisfied from their lord- 
ſhips, what order ſhould be taken for the re- 
voking of the regiments of his majeſty's ſub- 
Jets, and commanders which were in the ſer- 
vice of the States; for that it would not ſtand 
with the conditions of a peace, ta ſuffer them 
to continue longer there; and therefote, deſir- 
ed, that it ought to be agreed to revoke the 
ſaid troops by a public edict. | 
Their lordſhips prayed them W to con- | 
ſider, whether it would not be much more in- 
convenient to the king to yield to their demands 
therein, than the forbearing thereof would be 
advantageous to them, both in reſpect of the 
great peſter and burthen which he ſhould 
draw upon the realm by the revoking of the 
ſaid troops ; and the rather, for that moſt of 
them had great ſums of money owing to them 
by the States, for the diſcharge of their ac- 
counts and reckoning ; and in as much, like- 
wiſe, as by that means he ſhould ſo much diſ- 
content the Hollanders, as might move them 
out of deſpair to practiſe to recover from his 
majeſty the rowns which he held there, where- 
by there would not remain unto them either 
credit or power, to mediate with them to re- 


duce them to obedience ; that the number of 
| his 


2 
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his majefty's ſubjects now ſerving there was not 
great, and of them, few which were perſons of 
account. But, for their ſatisfaction, that the 
king's majeſty would be content to diſavow- 
| hereafter, the repairing of any perſons of qua- 
lity to the ſervice of the States, and to endea- 
vour to divert them from going thither. 

The faid commiſſioners anſwered, that to 
make it appear that they would not preſs the 
king in any thing to his prejudice, they 
would ſatisfy themſelves with the forbear- 
ance of the ſaid public revocation, ſo as 
the king would promiſe that there ſhould be 


ſome private means uſed to perſuade them to 


return, which was thought reaſonable to be 
promiſed by their lordſhips to be done, ſo far 
forth as the parties ſerving there could be in- 


duced thereunto ; and thereupon the articles 


were ſo reformed as ſhould neither import any 
ſuch public revocation, nor to reſtrain the go- 
ing of voluntaries thither ; and upon that con- 


cluſion taken, their N ended their con- 


ference for that time. 


Friday the 29th of June, their lordſhips re- 
paired again to the ſaid commiſſioners, and it 
was moved by the lord Cecil, that there might 
be a review of the articles which were former- 
ly agreed on, to be e perfected, that 
after- 
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afterwards they might proceed to the determin- 


ing of the other points of the treaty, which 
was accordingly performed; and after ſome 
amendments of the articles given on either part, 
they reſolved upon the draught of the general 
articles for peace, and in what form the com- 
miſſion , for the cautionary towns ſhould paſs, 
and that the garnſons of thoſe places ſhould 


give no aid or aſſiſtance to the Hollanders. 


This being finiſhed, they proceeded next to 
ſpeak of ſome proviſion to be agreed on be- 
tween them, for ſecurity of our merchants 


\ againſt the dangers of the inquiſition of Spain, 


To the which it was anſwered by the com- 


miſſioners, that-it was out of the king of Spain's 


power to make any particular conventions a- 
gainſt the inquiſition ; but that they would paſs 
a general article, whereby his majeſty's ſub- 
jets ſhould be provided for, not to be ſubject 
to danger for matters of religion, ſo as they 
gave no cauſe of public ſcandal. 

But is was told them by their lordſhips, 
that an article in that generality would not be 
ſufficient ſafety unto the merchants, becauſe it 
would be even in their power, to interpret what 
was to be accounted a ſcandal, and what not; 
and their lordſhips ſhewed unto them examples 
of divers notorious wrongs which our mer- 
chants had received in that caſe, beſides that 

| there 
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there was no cauſe why difficulties ſhould now 


be made to yield to particular proviſions ; for 


their lordſhips made appear unto them by that 

which had been agreed on in that behalf; with 

the duke of Alva. 

Whereupon, e 
faid comiſfioners to inſert a general article of 

aſſurance for that purpoſe; and to refer the 

further explanation thereof to ſome particular 


tions, their lordſhips being ready to depart ; 
for that the Spaniſh ambaſſador acquainted 
their lordſhips with a letter which he had new- 
ly received from the conſtable of Caſtile, 


whereby he ſignified, that touching the mo- 


tion which had been lately made by the king's 
majeſty, for compounding the differences be- 
tween the kings of Spain and France, upon 
the placard of thirty upon the hundred, where- 
in his majeſty offered that himſelf would be a 
mediator, that although the king of Spain had 
given the corſtable no commiſſion to treat 
thereupon; yet, if tne king's majeſty would 
be pleaſed to deal in that matter, that he would 
undertake that the king his maſter. ſhould ra- 
tify whatever ſhould be concluded therein. 
Monday the 2d of July, their lordſhips re- 


paired again to the ſaid commiſſioners, and fig- _ . 
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nified unto them their allowance of the draught 
of the general article for peace, and touching 
the cautionary towns which had been conſider- 
ed by them of their laſt meeting, ſave only, 
that they deſired the amendment of ſome few 
words theirein; and that, as there was a provi- 
ſion, that the forces ſerving in his majeſty's 
cautionary town, ſhould not miniſter any aid 
unto the States; ſo alſo; that there might be a 
reciprocal article, that the archduke's or king 
of Spain's forces ſnould not attempt any thing 


to the offence of the ſaid garriſons, which was | 


aſſented unto by the ſaid comiſſioners. 

Then the ſenator of Mullan exhibited: to 
their lordſhips the general article, which was 
conceived by him for freeing of our merchants 
from the dangers of the inquiſition in Spain, 
which imported only, that for the better ſecu- 
rity of the trade there, they ſhould not be ſub- 
ject undeſervedly to any moleſtations in their 
| negociations, unleſs they ore occaſion of 
ſcandal. 

Their lordſbips took great exceptions both 
to the weakneſs of the word c undeſervedly;” as 
_ alſo, for that there was not a direct inention of 
the words, © for not receiving moleſtation for 
ce cauſe of religion,” which their lordſhips de- 
fired to have clearly expreſſed, to give ſatisfac- 
tion to the king's ſubjects, that care had been 
taken for their ſecurity in that beha f. 
| The 
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The ſaid comiſſioners aſſented to amend 


the word © undeſervedly;” but they utterly re- 
fuſed a long time to have any mention made in 
the article of matters of religion, and earneſtly 
inſiſted to have the ſame to run only in other 
general terms; for that they could not under- 
take to preſcribe in cauſes of religion, but that 


there might be a ſufficeint proviſion for the mer- 


chants ſafety by other private articles. 
Their lordſhips anſwered, that it behoved 
the king's majeſty to be no leſs careful to pro- 


vide, that his ſubjects might not be wronged. 


for matters of conſcience, than they ſhewed 
themſelves to be careful to preſerve their reli- 
gion; and that there could not be aptly made 
a reference from the generai article to the pri- 
vate, unleſs there were mention made in the 
general article of the matter referred; and, 


moreover, that it would miniſter ſuſpicion, 
that there would follow no due execution of 


the faid private orders, if it ſhould be refuſed 
ſo much as to name the thing uw was to be 
provided for. | 

Their lordſhips bund had ey: nh 
them, touching the explanation of their mean- 


ing in the word © ſeandal;” for that, if it were 


left ambiguous, it might draw his majeſty's 
ſubjects into danger, as well for omiſſions as 
A a 2 com- 
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commiſſtions, as they did ne a Giga ne 


particulars. 

The ſaid i anſwered, ike if 
they ſhould expreſs all particulars, what ſhould 
be interpreted to be ſcandalous, and what not, 
the ſame would grow to be infinite ; and there- 
fore, that they held it beſt rather to reſt in the 
general than to deſcend to over-great particu- 


larities, notwithſtanding that they accorded that, 
for the better diſtinction, the word *publick” 
ſhould be added unto it ; and that they ae | 


counted not the uſe of priyate prayer by our 
merchants, eitheir in their ſhips, or in their. 
chambers, to be within the compaſs of pub- 
lick ſcandal, but to be a matter of adherence 
to trade; and in the end, after much debate, 
the ſaid commiſſioners further yielded ta paſs 
the general article, with mention, that his ma- 
jeſty's ſubjects ſhould not be moleſted, either 
by land or ſea, for matters of conſcience, within 
the king of Spain's or archduke's dominions, 
if they gave not occaſion of publick ſcandal; 
and that the particular agreements made in 
that behalf with the duke of Alva, ſhould 
now alſo privately be confirmed. p 
Wedneſday the 4th of July, their lordſhips 


repaired again to the faid commiſſioners, and 
| e chem — (2 


article 
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article which was agreed on, concerning the in- 
quiſition, which was again read and approved 
by them; and. alſo. of confirming of the pri- 
vate articles, which were aſſented unto by the 
duke of Alva; but their lordhips deſired fur- 
ther, that order alſo might be taken, that his 
- majeſty's ſubjects might not be entangled by 
any queſtions or provocations proceeding from 
their parts, that might miniſter cauſe of ſcan- 
dal, by declaring of themſelves, being urged by 
ſuch means; and alſo, that the conſuls of the 
Engliſh might not, in reſpect of their reſidence 
there, for the govermnent of the merchants, be 
accounted as inhabitants, and thereby made 
ſubject to the cenſures, which were not re- 
puted inhabitants; both which propoſitions 
were thought reaſonable and agreed unto. 
Afterwards their lordſhips, entering further 
into treaty of the matter of intercourſe, the 
lord Cecil took occaſion upon the articles, 
which had been before delivered unto them by 
the commiſſioners, to lignify that their lord- 
ſhips found they had therein made queſtion of 
things which they thought ſhould never have 
come in ſpeech, but have paſſed under ſilence, 
namely, touching the reſtrictions added by them 
concerning the trade of the Indies, which had 
never deen heretofore offered to any other 

23 prince, 


A rr . 
prince, in any other treaty; and it could not 


ſtand with his majeſty's honour now to admit. 


Whereunto the ſenator of Millan anſwered, 
that although they did not hold any thing 
which had paſſed in diſcourſe to ſtand re- 


ſolved, till the ſame were abſolutely conclud- 
ed; yet they prayed their lordſhips to remem- 
ber, that in the argument of that matter, they 


had fo far forth declared themfelves, that they 
were to ſtand upon it, being a liberty which the 
king had not hitherto granted to his own bre- 


 thren, or any other friends. 


The earl of Northampton, in anſwer unto 
him ſaid, that he declared his mind ſo ambi- 
guouſly, that their lordſhips underſtood not 
thoroughly whether their meaning was, that 
they could not permit the ſaid trade, or whe- 
ther they could not but by expreſs words for- 
bid it: that touching the firſt, their Jordſhips 
had no deſire to move them to grant the ſame; 


but touching the latter, that there was no rea- 


ſon that his majeſty ſhould be hardlier dealt 
withall in the point, than other princes had 
been, eſpecially the cauſe being of that nature 
as that therein, there ought to be no reſtraint. 
By the law of nature and nations, the ſea ought 


to be common to all men; and likewiſe among 


friends, mutual commerce ought not to be for- 


bidden in any part of their dominions. 


TR 


APPENDA1LX. 
The ſenator of Millan replied, that although 
by nature, in ordinary courſe, the ſea was 
free to all; yet notwithſtanding the juriſdic- 
tion thereof might be preſcribed, when a poſi- 


tive act gave firſt occaſion thereof; and there- 


upon entered into a large declaration, how the 
king of Spain and Portugal had by preſcrip- 
tion attained a right, as he ſaid, in thoſe ſeas; 
and touching the other allegation, that liberty 
of intercourſe ought to be yielded unto in each 
others kingdoms and dominions among friends, 
he ſaid, that the king's majeſty was willing to 
grant the ſame in his other dominions, which 
were great; but for the Indies, which he had 
diſcovered with. great charge and loſs of men, 
it was reaſonable that he ſhould reſtrain the 
ſame to his own benefit, to anſwer ſo great a 
charge. 

Whereunto the carl of Northampton an- 
ſwered, that neither of thoſe two points which 
he pleaded of privilege, by firſt diſcovery, nor 
of preſcription by time, which were all the 
grounds that the king of Spain could take for 
that arrogation of the propriety of the Indies 
to himſelf, could in any reaſon ſtand; becauſe 
that, for the firſt point of privilege, we did pro- 
duce patents granted by Henry VII; yet in 
record to Columbus, &c. for diſcovering of 
the Indies quinto Iſartii anno Septimo ; and, that 
A -:::.... wa 
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further teſtimony which Ferdinandus Columbus 
ſet down in the life of his father, whereuto he 
might add the anſwer of Chatles I. to the Por: 
tugueſe ambaſſador, chiming againſt Him, as 
the Spaniards did at this day, againſt us; and 
all nations, a ſole intereſt in this trade; that it 
was not found out by their ſkill, but by mere 
chance, they being eaſt upon thoſe places by 
ſhipwreck, not guided by forefight or know. 
ledge ; beſides, that if firſt diſcovering tight 
give occaſion of any ſuch prohibition, that 
then the queen's majeſty might have reſtrained 
their fiſhing in the Northern ſeas, which, tiots 
withſtanding, the Spaniards took liberty to ule 
and laftly, that the freedom of intercourſe to 
the Indies could not be prejudicial unto them, 
but good for both ſtates, our merchants de- 
meaning themſelves well -in their trade; and 
touching the points that the King of Spain 
could not challenge the ſaid right by pre- 
ſcription, the ſaid earl alledged that he could 
avouch all the greateſt doctors of the civil 
laws and common law to prove, that to pre- 
ſcribe the ſeas, was againſt the law of nature 
and nations; becauſe, by that, not only maria 
el egucra, fed et omnes res immobiles etiam communes 
crant, (not only ſeas and navigable tivers, and 
Jakes, but whatever things were fixed and im- 
moveable were common). For though we have 
a little digreſſed from their community, ſo far 
| 4... 45 
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25 concerned the propriety of lands, whoſe do- 
minion being common by nature, was notwith-= 
ſtanding, by tract of time divided and ſevered 
from that community; yet that in the dominion 


and propriety of the ſea it was otherwiſe, the law 


of nature and community remaining till, as at 
firſt, unchangeable ; both becauſe the mobility 
and fluxibility of that element admitted nor 
ſuch anchor-hold of poſſeſſion; as alſo, be- 


cauſe the main ocean was too vaſt a ſhare to be 


poſſeſſed or commanded by any other fove- 
reign than by him that created it; but to om- 
mit that heap of teſtimonies, which the grave 
ſenate of the learned writers offered in this caſe, 
his lordſhip ſaid, he would only avouch one, 
which, forhis underſtanding was tobe reveren- 
ced, and for his integrity to be preferred in this 
cauſe before any, in reſpe& that he was of 
council to the king of Spain, whoſe intereſt 
was chiefly pinched in his concluſion : the 
author he alluded to was Ferdinando Vaſ- 
quieres, who, glancing at the Venetians and 
Gencoſe for affuming to themſelves the ex- 
cluſive intereſt and right in their ſeveral gulphs, 
reprobates their tenets in the plaineſt terms; 
and alſo, the opinions of that croud of Portu- 
guele and Spaniards who eſpouſe their doc- 
trines. Vaſquieres freely declares his opinion, 
that the kings of Spain have not any pre- 
ſcriptive juriſdiction over the great Indian 

| | Ocean, 
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| Ocean, and maintains in general, the liberty 


of the ſeas againſt the idle dreams of the Ve- 
netians and Genoeſe, and all who abett their 


5 narrow and unjuſt maxims on this ſubject. 


The carl of Northampton having quoted at 
length the words of Vaſquieres in the original 
Latin, of which the ſubſtance has juſt been 
given briefly in Engliſh, proceeds to obſerve, 


that the ground of this writer's opinion was, 
-that reaſon which was formerly ſet down, that 
no prince was tied to any civil laws from 


which preſeriptions did ſpring, but reſorted to 
the common law of nature and nations, which 


abſolutely prohibited all preſcriptions of thoſe 
things which God and nature had left in com- 


munity and liberty. And whereas lawful pre- 
ſcription did require a ſpace of time, cujus non 
extat memoria (immemorial), that it was evident 
by the report of records and hiſtories, that the 


firſt profeſſion of any place in thoſe parts hap- 


pened within the memory of man; moreover, 
that this preſcription had been interrupted, 
which it ought not to be, when right was claim- 
ed, might be proved not only by the reſort 


of the countrymen to thoſe parts in time of 


war, and of the French and other nations in 
like manner; but moſt evidently. by that an- 
ſwer of the emperor Charles to the King of 


Portugal, excepting againſt his traffick to the 
| Faſt; 
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Eaſt; that trade was open to all nations by ſea ; 


that he would be barred of no place where 


there was hope of gain; and moſt plainly by 


this concluſion, when the Portugueſe began to 


ſpeak fo big, that it was a phraſe fit to affright 


and terrify faint ſpirits ; for that it lay in him 
do requite all affronts with double meaſure : and 
therefore, that it was beſt for them to depart 


peaceably for the preſent time, and return again 
cum fatti eſſent prudentiones, (when they had 


learned greater prudence). The ſaid earl add- 
ing therewithall, that he would be loath to be 
conceived, as if in this they went directly to 


conteſt or oppoſe againſt the ſcope of great- 


neſs of the king of Spain; but only to de- 
monſtrate to the ſaid commiſſioners upon chis 
occaſion, how great equity there was 1n the de- 
mand of our merchants, that free trade might 
be allowed to them by the common paſſage of 


the ſeas ; ſo they wronged no princes in Eu- 
rope, came not where the king of Spain had 


regiment or property, nor ſought traffick by 
force ; but with freedom, and to the liking 
of thoſe Indian princes, which experience had 


taught, did invite them, and would be glad of 
* 


them. 


The ſenator of Millan anſwered thereunto, 


that although Vaſquieres were of that opinion, 


yet there were many others that upon good 
: | advice, 
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advice, had determined otherwiſe ; and for the 


N RN N 


Emperor Charles, if he ſhould fo anſwer to the 
Portugueſe touching the Eaſt Indies, that it 
might have been retorted againit himſelf, in 
reſpect of his right to the Weſt Indies; that, 

for the example of the diſcovery of the north- - 


ern ſeas, they had intereſt in the ſaid diſcovery 
as well as we; and, fot the controverſy be- 


tween the emperor and the king of Portugal, 
that the pope had determined it, diſtinguiſhing 
each part to other by feparation of the line, 

To this it was anſwefedd by the earl of 
Northampton, firſt, that it did not reft in the 
liberty of any prince or potentiate undet heaven 
to limit or ſtint the ſcope of traffick or intercourſe 
which nature had left at hberty ; for ſince fo- 
ciety was comfort of men's life, amity the 
bond of union, and charity the badge of Chriſt, 
to take away the ordinary means of ſettling and 
eſtabliſhing thoſe infallible aſſurances, were the 
ruin and utter overthrow of that happy work 
which Chriſt would have intended. Above 
any thine, therefore, it was fin to cut off the 
moſt apt occafion of reconciting minds and af- 
fections that were fo far feyered, both in piety 
and policy. Again it was alledged that the Pope, 


ol all other potentates, was Kkaſt fit, and worſt 


qualified to decide thoſe debates, drawing both 
his prieſt-hood, and the warrant of his prche- 
DM minency 


minency from Chriſt our Saviour, who in re- 
ſpect that his kingdom was not af this world, 
nor to be maintained by the ſword, as that of 
other princes, but was dependent upon an- 


other ſtring, refuſed flatly to decide ſame queſ- 


tion wherein he was elected arbitrator, about 


the partition cf a ftate of inkeritaqce. But fup- 


poſing that a pope, as paſtor, had to deal and 
moderate in their diſputes between the ſheep 
of his own fold, yet as St. Paul refuſed plainly 
to judge of thoſe that are without the Church, 

(Dei iis qui ſunt foras judi care), ſo likewiſe, it 
might be thought hard by ſome princes which 
were not within the fold, to hearken to the 
voice of a ſtrange ſhepherd, (audire vocem paſ- 
toris cujus nen fuit). Laſt of all, the uttermoſt 
that either in law or equity could be required, 
was, that the ſentence ſhould ſtand in full 
ſtrength, only againſt thoſe that had ſubmitted 


their cauſc to the compromiſe, that is, Spain 


and Portugal, without compriſing ather princes 


of Chriſtendam that were left at liberty; that 


the work of winning ſouls was laudable and ex- 


cellent ; but yet, ſince the taſk was over great 


tor one ſtate, or two, ſo many provinces hav- 
ing nothing to do with Spain or Portugal, 


which were to be drawn by ordinary means in- 
to the ordinay way, the fafeſt and ſoundeſt 
courſe tor the Apen of that labour, as our 


Saviour 
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Saviour himſelf had taught, was to ſend in 
many laubourers where the harveſt was plente- 
ous, (multos operantes ubi meſſis multa ), and not 
to lay the labour upon one hand or two, which 
in reaſon, muſt be weary before the church be 
repleniſhed. / That many were both reſolute, 
and able to preach Chriſt crucified, which by 
obſtructions of ready paſſage were excluded 
from the ſcope of their religious induſtry. 
That the bounty of Chriſt, in giving and 
granting, as the royal prophet had ſet down, 
 terram filiis hominum, (the earth to the ſons of 
men), was only limited by conſcience and 
equity, with this reſpect, that it did not take 
away the right of any other, either by pre-oc- 
cupation, purchaſe, gift, or any other means 
poſſeſſed of his part; becauſe, not every thing, 
but quod nullius in Bonis e, (what is in no man's 
| poſſeſſion), being either derelicted, or nunguam 
 acquifitum, (never acquired), occupant! conceditur, 
(becomes the property of the firſt occupier). 
But in this caſe we did not ſeek territorial pro- 
perty, but commerce, and the propagation of 
faith and charity; therefore, not to be refuſed. 
The lord Cecil ſaid, that to bring the 
matter to a concluſion, he deſired to be ſa- 
tisfied from the commiſſioners, whether by 
their commiſſion they were ſo reſtrained a8 


that they could not paſs that article for com · 


A 1 A, | * 


mon liberty of intercourſe, without an expreſs 
prohibitionof the Indies; which, if it were fo, 
then that their lordſhips muſt plainly let them 
know, that the king's majeſty could not ad- 
mit a condition ſo much A to his ho- 
nour. 


| The ſenator of Millan anſwered, that TY their 
c they could not admit any article 
in another form than to exclude from the li- 
berty of the trade with the Indies: notwith- 
ſtanding, if their lordſhips could adviſe of any 
means how, the ſubſtance being preſerved, the 
king's honour may duly be reſpected, by the 
alteration of any other form of words than was 
propoſed, they would willingly aſſent there- 
unto ; or otherwiſe, that tney were ſorry that 
{o much labour had'been taken in vain, ſeeing 
they could not effect what was ——_ of all 


parties. 

_ Hereupon, alter further conſideration and 
debating, it was reſolved at length by all par- 
ties, that in the article conceived for general 
intercourſe, thoſe words ſhould be inſerted, 
in quibus ante bellum fuit commercium juxta et 
ſecundum uſum et obſervantiam, (in matters 
wherein there was commerce before the war, 

 agreeably and according to the uſage and ob- 
ſervance of ancient compacts), and ſo the 

article to paſs for the kingdoms appertaining to 
the Spaniſh king; whereby their lordſhips 

I thought 
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thought it fit, rather to leave the matter to the 
liberty of the ether interpretation of former 
treaties, und the obſervance and uſe thereof, 
than that the | 


_ ***Thelr aalen being ended, the lord 

Cecil ſignified to the ſaid cammiſſioners, that 

the French ambaſſador had acquainted the 
king's majeſty; that he had received authority 
from the French king his maſter, to treat with 
the ſaid commiſſioners, for the compounding 
of the difference concerning : the impoſt of 
thirty in the hundred, and the Spaniſh am- 
baſladar alſo agreed to have TO with him 
thereupon. | 


"Thurſday the 5th of July, their Wadi 
repaired again to the faid commiſſioners, and 
it was moved by their lordſhips, that they 
might proceed to conſider of the reſt of the 
articles which were delivered by the com- 
miſſioners of Spain, concerning intercourſe 
of trade ;- upon the peruſal whereof, it was 
moved by the lord Cecil, that there might 
be a permiſſion that it ſnould not be lawful for 
the ſhips of war of the ſaid princes, to enter in- 
to our ports above a certain number; and that 
advertiſement ſhould be before- hand given to 
his majeſty by the ſaid as when they 
| | ſhould 
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| ſhould have occaſion to ſend extraordinary num- 
bers of ſhips of war into thoſe parts, which was 
thought reaſonable, andthe ſame inſerted accord- 
ingly, into the ſaid articles; and fo, with other a- 
mendments in ſome other points, the articles for 

the trade with Spain were reſolved; and agreed on. 

Afterwards, their lordſhips proceeded to 
conſider of the articles. which were delivered 


by the archdukes' commiſſioners, wherein their 


lordſhips finding that, among other things, they 
had ſpecially inſerted, the former trade of our 
merchants into the archdukes' ports, and un- 
dertaken to aſſure the liberty of the ſame trade. 

It was demanded by their lordſhips, whether 
they intended to enjoin our merchants to trade 


into their ports, notwithſtanding that the States 


ſhould oppoſe themſelves thereunto. 
The ſaid commiſſioners anſwered, that ſce- 
ing they had allowed of merchants to trade in- 
to Holland, it was as great reaſon; that the 
king ſhould take order, that his ſubjects might 
be permitted to trade freely into their ports, 
the archdukes being no lefs worthy to be there- 
in regarded than the Hollanders. And, as it 
was one of the moſt eſſential points whereof 
they expected benefit by the treaty, that it did 
kkewiſe import the king's majeſty in his ho- 


nour not to have his ſubjects' trade reſtrained 


by the ſaid Hollanders. 


Their 
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Their lordſhips anſwered, that it was not the 
king's meaning to make a difference of reſpect 
between the archdukes and the Hollanders ; 
but that it was fit to proceed by ſuch degrees, 
as not preſently to give them diſcontent by any 
public ſtipulations againſt them, whereby to 


enter into terms of unkindneſs with them; and 


for the peace which he made with the arch- 
dukes, to hazard to plunge himſelf into a more 


deſperate war with the others, in reſpect of 


their obſtinacy, to reſtrain all trade from 


their ports, pretending that otherwiſe their 


ruin did depend thereupon ; beſides, that as 

merchants could not be compelled to trade to 
any places where they ſhould not find it con- 
venient and ſafe for them, ſo that there was no 


reaſon to tie the king's majeſty to ſtraiter con- 


junctions upon that point than the French king 
was by his treaty ; but that they might aſſure 
themſelves, that the king's majeſty did effec- 
tually deſire that his merchants ſhould trade 


into their ports, and that all good opportunities 


ſhould be taken for the ſame. 


The ſaid commiſſioners alledged, that it did 
not leſs import the archdukes, that their princes 
ſhould be relieved by trade; and therefore, 
earneſtly inſiſted, in reſpect that the benefit 
thereof was one of the principal fruits of a 
peace, as had been before declared, that there 

might 


| K F N E N D 1 
might be direct proviſion for the ſame by ar- 
ticles, as had been propoſe. 
Their lordſhips ſaid; that they would be 
willing to fatisfy them; in the effect of that 
which they deſired; to endeavour that our 
merchants might trade into their ports, though 
it could not be as yet with that fullneſs as 
heretofore it had been uſed; and if the States 
ſhould impeach our merchants therein, that 
the king's majeſty would ſhew as conveniently 
he might, to be ſenſible thereof ; but becauſe 
it was not fit for him to promiſe by open act, 


to take any unkind courſes againſt them, their 


lordſhips yielded otherwiſe to paſs the faid ar- 


ticles in general and reciprocal terms, that 


care ſhould be taken by the king's majeſty; - 


and the archdukes, for a free intercourſe of 
trade between their ſubjects in each of their 
countries, and delivered them a minute of an 


article for that purpoſe; whereof the ſaid com- 


miſſioners deſired to have leiſure to conſider 


till the day following, and ſo their conference 


ended for that time. „ 
Friday the 6th of July, their lordſhips re- 


paired again to the ſaid commiſſioners, and 


their lordſhip requiring to underſtand by them 


how they were ſatisfied with the article which 
was delivered to them at their laſt meeting for 
a reciprocal intercourſe of trade with the pro- 
vinces of the archdukes. 
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The preſident Richardot anſwered, that they 
were forced again to repreſent to their lord- 
ſhips, that it did ſo much import them to re- 
ceive benefit by the trade of his majeſty's ſub- 
jects with them, as that they muſt deſire 
that there might be a direct proviſion for the 
ſame ; that it was not their purpoſe to ſeek to 
engage his majeſty into a war, but only defired 
that we would take order, which we might, 
for relief in that behalf, otherwiſe that they 
ſhould receive little fruit by the peace ; that 
they confeſſed their ſtrength to be too weak by 
ſea, as that they were not able to prevail for 
the freeing of their ports from the impeach- 
ments which the Hollanders did give them; 
and therefore, that they deſired his majeſty's 
aſſiſtance therein, which they conceived was 
not to be refuſed, ſeeing it would be good for 
the ſubjects of both countries to procure fuch 
an intercourſe of trade. 


The lord Cecil told them, that as the king's 
majeſty would be willing to favour the arch- 
dukes in any thing he might, ſo he was to have 
care not to do it with prejudice of his honour; 
as in this caſe they ſought to impoſe ſuch a con- 
dition of inequality upon him as could not be 
very diſadvantageous unto him if he ſhould aſſent 
to the ſame; and therefore, that the article con- 
cerning the ſaid matter ought to paſs between 


the king and the archdukes 1 in reciprocal terms. 
I — 1 
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The earl of Northampton added that the 
joining of the king's majeſty with the arch- 


dukes could not but be both honourable for the 
ſaid princes, and alſo effectual to the purpoſe by 


the commiſſioners intended: honourable, in that 
conſiderations made between greater and leſſer 


princes ever ſtrengthened the weaker and re- 
dounded to their reputation; effectual, for that 
when it ſhould appear that his majeſty had a 
joint defire together with the archdukes, that 


the commerce for their ſubjects ſhould be free, 
and to that purpoſe. had reciprocally accorded. 
that each of their ports, and the paſſage there- 


unto, ſhould be open to the others ſubjects, it 


could not but be of great force to work the ef- 


fect which was deſigned for the common be- 
nefit of trade ; and further, his lordſhip refer- 
re& unto their conſideratioꝑs, if his majeſty 
ſhould undertake the care ſolely, as by their 
ſpeeches they urged, whether, beſides the note 
which ought to be taken of ſo unequal con- 
ditions clean contrary to the common ground, 
ibi commodum ibi onus, (the party that is to reap 
the profit ought to bear the burthen), the ſame 
might not be interpreted alſo, to imply in this 


point, a league offenſive and defentive, and a 


Profeſſing of hoſtility to all the archdukes ene- 
mies, or at leaſt adminiſter cauſe of jealouſy 
unto the United Provinces ; that his majeſty 
B b 3 would 
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would take occaſions to damnify them for the 
archdukes' benefit, which, how inconvenient it 
were to be done at this time, both in reſpect of 
his majeſty's honour, and the diſcommodity alſo 


that might grow thereby tothe archdukes them- 
| ſelves; the caſe ſtanding with them to conſider 
duly of it, and then he doubted not, but they 


would no longer inſiſt on thoſe terms, nor ſeek 
to preſs their loxdſhips further than might be 
accorded unto conveniently. 


Their lordſhips finding the commiſſioner 
not ſully ſatisfied with the aforeſaid reaſons, 
it was at length agreed to inſert into the aid 


article the words conjunctim ct divi jm (conjoint- 


ly and ſeverally); which gave ſatisfaction unto 
the ſaid commiſſioners, and the preſident Rich- 
ardot in the name of them, yielded great thanks 
unto their lordihips for their honourable pro- 
ceedings with them in all the courſe of the 


treaty, wherein they acknowledged to have re- 


ceived very g good contentment, 300 prayed to 
be excuſed from having fo much inſiſted upon 
the laſt matter, in ect that the ſame was 
alſo of great importance unto them. 


That article being fo agreed, their lordſhips 


| ſignified unto the aid commiſſioners, that they 


conceived to have now reſolved of all the prin- 
cipal articles of the treaty, and that the king's 


majeſty was not will ling to tie himſelf to longer 
| reſi- 


A P P E N DI * 


reſidence within the city at that time of the 
year, but to go his intended progreſs ; there- 
fore, they wiſhed that the coming of the con- 
ſtable of Caſtile might be haſtened, with all 
the ſpeed that might be, which the ſaid com- 
miſſioners undertook to do, and that he ſhould 
arrive within twenty-days; and becauſe there 
remained nothing elſe to be further done for 


the final concluding of the treaty, than only to 


conſider of certain demands which had been 
made by our Engliſh merchants for their bet- 
ter aſſurance, and to reduce the treaty into 
form ; it was moved by their lordſhips, that for 
the ſpeedier accelerating of that buſineſs, Sir 


Daniel Dun and Sir Thomas Edmunds might 
reſort unto them for the diſpatch thereof, with 


them in reſpe& of their lordſhips other em- 
ployments, at that time, which was aſſented 
unto. „ 
It was, moreover, moved by the lord Cecil, 
that it might be proceeded by the treaty, that 
if hereafter, upon the king's interceſſion, thoſe 


of the United Provinces might be drawn to a 


reconciliation with the archdukes, there might 


be a reſervation of liberty for the receiving of 


them upon the king's motion and ſolicitation 
in that behalf, which was likewiſe yielded un- 
to, and fo their lordſhips conference ended for 

that time, 
B b4 Friday 
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Friday the 10th of Auguſt, the conſtable of 
Caſtile arrived at London, being conducted 
from Grayeſend to Dover by the lord Wotton, 


- and the chief gentlemen of Kent, whither the 


earl of Northampton, attended by divers of 
the king's ſervants, and others, was ſent to re- 
ceive him, who brought him thence to Somer- 
ſet-houſe, which was richly furniſhed for him by 
the king, and order taken for the defraying of 
him and his train at the king's charges, and ſo 
likewiſe for all the other commiſſioners. 


Thoſe of Spain being lodged together at 
Somerſet- houſe, and the archdukes' commiſ- 
ſioners at Durham-houſe. 

Sunday the 12th, their lordſhips and the 
commiſſioners went to viſit and welcome the 
conſtable in the king's name. 

Tueſday the 14th the king's majeſty return- 
ed from Royſton. 1 

Wedneſday the 15th, their lordſhips went 
to confer with the conſtable, to make a reca- 
pitulation of all the points of the treaty which 
had been formerly agreed on with the other 
commiſſioners; and, for that it was propound- 
ed by the merchants to know whether the 
treaty did import to give them leave to carry 
likewiſe the commodities of Germany into 
Spain, as well as thoſe of this realm, withour 

peying 
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paying the impoſt of thirty per Wed 


which, although their lordſhips conceived in 


their meaning, and according to the words of 


the treaty to be clear in that point; neverthe- 
leſs, it was thought fit by their lordſhips, to 
ſpeak by accident of that matter, firſt, with the 
commiſſioners, and afterwards as there ſhould 
be occaſion with the conſtable himſelf, which 
was accordingly done: and the ſaid commiſ- 
ſioners inſiſted earneſtly upon the contrary in- 
terpretation of the ſaid point, for not compriſ- 
ing the merchandizes of Germany to be free 
from the payment of the ſaid impoſt of thirty 
in the hundred: and alſo, the conſtable main- 
' tained, that he would not yield to the further 


enlarging of the ſaid article, ſeeing he had 


ſent the treaty nden by their lordſhips 1 into 
Spain. | 


Whereunto their lordſhips replied, that 


they only defired the explanation, and not the 
enlargement of the ſaid article, for that they 


did not aſſent to the paſſing of the ſame, but 


with the meaning for concluding the afore- 
ſaid liberty for the merchandizes of Germany; 
whereupon that they muſt till ſtand as a thing 
ich deeply concerned the intereſt of his ma- 


1-1» » tuvjects, and upon theſe terms their lord- 
th > depaited from the conſtable at that time. 
Thurſday 
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Thurſday the 16th, the conſtable received 
audience of the king. | © 
Friday the 17th, their lordſhips repaired 
again to the conſtable, to agree of the form of 


the preamble of the treaty, and had again 


ſpeech with him concerning the former queſ- 
tion of the merchandizes of Germany, inſiſting, 
as before they had done, that they could not 
yield otherwiſe to interpret the ſaid article 


with the liberty which had been mentioned; 


whereupon, after ſome further debating of the 


matter, the conſtable in the end agreed to the 


admittance of that liberty, for free tranſport- 
ation of the merchandizes of Germany into 


Spain, which were ſubject by the placard to 


the payment of the impoſt of thirty per hun- 
dred ; but he deſired that their lordſhips would 
content themſelves with the promiſe thereof, 
under his own hand, without altering any thing 


in the words of the treaty ; for that having 
| ſent the treaty into Spain ſigned by their lord- 


ſhips, it might be reckoned a great lightneſs 
in him to yield afterward to the enlargement 


of the fame in any thing; and he undertook 


that the king of Spain ſhould ratify his ſaid 


promiſe, which was accepted by their lordſhips, 


and a private article accordingly drawn and 


ſizned by him for the ſaid matter, and their 
lord- 


APPENDIX 
lordſhips alſo procured him at the ſame time 


to ſign the private articles for the moderation 


of the proceedings of the inquiſition againſt his | 


majeſty's ſubjects trading into Spain. 


Sunday the 19th, the king's majeſty took 
his oath in the chapel before the conſtable, and 
the archdukes' commiſſioners, for the obſerv- 
ation of the peace; and that day all the ſaid 
ambaſſadors were ſumptuouſly feaſted by the 
| King, at his own table at dinner, in the great 
banqueting houſe, and during the time of din- 


ner, order was given forthe proclaiming peace 


at the court-gate, and through the city, 


Monday the 20th, the conſtable had a pri- 
vate audience by the king. 


Tueſday the 21ſt, it was appointed that the 
conſtable ſhould take his leave of the king, be- 
cauſe of his majeſty's deſire to leave the city, 
to proceed in his pretended progreſs; but in 


reſpect that the conſtable fell ſick, and was too 


unable to ſtir off his bed, the king's majeſty 
was pleaſed to viſit him at his own lodging, 
and there to bid him farewell; and to do the like 
to the count of Aremberg who was alſo in- 
diſpoſed of his gout, after performance whereof, 
his majeſty immediately departed from Lon- 
don. 


Saturday 


7 
& 
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reſt of the commiſſioners departed from Lon- 


n NG DEI IX. 
Saturday the 25th, the conſtable and the 


don, the conſtable being accompanied to 
Graveſend by the earl of Northampton, and 


"Þ from thence to Dover by the lord Wotton. 


The earl of Aremberg, and the reſt. of the 


archduke's commiſſioners, embarked them- 
ſelves about the ſame time in the river. 


AP P E N- 


APPENDIX. 


B. 
(Vor. I. Page 166.) 


IR Francis Cottington, in a letter to the 
lord treaſurer Saliſbury, dated Madrid, 
Sth February 1609, ſays, © The carrying a- 
way the Moors of Valentia, who were ſuffered 
to tranſport all their wealth with them, hath 
coſt the king, beſides what he ſtill owes, much 
above 800,000 ducats, as myſelf have ſeen by 
the brief of the account in a comptador's 


houſe. Prada (one of the Spaniſh ſecretaries 
of ſtate) tells me of much more, which I can. 


alſo eaſily belive. | 
% Hereupon, it ſeems, the king katy taken a 
| reſolution not to ſuffer any one that goes now 
from Andaluſia, Eſtremadura, and the two 
Caſtiles, to carry away any kind of gold or 


ſilver, or prohibited commodities; neither 
may they, by exchange or otherwiſe, convey. 


their monies out of theſe kingdoms ; which to 
prevent, by proclamation all men are prohibit- 


ed 
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ed to deal with them in that nature, upon 
pain of extraordinary puniſhment. 
ce The French ambaſſador, notwithſtanding, 
as it ſeems, received of them great ſums of 
money upon good conditions; and, for the more 
ſafe conveyance of ſuch papers as he gave them, 
he diſpatched his ſteward in poſt for France. 
This was not fo ſecretly carried, but his ſteward 
was apprehended in Buytrago, thirteen leagues 
hence, and brought back priſoner to this 
court: his mail was taken from him and ſent 
unto the ſecretary Prada. The ambaſſador, 
hereupon, wrote a very angry letter unto the 
council, in which, as himſelf tells me, he 
threatened, if they opened the mail, no meſſen- 
ger or correo ſhould paſs from hence through 
France, without having his letters ſeized. He 
went in perſon to every one of the counſellors 
of ſtate, and uttered mucn choler. In the end, 
as I am informed, they gave him his mail un- 
opened, and the ſteward is again on his way 
with it. - 
_ « By order of the council, Sylva de Torres, 
the preſident of Alcaldies, wrote a letter unto 


the ambaſlador, and ſent it him with the mail; 


the ambaſſador took the letter, and without 
opening it, threw it into the fire, ſaying vnto 
the meſſenger, © Tell Sylva de Torres that this 
anſwer I give him.” The ambaſſador doth 

much 


APPEND 1 Xx. 


much glory herein, but is by many cenſured 


for his paſſionate proceeding. They are here 
very angry with him; and though they ſay 


little, will, I dare affure your lordſhip, find a 
trick to tame him, if he remain long among 
them. The ſums of money he hath received, 
are reported to be ſo extraordinarily great, as I 
dare not report it unto your lordſhip ; but 
Prada himſelf tells me of many hundred thou- 
ſands.” 

In a letter to the lord treaſurer, dated Ma- 


drid, the 4th of March, 1609, Sir Francis 


writes thus: © By my former advertiſements 
your lordſhip has underſtood that the Moreſ- 
coes of theſe parts were prohibited to carry a- 
way any kind of gold or filver. This was fo 
ſtrictly executed, as ſome thirty-two or thirty- 
three were hanged at Burgos, for being found 
with money and jewels. Amongſt the reſt, one 
that had in his albarda, which is like a padd to 
carry ſacks on, four hundred ducats in doub- 
loons. Notwithſtanding all this warineſs and 
rigour, they found, that ſome by bills of ex- 
change, others in ſpecie (artificially hidden), 


carried away great treaſure; whereupon, they 


have now publiſhed, that all ſhall carry what 
money they will, conditionally, that by the 
way, where they ſhall be ſearched, they leave 
the one half to the king. 

| cc Com- 
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« Commiſſioners are now ſent from hence 
into every province, and to make fale of ſuch 
houſes and poſſeſſions as they have left, and 
were belonging to them; by which, it 1s 
thought the king ſhall gather a very great 
treaſure ; and doubtleſs, it cannot be other- 
wiſe.” | 

It appears that bis Catholic ety never 
dreamt of applying the confiſcations of the 
Moreſcoes to the exigencies of ſtate, but diſ- 
ſipated them with a thoughtleſs profuſion a- 
mong favourites. From a letter of Cotting- 
ton's, dated Madrid 16th of May, 1610, we 


learn that © the king had given unto the duke 


of Lerma, out of the goods of the Moreſcoes, 


| 250,000 ducats; unto the duke of Uzeda, 


Lerma's ſon, 100,000 ; unto the Conde of 
Lemos 100,000; and unto the Condeſſa 
Lemos, Lerma's daughter, 50,000; which is 


in all 00,000 ducats, all paid already out of 


the we of the lands and 1 of the Moreſ- 
coes. 

The following extract of a letter from Cot- 
tington, dated Madrid, June 1oth, 16 10, ſerves 
at once to illuſtrate the ſtate of ſocicty in Spain, 
and the condition of the wretched Moreſcoes 
who remained, after the expulſion of cheir 


Kindred, in that country, _ 
_ cc Of | 


A f r 
e Ot late there have very few nights paſſed, 
in which many people, of all ranks, have not 
been lain in the ſtreets ; whereupon 1 it 15 here 
proclaimed, that no man may keep a flave 
within five leagues of this court; as imagin- 
ing that thoſe kind of people have committed 
theſe murthers; and not unlikely, for that few 


did here ſerve themſelves with other than 


captive Turks and Moors; and ſo the multi- 
tude of them were very great.” 


In what follows, we have an example of the 
viciſſitudes of nations; for as we have juſt ſeen 
the hard fate of the Moors opprefled by the 
Spaniards, we ſhall there behold a picture not 
leſs affecting than curious, of the Spaniards, at 
a former period oppreſſed by the Moors, 

Sir John Digby, afterwards carl of Briſtol, 
the Britiſh ambaſſador at the court of Spain, 
in a letter, dated Madrid, 22d December, 
1617, ſavs, © Certain inhabitants are here, 
now ſome few months ſince, diſcovered a- 
mongſt the mountains, not many leagues from 
Salamanca, who dwell in a valley compaſſed by 

impaſſable hills. They are, to the number 
of five hundred perſons, and doubtleſs have 
dwelt there (they I mean and their predeceſ- 
ſors) ever ſince the conqueſt of Spain by the 
Moors, from whom it ſeems they fled (ſome 
few families of them); and hard it is to un- 
Vol It. CC derſtand 
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derſtand how they got down into the valley. 
They have no other grain by rye, nor other 
fleſh than goats. Fiſh they have in brooks 
and lakes; and the valley is of a good compaſs, 
which was hitherto imagined to be only moun- 
tain inacceſſible. | 


« Some ſixty years paſt, were likewiſe di. 
covered in the Pyrenean hills, divers villages, 
not far from La Pena de Francia, and in the 


ſame nature as theſe are, who are extreme poor 


miſerable ſouls, and know neither God nor any 
religion.“ 


AP PE N. 


APPEND I Xx, 
0 
(Vor.. II. Page 263.) 


E learn from a letter of Sir Francis 
Cottington's, dated Madrid, January 
sth, 1610, that the Spaniſh parliament had 
been juſt diſſolved, after having been con- 
tinued for the ſpace of four years. Many 
new laws, Sir Francis adds, are publiſhed, 
though not yet printed ; amongſt which it is 
provided, that no man, on great penalty, may 
lend his coach, nor any go in coaches of their 
own without four horſes in it, two coachmen, 
and a gentleman of the horſe following on 
horſeback.” | 
The Duke of Lerma appears to have carried 
his love to pomp or parade to lengths, that to 
the preſent age muſt appear to be ridiculous, 
which to his cotemporaries appeared to be 
exceſſive, and which, in his particular circum- 
ſtances, were certainly imprudent. 
« In a late letter, ſays Sir John Digby (writ- 
ing to the Britiſh ſecretary of ſtate from Ma- 
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drid, gth of June, 1617), I advertiſed you of 
70 long carts ſeat from hence with ſtuff, by the 
Duke of Lerma, unto Lerma; touching which 
I muſt now thus far advertiſe your honour, 
that thoſe carts going altogether out of town, 
with a multitude of officers and ſervants, in 
oreat bravery, with trumpets ſounding before 
them, paſſed by the palace-gate, that not be- 
ing the direct way, where the king, hearing the 


- trumpets, enquired the cauſe of their ſound- 


ing; and being thereof informed, called for 
the duke, and gave him a very ſharp reprehen- 
ſion, who laid the fault upon his officers, and 
forthwith turned many out of his ſervice, who 


had great and gainful places. But this, I un- 
derſtood, gi ves the king ſo little ſatisfaction, as 


he now abſolutely refuſeth to go to Lerma, 


where the duke had made extraordinary pre- 


paration for his entertainment. This is ſo 
much noted and ſpoke of in this court, as I 
have thought it worthy the advertiſing unto 
your honour ; and peradventure, it may be the 
beginning of a greater inconvenience to the 


duke. His plate alone, ſent in theſe carts, be- 


lides money, jewels, and ſtuff, weighed above 
eight hundred thouſand ducats, as J am credi- 
bly informed by thoſe who had the charge of 
it, and have feen it in their books by good ac- 


(und. 


It 


A P T 
It appears from a letter of Sir John Digby's, 
dated Madrid, 28th January, 1619, that the 
duke of Lerma's annual income amounted to 
at leaſt ſix hundred thouſand ducats. 
We may form ſome idea of the power and 
conſequence of this miniſter, and of the pomp 
and ſtate in which he lived, from the following 
extract from a letter of Sir Francis Cotting- 
ton's to the lord treaſurer Saliſbury, dated 
Madrid, 19th Auguſt, 1610. © dare aſſure 
your lordſhip, that he (the ſecretary Aroſte- 
qui) and I, before winter paſs, may peradven- 
ture wait many an hour together, at the duke 
of Lerma's door, and go back again without 
getting in. Many times have I ſeen the con- 
ſtable do this, as Sir Charles Cornwallis can 
well witneſs. I once ſaw the Florentine am- 
baſſador, being a biſhop, thruſt out of an 
outer chamber of the duke's. Sir Charles had 
more free entrance than any man in his time, 
of what degree ſoever; and yet ſometimes 
was fain to ſtey. Your lordſhip knows well, 
that, but by the way of this duke, here is 
nothing to be done; and therefore, I have 


written thus largely of his unſufferable great- 
nels.” 
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ERSENS, the Dutch ſecretary, his diſintereſted 
neſs and public ſpirit, I. 304. | | 
Agriculture, decline of, in Spain, I. 8, 85, Expedient 

for remedying this evil, ibid. | 
Albert, archduke, conducts Margaret of Auſtria in- 
to Spain, I. 10. His marriage with the Infanta, 11, 
Arrives with her into the Netherlands, 53. Of- 
fends the Flemings by adopting the manners and 
cuſtoms of Spain, 54. Determines to fight at the 
head of his troops, 64. Joins his army at Bruſſels, 
ibid. His perſonal bravery, 75. In order to oc- 
caſion a diverſion, for the purpoſe of ſaving Rhin- 
berg, reſolves to lay ſiege to Oſtend, 89. His facility 
in adopting the raſh meaſures of his counſellors, gr. 
Proſecutes the ſiege of Oſtend with great ardour, 
96. Amuſed by Sir Francis Vere, governor of 
Oſtend, with the hopes of a capitulation, 101, 102. 
Perſeveres in the ſiege more from paſſion than pro- 
bability of ſucceſs, 102. Convenes the States, 140. 
Solicitations for peace, and why, 274. Offers peace 
- ta the confederates, 276, 
Alliaga, Friar, confeſſor to Philip III. his hiſtory, cha- 
racter, and conduct, II. 158. | | 
America, operations of the Spaniards and Dutch in that 
quarter of tne world, I. 241. | 
Andrew, of Auſtria, cardinal, and biſhop of Conſtance, 
entruſted by the archduke Albert, with the govern- 
ment of the Netherlands, I. 15. | 
Anhalt, marquis of, commands the Bohemian army, II. 
231. Is defeated at Prague by the Imperialiſts, 233. 
Ccg Anſpack 
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Anſpach, marquis of, commands an army raifed by the 
princes of the Union, II. 221. Incapacity of, 224. 

Antwerp, a plan of prince Maurice for reducing that 
city, I. 194. Fruſtrated by Spinola, 195. Iruce 
concluded there between the United Provinces and 
Spain, 383. . 

Aremberg, count de, ambaſſador from the archdukes, at 
the court of England, I. 159. 

Archdukes, Albert and Iſabella, married, I. 11. Ar- 
rive in the Netherlands, 53. In extreme diſtreſs on 
account of the progreſs of prince Maurice, 57. 
Their meeting at Ghent, after the unfortunate, battle 
of Nieuport, 79. Defirous of peace with the 
Dutch Republic, 276. Sends a letter to the Unit- 
ed States on that ſubject, 282. Their eagerneſs for 
peace betrays them into an act of great indiſcretion, 
304. ö 

s treaty of, between Spain and Savoy, II. 68. En- 
gagement near, 79. TE. 

£1 ts, progreſs of, in the Low Countries, I. 242. 

Aſtrology, judicial, generally {tudied, II. 13, 213. 

Auſtria, houle of, its aſtoniſhing indifference to the mi- 
lizary preparations of Henry IV. of France, II. 12. 
War between, and Veuice, 127. Immenſe power 
of, 245. | 

alan order lat States of, aſſemble at Bruſſels, I. 
58, Adviſe an accommodation with the revolted 
States, 59. Prevailed on to grant liberal ſupplies 
to the archdukes, 87, 88. Aſſembled at Bruflels 
on public emergencies, 122. Excuſe themſelves 
from granting ſupplies, 122, 123. But the States 
of Flanders contribute to the aid of the archdukes 
to the utmoſt of their power, 123. Advile the arch- 
dukes to ſatisfy the ſoldiers, out of the money receiv- 
ed from Spain, with regard to their arrears, 140. 


— 


B. 


Barnet, John Olen, penſioner of Holland, one of 
the greateſt ſtatefnen of the age, I. 277. A ftre- 
nuous advocate for peace, ibid. The head of a party 
in the United Provinces in oppoſition to war and 
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321. Delivered in an extraordinary aſſembly, where 
deputies from all the provinces, and almoſt all the 


towns were preſent, 327. Its effects, ibid. Sup- 


ported by the French and Engliſh ambaſladors, 355. 

Bavaria, duke of, rejects an offer of the Imperial dig- 
nity, II. 181. His motives for ſupporting the 
cauſe of the Auſtrians, 216. Commands an army 
in their ſervice, ibid. Marches into the Auſtrias, 
228, Which he reduces to the obedience of the 
emperor, 228, 229. Rewarded with the electoral 
dignity, and the eſtates of the Elector Palatine, 
2.39. | | 

Bedmar, Don Alphonſo de la Queva, marquis of, the 
Spaniſh ambaſſador at Venice, magnihes to the Se- 
nate the power of Spain, II. 50. Complinicnts the 
Senate on the concluſion of pcace between the Ve- 
netians and Auſtrians, 129. Forms a conſpiracy a- 

gainſt the Republic of Venice, 136. His character, 

ibid. The circumſtances which encouraged him in 
his attempt againſt Venice, 137. Appointed firſt 
miniſter in the Auſtrian Netherlands, 150. 

Berg, count of, ſent at the head of ſome Spaniſh and 
Walloon troops to the relief of Bois-le-duc, I. 145. 
And to watch the motions of prince Maurice, ibid. 

Bohemia, deſcription of, II. 182. Inhabitants of, de- 
ſcribed, ibid. Progreſs of the reformed Religion, 
ibid. Progreſs of the war in, with the Auſtrians, 
227. 

E reſolve to defend their rights againſt the eu- 
croachments of the emperor, II. 195. Their ma- 
nifeſto, ibid. Revolt from the emperor, 197. Skir- 
miſhes between them and the emperor, 204. Forti- 
ty themſelves by alliances, and reſolve to chuſe a 
new king, .210, Confer the Bohemian crown on 
Frederic the EleQor Palatine, 213. Reduced to the 

obedience of the emperor Ferdinand, II. 239. 

Bais-le-Duc, beſieged by the Dutch, I. 98. Inbabitants 

of, threatened with an att by prince Maurice, 

refuſe to admit a reinforcement of Spaniſh troops, 


TJ | 
Bommel, ſiege of, I. 31, 40, 45. Fort of St. Andrew 
erected there, ibid. 
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Boncguor, count de, wounded in the battle of Nieu- 
port, I. 81. Commands a body of troops, at the 
ſiege of Oftend, in the ſervice of the archdukes, 
103. Secures a paſſage for the Spaniards over the 
Rhine, 200. At the head of an army deſtined to 
penetrate into Holland, 221. Appointed to the 
command of the Imperial army, II. 204. Surpriſes 
and defeats count Manſveldt, 209, Reſtores the 
battle of Prague, 327, 328. 


Buccleu gh, lord of, raiſes a body of two thouſand men 
in Scotland, for the ſervice of the Dutch, I. 158. 


C. 


Calderana, Don Roderigo de, hiſtory of, II. 154. His 


tragical end, 173. | | 

Catholic Religion, an object of great diſpute in the ne- 
gotiation {or à peace or truce between Spain and the 
United Provinces, I. 344. 


| Charles Emanuel, duke of Savoy, his character, II. 18. 


Attempts to revive the league againſt the houſe of 
Auſtria, that had been formed by Henry IV. of 
France, 22. Obliged to make ſubmiſſions to the 
king of Spain, 30. Thwarts the ambitious ſchemes 
of the court of Spain, 38. Revives his pretentions to 
the ſovereignty of Montferrat, 39. Invades Montfer- 
rat, 45. Endeavours to ſecure his conqueſts, 46 His 
conduct a ſubject of mortification to Spain, 49. His 
artifices, 51. Courageous reſolution of, 59. Favour- 
ed by the Venetian Senate, 62, Takes the held againſt 
the governor of Milan, 77. Engages with the Spani- 
ards, 79. His illneſs, 95. Maintains his independen- 
cy on Spain, 149. Declines to accept the crown of 
Bonemia, 212. But favours the Bohemian cauſe, ibid. 
Liſtens to a project of the duke of Olluna's for diiv- 
ing the Spaniards out of Italy, 4250. 

Clergy, Spaniſh, oppoſe an edict of tne crown requiring 
the Churches to deliver upon oath, an exact inventory 
of ail their gold and fiiver plate I. 87. Perſecute the 
Moreſcoes, 412. 

Chia, duke of, his ſubjects harraſſed by the depre- 
dations of the Spaniards, 1. 28. At times diſorder- 


ed 
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ed in his judgment, 29. Succeſſion to Cleves and 
Juliers diſputed, II. 8, War concerning, 6g. 

Colonies, Spaniſh, diſadvantages of, I. 7. A Spaniſh 
colony attempted to be eſtabliſhed in Ireland, 111. 

Colonna, the hiſtorian, invention of, 41. 

Comet, appearance of one affrights the nations, II. 
213. | 

6 Dutch, hiſtory of, I. 246. Prohibited by a 
Spaniſh edict with the ſubjects of Spain, 259. | 

Confederacies, their uſual fate, I. 51. 

Conſpiracies, plots, and aſſaſſinations, their hiſtory, II. 
134. Frequency in the reign of Philip III. 135. 
Conſpiracy againſt Venice, 136. This compared 
with other conſpiracies, 142. Reflections thereon, 


143. 
D. 


D' Aguilar, Don John, conducts an expedition from 
Spain againſt Ireland, I. 111. Arrives at Kin- 
ſale, 112. Aſſumes the title of general in the 
Holy War, undertaken for the preſervation of the 
Catholic faith in Ireland, ibid. Surrenders Kinſale 
on terms, ſafe and honourable to his troops, to the 

Engliſh, 118. | 

D' Avila, Don John Alvarez, commands the Spaniſh 
fleet in the action with the Dutch admiral Heemſ- 
kirk, I. 296. | | | 

D' Ampierre, count of Lotrain, raiſes forces in ſupport 
of the cauſe of Auſtria, II. 209. 

D' Ancre, the mareſchal and lady mareſchal, their hiſtory, 
and tragical fate, II. 109. | 5 

Deni, niarquis of, favourite of Philip III. king of 
Spain, I. 4. See Lerma. | 

Doria, the celebrated admiral, conducts an expedition 
againft Algiers, I. 108. | | 

Dutch, ſuſpicion of Spain their predominant paſſion, I. 
329. Their obſtinacy, 342. | 


Eaſt India company, Dutch, origin of, I. 251. 

Eaſt Indies, operations of the Spaniards and Dutch in, 
I. 241. Portugueſe ſettlements there, 255, 266. 
Trade of, a ſubject of great diſpute in the negogy 


ation 
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ation for a peace or truce between Spain and the 

United Provinces, 381. 

Eligabeth, queen of England, her death and character, 
1 148, 1409. 

aa ic, town of, taken poſſeſſion of by the Spaniards, 

40» 

Expedition. of ten thouſand troops, partly Genoeſe and 
partly Spaniſh, under the command of the celebrated 
admiral Doria, againſt Algiers, I. 108. 

* 5 Spanith, againſt Ireland, I. 111. 


. 


Family Compar?, between the different branches of the 
houſe of Auſtria, II. 179. A general object of jea- 
louſy, ibid. 


Ferdinand, of Auitria, archduke of Gratz, at war with 


Venice, II. 127. Makes peace with that republic, 
129. Raiſed to the crowns of Bohemia and Hun- 
gary, 179. Succeeds to Matthias, 207. Endeavours 
to reclaim his revolted ſubjects by mild meaſures, 
ibid, Choſen emperor of Germany, 210. His mal- 
tiplied embarraſſinents, 214. Is tupported by Spain, 
215. And by the princes of the Catholic league, 
210. Ine vigour and vigilance of his character, 
215, 227. Secures the crown of Bohemia, 239- 

Perfecutes his Proteſtant ſubjects, 240. 

Fin? ia, duke of, Spaniſh governor. of Milan, ſubdues the 
Valteline, Il. 212. 


Fredric, ele dor palatine, excites a confederacy a- 


gainſt the anibition of the Auſtrians, II. 180. Ac- 
cepts the crown of Bohemia, 213. His over- 
throw at Prague, and ſubſequent misfortunes, 2.38, 


240. 


Lißbciies, Dutch, hiſtory of, I. 243. 


= 

Gabor, Bethlehem, prince of Tranſylvania, enters into 
a league offenſive and defenſive, with the Bohe- 
mians, II. 210. The progreſs of his arms, 2145 
241. | 

Gorman 3 of, I. 28. Princes of, enter into a con- 
federacy avaintt the Spaniards, 29. Remonſtrate 
. to 
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| to the archduke Albert againft the iniquity of his 


conduct, 29. Agree to raiſe a numerous army,' 30. 

"Their tranſactions, 47. T heir army ditbanded, 51. 
War in Germany, reſpecting the ſucceflion of 
Cleves and Juliers, II. 6g. War in, of thirty years, 
177. Its origin, 178. 

Grandees of Spain, diſguſted at the preferment of the 
duke of Lerma, I. 5. and diſſatisfied with his profu- 
ſion, 11. Their importance and influence at the 
court of Philip III. II. 157. 

Graue, ſiege of, I. 130. Aſſigned by prince Maurice 
as a reſidence for the Spaniſh mutineers, 145. 

Groll, fiege of, I. 225. Surrenders to the Spaniards, 


226, Beſieged by prince Maurice, 236. Relieved 


by Spinola, 237. 

| | II. 

Heemſcirꝶ, operations of the Dutch at ſea, under the 

command of that admiral, I. 294. His heroic cha- 
rafter, 297. Attacks a Spanith fleet riding at an- 
chor in the Bay of Gibraltar, 299. His death, 300. 
Vindictive fury of the Dutch on that occaſion, 301. 
They obtain a ſignal victory, 302, Effects of this 
victory on the ſpirit of the contending parties, 303. 

Henry I. king of France, a faying of his concerning 
James I. king of England, I. 156. His conduct re- 
ſpecting the United States after the peace of Ver- 
vins, 287, His great plan, II. 4. His death, 14. 
Effects of that event, 15. | 

Herrings, art of ſalting them invented, I. 243. 

Houtman, commands the firſt Dutch fquadron that was 
ſent to India, I. 252. 


J. 


James I. king of Great Britain, his character, I. 152. 
Deſirous of peace with Spain, 160. Concurs with 
the French monarch in promoting peace between 
the Spaniards and the Dutch, 293. His mean va- 
nity, II. 28. His conduct with regard to the affairs 
of his ſon-in-law, the elector palatine, 217. 

Hdiaquez, Don John, appointed one of the principal 
counſellors to Phillip III. king of Spain, I. 3. 

Feannin, the preſident, ſent ambaſſador from France to 


the Hague, I. 290. Admitted to an audience of- 


the 
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— States, 349. Preſents a memorial to the States, 

O. 

Intermarriages between the royal families of France and 
Spain, II. 26. | 

Ireland, invaded by the Spaniards, I. 108. 

{/abellay, the infanta may ces in conjunction with the 
archduke Albert, with the ſovereignty of the Ne- 
therlands, I. 12. Arrives with her conſort, Albert, 
in the Netherlands, 53. Animates and exhorts the 
Spaniſh troops, 63. Her magnanimity, 79. 

Italy, Spaniſh levies in, excite jealouſies, I. 107. En- 
gineers brought from Italy to the ſiege of Oftend; 
123. War in, between the Spaniards and the duke 
of Savoy, I. 63, 77, 89. Liberties of, in danger, 
80. II. 245. | 


L. 


Zeffingen, Dutch troops defeated near, I. 66. 
Lerma, duke of, appointed prime miniſter of Spain, 
I. 5. His elevation, matter of diſguſt to the Spa- 
niſh nobles, ibid. Unpractiſed in the arts of go- 
vernment, 6. Gives early proofs of profuſion in his 
adminiſtration, 10. Fits out a fleet againſt the 
Engliſh, 52. His lenity and moderation, ibid. His 
maxims of government, II. 151, 152. Is made a 
cardinal, 160. His fall, 157. His character, 170. 
Leſdiguieres, the mareſchal, ſent into Italy by the king 
of France, for the purpoſe of maintaining peace 
there, II. 87. Character of, 99. Magnanimous re- 
ſolution of his, 101. Joins the duke of Savoy, 102, 
The progreſs of their united force in Italy, ibid. 
Leſdiguieres recalled, 103. Marches again to the 
aſſiſtance of the duke of Savoy, 113. Recalled in 
the career of victory, 117. But before his return, he 
obliges the Spaniſh governor of Milan to come to 
reaſonable terms of agreement with the duke of Sa- 
voy, ibid. 
Lewis XIII. king of France, his marriage with Anne, 
 infanta of Spain, II. 26. Reſolves to maintain the 
treaty entered into at Aſti, by the duke of Savoy and 
the Spaniards, II. 87. His conduct with reſpec to 
the diſpute concerning the crown of Bohemia, 217. 
Lingen, ſiege ot, Ls 203. 5 


Lippe, 
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Lippe, count de la, appointed commander in chief of 
the army raiſed againſt the Houſe of Auſtria by the 
confederated princes of Germany, I. 30. 

Louiſa, preceptor to Philip III. king of Spain, I. 2. 

Luines, Charles Albert de, favourite of Lewis XIII. of 
France, his hiſtory, II. 110. Inſtigates an aflaſſina- 
tion againſt the Mareſchal d'Ancre, 111. Sacriti- 


ces the intereſts of France, and the general cauſe of 


liberty, to private ambition, 218. 


M. 


Manſveldt, Erneſt, count of, erſters into the ſervice of 
the Bohemians, II. 200. His hiſtory, 201. His 
character, 202. And exploits, 201, 204, 230, 242. 

Manufactures, decline of, in Spain, I. 8, 85. Expe- 
dients for remedying that evil, 8 5. 


Mary de Medicis, queen-regent of France, II. 23. Her 


character, ibid, Her political maxims and views, 
24. Her authority annihilated by the death of ma- 
reſchal d*Ancre, 112. | | 

Matthias, emperor of Germany, his ambition, II, 12, 
190. At firſt courts the Proteſtants, 190. But af- 
terwards checks their pretenſions, 192, 193. His 
embarraſſment on occaſion of the revolt in Bohemia, 
202. Makes overtures to his revolted ſubjects for 
peace, 205. His death, 207. | 

Maurice, prince of Orange, defeats the Spaniſh gene- 


ral Mendoza, I. 24. His magnanimous policy, 25. 


Labours under great difficulties, 32. Croſſes the 
Betuwe, and reinforces the garriſon of Schenk, 33. 
Receives freſh ſupplies of troops from France, Eng- 
land, and other places, 35. Invents a new ſpecies 
of fortification, 37. Suſpicions entertained of his 
deſigns by his countrymen, 38. Lays ſiege to Fort 
Saint Andrew in the iſle of Bommel, 56. Proſe- 


cutes the war againſt the Spaniards with extraordi- - 


nary vigour, 57. Animates his troops, and makes 
the proper diſpoſitions for the battle of Nieuport, 71. 
His maſterly ſkill in fieges, 132. His ſingular pene- 
tration, 199. Adopts defenſive operations, 219. 
Oppoſes an overture for peace, 277. The head of 
a party in oppoſition thereto, 355. His reaſoning 

| againſt 


againſt it, 258. His ſervices rewarded by the United 
States, 386, Extends the boundaries of the States 
in Cleves and Juliers, II. 71. Oppoſed by the mar- 
quis of Spinola, 72. | | 
Mendoza, admiral of Arragon, appointed commander 
of the Spaniſh forces in the Netherlands, I. 15. 
Croſſes the Maeſe, and, by fortifying the towns of 
Orfay and Waſſum, ſecures a communication with 
the country beyond the Rhine, 16. Over-awed by 
the ſuperior genius of Maurice prince of Orange, 
23. Bad conduct of, 24. Employed by the arch- 
duke. Albert, to watch the motions of prince 
Maurice, 129. Fortifies himſelf in Brabant, ibid. 
Governed by the duke of Savoy, II. 40. Is con- 
ſtrained, however, in the character of the Spaniſh 
governor of Milan, to check the duke's ambition, 
55 And to take the field againſt that prince, 63. 
lis incapacity, 8 1. Is ſuperſeded in the government 
of Milan by the marquis of Villa Franca, 83. 
Meſcia, Auguſtin, governor of the citadel of Antwerp, 
commands a body of Spaniſh troops in the ſiege of 
Oftend, I. 103. | 
Metals, precious, ſcarcity of, in Spain, I. 190. 
Afonecleon, duke of, Spaniſh ambaſſador at the court of 
France, his intrigues and artifices, I. 100, 101. 
Montferrat, ſucceſſion of, a ſubject of diſpute, II. 38, 
39. Invaded by the duke of Savoy, 45. Award of 
Spain reſpecting it, 55. War in, between the Spa- 
niards and the duke of Savoy, 63, 77, 89, 96. 
Montiglio, reduction of, and memorable incident on that 
occaſion, JI. 102. 
aura, Don Chriſtopher de, marquis of Caſtel Rede- 
rizo, appointed one of the principal counſellors to 
Philip III. king of Spain, I. 3. 
Aforntjoy, the Engliſh viceroy in Ireland, proſecutes 
the war with ſucceſs, againſt the Spaniards and 


Tyrone, I. 114. 8 | 
390. Their character, 392. 


Areſcocs, account of, I. 
Perſecuted by the Spaniards, 398. Tyranny of king 
Ferdinand towards them, reſtrained by the Cortes, 
402. Their attachment to the Mahometan reli- 


gion accounted for, 408. Memorial againſt them 
; 10 
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to the king of Spain, 415. Their expulſion from 
Spain reſolved on, 436. They attempt to defend 


themſelves, 447. Their hard fate, 453. 

Mulleim, battle of, I: 209. ; 

Mutincers, Spaniſh, eſtabliſh order among themſelves, 
and lay the inhabitants of Brabant under contribu - 
tion, II. 139. Their contemptuous reply to the 

edict of the archduke's, 142. Protected by prince 
Maurice, 143. Enter into the ſervice of the Unit- 
ed States, ibid. Put in poſſeſſion of the town of 
Grave, 147. | f 

N. 


Naſſau, Erneſt of, with a ſmall force engages the 


Spaniards near Liffinzen, I. 65. 

—ů— William of, ſent to reſtore diſciplins among 
the troops, and good underſtanding among the 
princes of Germany, I. 50. His conſummate pru- 
dence, Bo. 7, < N | 

Naval affairs, both on the ſide of Spain and that of 
the United States, conducted with great vigour, I. 
134. Operations of the Spaniards, Dutch, and 

| Portugueſe in the Eaſt-Indies and America, 241. 
Operations of the Dutch under admiral Heemſkirk, 
294. : | 

Noon duke of, joins the Spaniards againſt the duke 

of Savoy, Il. 89. ; | 

Netherlands, ſovereignty. of, transferred by Philip II. 

to his daughter Iſabella, yet ſtill to be conſidered as 

a fief of Spain, I. 12. Still governed by Spaniſh 

counſels, and protected by Spaniſh troops, 14. 

Nevers, Gonzaga, duke of, defends Caſal the capital 

of Montferrat againſt the attacks of the duke of 

Savoy, I. 45. | 

Nieuport, ſiege of, I. 62. Battle of, 73. Siege of, re- 

ſumed, 83. 0 | 


* 


Oneglia, taken by the Spaniards, II. 66. 

Orange, family of, their public ſervices rewarded by 
the United States, I. 386. 

O/man, emperor of the Turks, favours the Bohemi- 
ans in oppoſition to the Auſtrians, II. 227. 

O//una, duke of, his ſingular conduct on occaſion of 


tae intermarriage between the royal families of 
Vor. II. 4 France 
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France and Spain, II. 37. His character, 124" 
Protects the Uſcocchi, and diſtreſſes the Venetians, 
124. And perſeveres in this conduct, in defiance of 
orders from the court of Spain, 131. His rebellious 
deſigns, 246. Defeated, 251. Is deprived of the 
government of Naples, 251. His death, 253. 


F. 


Pavia, treaty there, between the Spaniards and the 
duke of Savoy, Ho 317% | | 
Peace, negotiation for, between Spain and England, 
TI. 53. And between Spain and the United Pro- 
vinces, 241. Recommended by Spinola, 275. Of- 
fered to the confederates by the archdukes, 276. 
Overtures for, oppoſed by prince Maurice, 277. 
Strenuouſly recommended by Barnevelt, ibid. Proſ- 
pet of, matter of joy to the people of the United 
Provinces, 284. The archdukes' propoſals for, re- 
preſented by a party in the United States as inſi- 
dious, 285, The negotiation for, an object of 
ſurprize to neighbouring ſtates and princes, ibid. 
And alfo of jealouſy, ibid. The danger of being 
broken off, 309. Parties and diſputes relative 
thereto in the United Provinces, 315. Commiſ- 
ſioners for, on the part of Spain, 328. And on that 

of the United States, ibid. Treaty for, concluded, 
383. Articles thereof, 384. Reflections thereon, 
387. Treaty of, between the Spaniards and the 
duke of Savoy, II. 68. | 
Philip III. king of Spain, his birth and education, I. 1. 
His character, 2, 3. Singular inſtance in this prince 
of reſignation to his father's will, with regard to the 
choice of a wife, 4. His marriage with Margaret of 
Auſtria, 10. Gentleneſs of his temper, and his bi- 
gotry to the popiſh faith, 13. Sends an expedition, 
in ſupport of the catholic faith, againſt Ireland, 1 10. 
Abandons the Iriſh rebels to their fate, 119. Ra- 
ties the preliminaries of peace with the Dutch, 
306, 307. His reluctance to acknowledge the in- 
dependence of the United States, 372. His reli- 
gious ſcruples, 374. How removed, 376. His 
incapacity for govermnent, 389. Yields up his 
pretenitons to the hereditary dominions of Auſtria 
0 in 


> 
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in favour of Ferdinand archduke of Gratz, 17, 178. 
Takes a journey into Portugal, 252. His illneſs, 
254. His death, 258. And character, ibid. Re- 
view of his reign, 259. 


Pompeo Targont, an eminent Italian engineer, I. 167. 
Portugueſe, their ſettlements in India, hiſtory of, I. 


255. 
Prague, city of, deſcribed, II. 183. Battle of, 233. 


„ 


Rees, town of, reduced by Mendoza, under the domi- 

nion of Spain I. 19. Beſieged without ſucceſs, by 
the count de la Lippe, general of che forces raiſed 
in oppoſition to the 5; paniards, by the confederated 
princes of Germany, 46. 

Reformation, religious, origin and progreſs of, II. 183. 
The light of ancient times not wholly lost, during 
the darkneſs of the middle ages, ibid. Perſecution 
ſcattered the reformed, and extended the reforma- 
tion, 184. Takes deep root, and ſpreads wide in 
Germany at a very carly period, 185. Is propagat- 
ed particularly in Bohemia, by Joan Huſs and Je- 
rome of Prazue, 186, Cauſes that prepared the 
minds of men to adopt the principles of the Refor- 
mation, 188. 

Rhin erg, ſiege of, I. 17. Reduced by the Spaniards, 

18. And afterwards by prince Maurice, 92. 

Ribera, Don John de, patriarch of Antioch, and arch- 
biſhop of Valentia, a relentleſs perſecutor of the 
Moreſcoes, I. 413. Preſents two memorials 
againſt them to the 8 415. The effects of 

| theſe, 420. 


Koolpb, emperor of Germany, his character, I. 28. | 


. 

Rohan, duke of, his paſſionate grief and elegy on the 
death of Henry V. of France, II. 16. Marches 
as 2 volunteer at the head of ſcme troops of cavalry 
to the relief or the duke of Savoy, 117. 


 Roſns, marquis of, ſent ambaſſador by Henry IV. of 


France to England, 1. 15 


8. 


Sandoval, a fortreſs of that name built in Lombardy b; 7 
Mendoza, the Spaniſh governor of Milan, II. 64. 
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8axony, duke. of, declines to accept the crown of Bohe- 
mia, II. 212. Supports the cauſe of the Auſtrians, 
II. 214. Raiſes and commands an army in their 
ſervice, 228. His progreſs, ibid. 

Savoy, houſe of, their character, II. 17. 

Scots, in the Dutch ſervice, their gallantry, I. 66, 176. 
Two thouſand raiſed for that ſervice by the lord 
Buccleugh, 158. T4 — 

Sluys, fiege of, I. 178. Surrenders to the Dutch, I. 181, 

Spain, exhauſted ſtate of, I. 7. Caules of this, 8, 9. 

Ambition of, accounted for, II. 1. Its jealouſy of 

France, 4. Its ambition inflamed by the ſucceſs of 
its arms in Germahy, II. 76. Internal policy of, 
152. Singularity in the councils of, 177. Jin- 
menſe power of, 245. | 

— army of, their licentiouſneſs, I. 25. Their 
barbarity, 26. Mutiny in, 55. Suffer great di- 
treſles in the ſiege of Oftend, 104, 105, 106. Mu- 
tiny on that occaſſon, 106. Fifty of the ringleaders 

being executed, is quelled, 107. Levies for, in Italy, 
Cite jealouſies, ibid. Mutiny, and deſertion from, 
129. Levies for, intercepted by the Dutch, 177. 
Mutiny and deſertion from, 273. 

——— court of, courteſy and gallantry of, II. 36. Po- 
litical views of, 38. Award of, reſpecting Mont- 
ferrat, 55, Its magnifhicence, 263. 

— grandces of, humbled in the reigns of Charles 

V. and Philip II. II. 156. Called to the court of 

Philip III. 157. Conſpire againſt the duke of Ler- 


ma, ibid. | 
—— miniſters of, their miſconduct, I. 141. Reſolve 
to carry on the war againſt the Dutch, 192. Their 
ſanguine hopes of reducing the revolted provinces, 
2:35. But ſuddenly involved in the greateſt diflicu]- 
ties, 216. An expedient of theirs for raiſing ſup- 
plies, 217. Cauſes which induced them to wiſh for 
peace, 271. Prudently conccal their anxiety for 
pace, 305. Their incapacity for government, 389. 
Aſtoniihed at the boldneſs of the duke of Savoy, II. 
65. The reaſons that determined them to take part 
in the conteſt concerning Cleves and Juliers, 72. 
Their intrigues at the court of France, 89. Sup- 
port the cauſe of the Auſtrians, 215. 


Spain 
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Spain, prince of, contract of marriage between him 
and Elizabeth of France, II. 32. His marriage con- 
ſummated, 554. The prince introduced to the 
councils of ſtate, in order to learn the importance, 
and how to diſcharge the duties of the crown, ibid. 
Inſtructions left to him in writing by the king his 
father, ibid, 

Spaniards, their gallantry, honour, and delicacy of fen- 
timent, II. 34. Accounted for, 35. ddicted to 
conſpiracies, plots, and ſtratagems, 105, 135. Their 
uncommon abilities in the reign of Philip III. both 
in politics and war, 144. Hittorical ſketch of their 

national character, 145. 

Spinela, Frederic, a Genoeſe nobleman, commands a 

. ſquadron of Spaniſh gallies, ſent to cruize on the 
coaſt of Flanders with great ſucceſs, I. 134, 135. 
Returning from Spain with a reinforcement of eight 
gallies, loſes five, and is deeply affected by this diſ- 
aſter, 137. Impatient of inactivity, attacks a Dutch 
ſquadron of ſhips of war, ibid. And is mortally 
wounded, 138. | 

Spins/a, marquis of, arrives in the Low Countries 
from Italy, I. 129. His ambition rouſed by 

his brother's ſucceſs, 135. Raiſ-s at his own ͤ ex- 

pence an army of 8009 men for the ſervice of 

Spain, 136. Raiſed to the command of the 

Spaniſh army in the Netherlands, ibid. His great 
capacity, 168, 169. His judicious ceconomy, 

170 Changes the mode of attack on Oſtend, 172. 

His perſonal bravery, 173. Conducts the ſiege of 

Oſtend to a ſucceſsful concluſion, 187. After the 
reduction of Oftend, ſets. out to conſult with the 
court of Spain about carrying on the war, 190, Re- 
turns to Bruſſels and makes new levies, 198. His 
judicious plan for conducting the war, ibid. Croſſes 
the Rhine, 200. And explains his deſigns, 201, 
Maintains the ſtricteſt diſcipline in his army, 202, 

Lays fiege to Lingen, 203. Goes a ſecond time to 

Madrid, 217. Falls ſick, ibid, Returns to Bruſſels, ib. 

Determines to penetrate into Utrecht and Holland, 

229. Advances through the province of Overyſſel, 

223. Forced to abandon his project of reducing the 

interior provinces, 239. Recommends peace, 275: | 
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At the head of 30,c00 men, oppoſes the progreſs 
of prince Maurice in Cleves and Juliers, II. 73, 
His conqueſt in thoſe ſtates, 75. Invades the Pa- 
latinate, 215. His progreſs and conqueſts there, 222. 
Fybilia, of Cleves, her maſculine ſpirit and conduct, 


J. 29. 
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Taxis, Don John de, count of Villa Mediana, ambaſ- 
ſador from Spain, at the court of England, 159. 

Thorn, Henry, count of, his hiſtory, II. 192. Ap- 
pointed to the command of the Bohemian army, 
200. His character, 202. And exploits, 204, 207, 
209, 233. 

Treaty of alliance between France and England in fa- 
vour of the Dutch, I. 157. Of peace between Spain 
and the United Provinces, 38 3. And between Spain 
and Savoy II. 68, 82. | 

: Tyr , carl of, encouraged by Spain, raiſes a | rebellion 

in Ireland, I. 110. Struck with a panic fear; but 

ſeeing the neceſhty of fighting, reſumes his courage 

is defeated, and his troops diſperſed, 116. 


U. 


Lm, treaty of, II. 219. 

United ſtates, reſolve to invade Flanders, I. 6r. Im- 
prudently interfere with prince Maurice in the con- 
duct of the war, 82. Their reſolution and vigour in 
the defence of Oftend draw the attention of all Eu- 
rope, 93, 94. Aﬀliſted by Henry IV. of France, and 
the queen, 125. Rejoiced at the obſtinacy of their 
enemies, 126. Their views and hopes in the ſouth- 
ern provinces, 127. Regarded as too ſanguine by 
prince Maurice, 127, 182. Military delideratlons 
of, 174. And preparations, 198. Strange remiſſ- 
neſs in their conduct, 218. Inſiſt on recognition 
of their freedom by the court of Spain, 27 79: Diſſa- 
tisfied with Philip's ratification of the preliminaries_ 
of peace, 306. Agree to recall their fleet from the 
coalts of Spain, 10. Parties and diſputes in re- 
lation to the overtures for peace with ny 315. 
Refuſe to give 25 their trade to India, 334. Their 
ambition, 11. 
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Uſeocchi, their hiſtory and character, IT. 125. Protected 
in their piracies by the Auſtrians and Spaniards, 128. 

Lhoda, duke of, his character, Il. 158. Becomes the 
favourite of Philip III. of Spain, 160. 


V. 


Falentiaz barons of, remonſtrate againſt the expulſion 
of the Moreſcoes, I. 43. The effect of their remon- 
ſtrance, 433. They remonſtrate a ſecond time 
againſt the expulſion of the Morefcoes, 440. Their 
humanity towards that unfortunate people, 452. 

Valtelline, defcribed ; ſubdued by the Spaniards, II. 
243. 

['cnice, ſenate of, favours the duke of Savoy in a 

conteſt with Spain, II. 62. War between, and the 
Auſtrians, 127, Conſpiracy againſt, by the Spa- 

niards, 136. Defeated 142. Compared with other 
conſpiracies, ibid. 


Fercell, beſieged by the Spaniards, II. 104. And re- 


duced, 108. | 

"claſco, appointed to the government of Fort St. An- 
drew, which he had erected, I. 56. 

Vere, Sir Francis, ſignalizes his valour, at the head of 
a body of Engliſh troops, in the defence of Bom- 

mel, I. 40. Appointed by the United States to the 
chief command of Oſtend, 93. Next to prince 
Maurice, the moſt renowned of all their generals 
for military prudence and capacity, ibid. Amuſes 
the archduke Albert with an offer of treating with 
him for the ſurrender of Oſtend, I. 101. 

Fecre, Horatio, commands a body of Engliſh troops in 

the ſervice of the Palatinate in Germany, II. 221. 
His bravery, 226. Repartee of, 1bid. 

Fiftir Amadeus, prince of Piedmont, conducts his 

ſiſter from Mantua to Turin, II. 40. Sent to the 
court of Madrid, 52. His receptou there, 59. 
Military operations of, 999. | 

Filla Franca, Don Pedro de Toledo, marquis of, ap- 
pointed governor of Milan, II. 88. His military 
operations, II. 91. Conſtrained to ſuſpend them, 
104. Reduces Vercelli, 108. Agrees to reſtore it, 
117. But being averſe to peace, declines to fulhl 
his engagement, 119. Aſliſts the Auſtrians in their 

| conteſts 
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conteſts with Venice, 128, Ads a part in the Spa- 
niſh conſpiracy againſt Venice, 138. 


Fe{:l, one of the moſt flouriſhing places in the circle 
of Weſtphalia, reduced by the Spaniards, I. 18, 
Catholic religion reftored in that city, 19. Re- 
duced by the marquis of Spinola, II. 75. | 

Wiſemberg, or White hill, near Prague, deſcribed, II. 


233. | 
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Ziſca, the bold leader of the reformed in Bohemia, I. 
186. Defeats the emperor Sigiſmond in ſeveral 
battles, ibid. A drum made of his ſkin, long the 

| ſymbol of victory among the Bohemians, ibid. 

Zuniga, Don Balthazar de, appointed governor to 
the piince of Spain, II. 172. 
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